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CHAPTER XII. 

ANIMISM—fOTi^wMei. 
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Having thus traced upward from the lower levels of culture 
the opinions of mankind as to the souls, spirits, ghosts, or 
phantoms, considered to belong to men, to the lower animals, to 
plants, and to things, we are now prepared to investigate one of 
the great religious doctrines of mankind, the belief in the soul's 
continued existence in a Life after Death. Here let us once 
more call to mind the consideration which cannot be too strongly 
put forward, that the doctrine of a Future Life as held by the 
lower races is the all but necessary outcome of savage Animism. 
Tlie evidence that the lower races believe the figures of the dead 
seen in dreams and visions to l)e their surviving souls, not only 
goes far to account for the comparative universality of their 
belief in the continued existence of the soul after the death of 
the body, but it gives the key to many of their speculations on 
the nature of this existence, speculations rational enough from 
the savage point of view, though apt to seem far-fetched absur- 
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2 ANIMISM. 

clitic8 to modems in their much changed intellectual condition. 
The belief in a Future Life fiEdls into two main divisions. 
Closely connected and even largely overlapping one another, 
both world-wide in their distribution, both ranging back in time 
to periods of unknown antiquity, both deeply rooted in the 
lowest strata of human life which lie open to our observation, 
these two doctrines have in the modem world passed into won- 
derfully different conditiona The one is the theory of the 
Transmigration of Souls, which has indeed risen from its lower 
stages to establish itself among the huge religious communities 
of Asia, great in history, enormous even in present mass, yet 
arrested and as it seems henceforth unprogressive in develop- 
ment; but the more highly educated world has rejected the 
ancient Ixilief, and it now only survives in Europe in dwindling 
remnants. Fai* different has been the history of the other 
doctrine, that of the independent existence of the personal soul 
after the death of the body in a Future Life. Passing onward 
through change after change in the condition of the human 
race, modified and renewed in its long ethnic course, this great 
belief may be traced from its crude and primitive mani- 
festatitnis among savage races to its establishment in the heart 
of Christianity, where the faith in a future existence forms at 
once an inducement to goodness, a sustaining hope through 
mifforitig and across the fear of death, and an answer to the 
|H^q)lexeil problem of the allotment of happiness and misery in 
this prt^sent world, by the expectation of another world to set 
tliis right. 

In investigating the diKtrine of Transmigration, it will be 
well first to trace its position among the lower races, and after- 
wanls to follow its developmeuts, so far as they extend in the 
higher civilization. The temporary migration of souls into ma- 
terial substances, from human bodies down to morsels of wood 
and stouo, is a most important part of the lower psychology. 
But it di>es not relate to the continued existence of the soul 
aftor iloatli. aud may Ik* more conveniently trcateil of elsewhere, 
in ixmnexion with such subjivts as demoniacal possession and 
fi*iish-worship. Wo arv here concerned with the more permanent 
tcnaucv of souls for succcsKive lives in successive bodies. 
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Permanent transition, new birth, or re-incamation of human 
souls in other human bodies, is especially considered to take 
place by the soul of a deceased person animating the body of 
an infant. North American Indians of the Algonquin districts, 
when little children died, would bury them by the wayside, 
that their souls might pass into mothers passing by, and so be 
bom again.^ In North-West America, among the TacuUis, we 
hear of direct transfusion of soul by the medicine-man, who, put- 
ting his hands on the breast of the dying or dead, then holds them 
over the head of a relative and blows through them ; the next 
child bom to this recipient of the departed soul is animated by 
it, and takes the rank and name of the deceased.^ The Nutka 
Indians not without ingenuity accounted for the existence of a 
distant tribe speaking the same language as themselves, by 
declaring them to be the spirits of their dead.^ In Greenland, 
where the wretched custom of abandoning and even plundering 
widows and orphans was tending to bring the whole race to 
extinction, a helpless widow would seek to persuade some father 
that the soul of a dead child of his had passed into a living child 
of hers, or vice verad, thus gaining for hereelf a new relative and 
protector.* It is mostly ancestral or kindred souls that are 
thought to enter into children, and this kind of transmigration 
is therefore from the savage point of view a highly philosophical 
theory, accounting as it does so well for the general resemblance 
between parents and children, and even for the more special 
phenomena of atavism. In North- West America, among the 
Koloshes, the mother sees in a dream the deceased relative 
whose transmitted soul will give his likeness to the child ;^ 
and in Vancouver's Island in 1860 a lad was much regarded 
by the Indians because he had a mark like the scar of a gim- 
shot wound on his hip, it being believed that a chief dead 
some four generations before, who had such a mark, had re- 

* Brcbeuf in 'Rcl. des Jes. dans la Nouvelle France/ 1635, p. 130; Charle- 
voix, * Nouvelle France,' voL vi. p. 75. See Brinton, p. 253. 

' Waitz, vol. Hi. p. 195, see pp. 198, 213. 
' Mayne, * British Columbia,' p. 181. 

* Cranz, * Griinland,' pp. 248, 258, see p. 212. See also Turner, * Polynesia,' 
p. 353 ; Meiners, vol. ii. p. 793. 

' Bastian, * Psychologic,' p. 28. 
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4 ANIMISM. 

turned.^ In Old Calabar, if a mother loees a child and another is 
bom soon after, she thinks the departed one to have come back.^ 
The Wanika consider that the soul of a dead ancestor animates 
a child, and this is why it resembles its &ther or mother.' In 
Guinea a child b»*aring a strong resemblance, physical or mental, 
to a dead relative, is supposed to have inherited his soul ; * and 
the Yorubas, greeting a new-bom inCsknt vnth the salutation, 
** Thou art come * ** look for signs to show what ancestral soul has 
returned among them.^ Among the Khonds of Orissa, births 
are celebrated by a feast on the seventh day, and the priest, 
diTining by dropping rice-grains in a cup of water, and judging 
firom ob6ervati<His made on the person of the infant, determines 
which of his progenitors has reappeared^ and the child generally 
at least among the northern tribes receives the name of that 
ancestor.* The naming of children, with reference to the belief 
in return of ancestral souls, appears in DahomeJ The renewal 
of old fiunily names by giving them to new-bom children, a 
practice not unknown among savages^ may always be suspected 
of involving iome such thought ; as when the Xew Zealand 
priest would repeat to the in£int a long list of names of its 
ancestors, fixing upon that name which the child, by sneezing 
car crying when it was uttered, was considered to select for itself ;* 
or when 4ome North American In^iians were observed to set the 
chili in place o( the last "jwner of its name, so that a man would 
treat as his gramlfiither a child who might have been his 
grandson.^ 

The belief in the new human birth of the doj>arted soul 



▼oL V. p. I«iO, •»&:.. aIjmj Papaa* aa«l 'iCliemL'e:*. 

* Barren. • W. * W fh W. Afc,' p. 379. 

* KrapC • E. Afr/ p. iOL 

* J. L. WJaon, ' W^- A*.* p. il<) : jk ildo BL CLirk«» 'Staftrm L*one/ jk 15a, 

* Bwscaxi, L u*. 

* Macpherwiu p. 72 ; iL*o TickeH ia ' Joara. JL*. Soc. Bifogii!.' rvl. ti. pp^ 
. in -Tr. Etli. Sue.* tuL tL p. ii ^sixnilar rite of MaiKdiie& an.! 



<tc : DaltDtt in "Tr. Eai. Sue.* tu*. t*^ p. 22 ^sixmiar nte of MoikUsi ;uid 

• BarGm. *D«iionxe,' ▼'jL ii- p. I J?. 

• A. 5. Tliunuuiu • X<v ZrtLinii,* L 115 ; 3if« ShortUnvL * TraditwnV »^ 
115: Tira«fr. * PoiyneMu.' 7. 353. 

• « haritfToix. ' ^ oar nil** Fram.^' tuL ▼ p. 4:W. Sw aIso StvlWr^ * Kaait». 
dtatfka. p. 3S;S : Knchi^ninnikiw, p. 117 : R««CaB» * M«aK^' wt. tl |^ tT« 
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which has even led West African negroes to commit suicide 
when in distant slavery, that they may revive in their own land 
in fact amounts among several of the lower races to a distinct 
doctrine of an earthly resurrection. One of the most remark- 
able forms which this belief assumes is when dark-skinned races^ 
wanting some reasonable theory to account for the appearance 
among them of human creatures of a new strange sort, the 
white men, and struck with their pallid ghostly hue combined 
with powers that seem those of superhuman spiritual beings, 
have determined that the manes of their dead must have come 
back in this wondrous shape. The aborigines of Australia have 
expressed this theory in the simple formula, " Blackfellow tumble 
down, jump up Whitefellow." Thus a native who was hanged 
years ago at Melbourne expressed in his last moments the hope- 
ful belief that he would jump up Whitefellow, and have lots of 
sixpences. The doctrine has been current among them since 
early days of European intercourse, and in accordance with it 
they habitually regarded the Englishmen as their own deceased 
kindred, come back to their coimtry from an attachment to it 
in a former life. Real or imagined likeness completed the delu- 
sion, as when Sir George Grey was hugged and wept over by an 
old woman who found in him a son she had lost, or when a 
convict, recognized as a deceased relative, was endowed anew 
with the land he had possessed during his former life. A 
similar theory may be traced northward by the Torres Islands 
to New Caledonia, where the natives thought the white men to 
be the spirits of the dead who bring sickness, aud assigned this 
as their reason for wishing to kill white men.^ In Africa, again, 
the belief is found among the Western negroes that they will 
rise again white, and the Bari of the White Nile, believing in 
the resurrection of the dead on earth, considered the first white 
people they saw as departed spirits thus come back.^ 

The lower psychology, drawing no definite line of demarcation 
between souls of men and of beasts, can at least admit without. 

* Grey, * Australia,' vol. i. p. 301 ; I-Ang, * Queensland,' pp. 34, 836; Bon wick,. 
* Tasmanians,* p. 183 ; Scherzer, * Voy. of Novara,' voL iii. p. 34 ; Bastian, ' Psy- 
chologic,* p. 222, * Mensch,' vol. iii. pp. 362-3, and in Lazarus and Steinthal's 
*2Ieit8chrift,' L c. ; Turner, 'Polynesia,' p. 424. 

• Romer, 'Guinea,' p. 85 ; Brun-RoUet, * Nil Blanc,' etc. p. 234. 
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difficulty the transmission of human souls into the bodies of the 
lower animals. In North-West America we find some Indians 
believing the spirits of their dead to enter into bears, and 
travellers have heard of a tribe begging the life of a wrinkle- 
faced old she grizzly bear as the recipient of the soul of some 
particular grandam, whom they fancied the creature to resemble.^ 
So, among the Esquimaux, a traveller noticed a widow who was 
living for conscience sake upon birds, and would not touch 
walrus-meat, which the angekok had forbidden her for a time, 
because her late husband had entered into a walrus.^ Among 
the North American Indians, we hear of the Powhatans refrain- 
ing from doing harm to certain small wood-birds which received 
the souls of their chiefs ;* of Huron souls turning into turtle- 
doves after the burial of their bones at the Feast of the Dead ;* 
of that pathetic funeral rite of the Iroquois, the setting free a 
bird on the evening of burial, to carry away the soul.^ In 
Mexico, the Tlascalans thought that after death the souls of 
nobles would animate beautiful singing birds, while plebeians 
passed into weasels and beetles and such like vile creatures.* 
In Brazil, the Tecunas are said to have believed in transmigra- 
tion after death into man or brute ; the I^annas say that the 
souls of the brave will become beautiful birds feeding on plea- 
sant fruits, but cowards will be turned into reptiles.^ A mis- 
sionary heard a Chiriquane woman of Buenos Ayres say of a fox, 
" May not that be the spirit of my dead daughter ? " ® Among 
the Abipones we hear of certain little ducks which fly in flocks 
at night, uttering a mournful hiss, and which fancy associates 
with the souls of the dead ; • while in Popayan it is said that 
doves were not killed, as inspired by departed souls.*" In Africa 

> Schoolcraft, * Indian Tribes,* part iii. i\ 113. 
' Hayes, * Arctic Boat Journey,' p. 198. 

' Brinton, * Myths of New World/ p. 102. 
< Brebcuf in 'Rel. des Jes,' 1636, p. 104. 

* Morgan, 'Iroquois,' p. 174. 

• Clavigero, * Messico,* vol. ii. p. 5. 

7 Martins, * Ethnog. Amer.* vol. i. pp. 446, 602 ; Markham in * Tr Etli <*n#» » 
Tol. 111. p. 195. 

> Brinton, p. 254. 

» DobrizhofTer, * Abipones/ vol. ii. pp. 74, 270. 

» Coreal in Briutou, L c. See also J. G. Miiller, p. 139 (Natchez), 223 (Caribs^ 
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again, mention is made of the Maravi thinking that the souls of 
bad men become jackals, and good men snakes.^ The Zulus, 
while admitting that a man may turn into a wasp or lizard, 
work out in the fullest way the idea of the dead becoming 
snakes, a creature whose change of skin has so often been 
associated with the thought of resurrection and immortality. It 
is especially certain green or brown harmless snakes, which 
come gently and fearlessly into houses, which are considered to 
be " amatongo " or ancestors, and therefore are treated respect- 
fully, and have offerings of food given them. In two ways, the 
dead man who has become a snake can still be recognized ; if 
the creature is one-eyed, or has a scar or some other mark, it is 
recognized as the " itongo" of a man who was thus marked in 
life; but if he had no mark, the ''itongo" appears in human 
shape in dreams, thus revealing the personality of the snake.' 
In Guinea, monkeys foimd near a graveyard are supposed to be 
animated by the spirits of the dead, and in certain localities 
monkeys, crocodiles, and snakes, being thought men in metem- 
psychosis, are held sacred.^ It is to be borne in mind that 
notions of this kind may form in barbaric psychology but a 
portion of the wide doctrine of the soul's future existence. For 
a conspicuous instance of this, let us take the system of the 
Gold-^ast negroes. They believe that the "kla" or " kra," 
the vital soul, becomes at death a " sisa " or ghost, which can 
remain in the house with the body, plague the living, and cause 
sickness, till it departs or is driven by the sorcerer to the bank 
of the River Wolta, where the ghosts build themselves houses 
and dwell But they can and do come back from this Land of 
Souls. They can be bom again as souls in new human bodies, 
and a soul who was poor before will now be rich. Many will 
not come back as men, but will become animals. To an African 
mother who has lost her child, it is a consolation to say, '' He 
will come again." * 
In higher levels of culture, the theory of re-embodiment of 

' Waitz, vol. iL p. 419 (Maravi). 

' Callaway, * Rel. of Amazulu,' p. 196, etc. ; Arbonsset and Daumas, p. 277. 
» J. L. Wilson, * W. Afr.' pp. 210, 218. See also Brun-Rollet, pp. 200, 234 ; 
Meiners, vol. L p. 211. 
* Steiuliaoser in * Mag. der Evang. ^liss.* Basel, 1856, Ko. 2, p. 135. 
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ihi* *nm\ appoarK in Ktrong and varied development Though 
huiitmu{i^\y not received by the early Aryans, the doctrine of 
inignitiou Wfut adopted and adapted by Hindu philosophy, and 
fcinuH an inttigral jiart of that great system common to Brah- 
luauitini and liuildluHni, wherein successive births or existences 
uru ht)litiv(ul to carry on the consequences of past and prepare the 
auttnuultmtH t)f future life. To the Hindu the body is but the 
tuniporury riHioj^tiU'Io of t!io soul, which, " bound in the chains 
iif iliHuU " and *• oating the fmits of past actions," promotes or 
dognuloH itHolf along a series of embodiments in plant, beasts 
n>an, lU^ity. Tluis all creatures diflfer rather in degree than 
kiuii, all luv akin to lutui, mi elephant or ape or worm may once 
havo Ihhui human, and may InH^'ome human again, a pariah or 
IviU'lu^riau in at onoo low-c^i^to among n\eu and high-caste among 
\uuttv4. Thnuigh such IkhHos migrate the sinful souls which 
iUviiiv hasi dmwu down frinu primal purity into gross material 
Uui^ ; tho w\xrKl whert> thov do penance for the gmlt incurred 
iu jv*.sl oxUlemvss U a huge n^formatorj*. and life is the long 
griowHW ju\\v<s* i>f develojxiug evil into gixnl. The rules are set 
lx*«h iu th<^ Kx4. v>f Mauxk how i^^uls oudowevl with the quality 
v»l ^vK\lu\'«5:i ^\|uirv diviue uature. while souU governed by 
(H^cik take u(^ tho huiuau sj^t^to. and $ouk ;>uuk in darkness 
^tfv^ v.k^nisU\l iv* bruu\< Thu:^ tho rang\^ of migration stretches 
\k*^u%a!\l tWujt ^v\l> aint ^^aiuts^ thrv^ugh hv^lv ascetics Brah- 
mazi.N »j\uij.»ii!s kin^ v\»uu^Uoi:^ to aotv^r:?^ druukard:^ birdsv 
Jboivvrs v:hv'*i;as ^Iv^4iattUk hv»i:^^<>^ Sudi^^is bdrbanans^ wild 
N^iksLcN >a^ik-,'5< %vruJU5k iud^vts. auvl iu%.*M ihvj^ Ol^-ur^ as the 
cvuiUcu ui^-tsxlv *j> K-txk^x-u the criuxc aiu; it:s ^Hiui;shuieut in a 
:k*^ iiW, '-hcrv yutuv W ui:i>wru^>i ihivu^h the vxvW ot pienal 
lin4aj>m.;t^RiC:ca jua Atuuipc j^l A^»t*rva*i:ta:vue5i5^ of ^vualt\\ and 
;iii jjCMicx'a :^ ^Niujiaai lac sLiJLU^rr ^bviviu he siuux^xL For 
•iiwlts^ Auiaiitt^ ui Ji wxvxKiiS. <;^\.^^Cv't^^v UK'U Asv ATdicced with 
.i*:ai-*u*tic!N '.be >tc*ilcr v.'C xwi >h^fcll ts.* 0A>^v^*t:c. ihc >caiical- 
!u\juvL^r >ii*iLl 3vi^v Toal '!>i:v*i:i>» lac hoiN».-c.c->Kilv; sbvCl ^^o '-aau?. 

u^Uiiva . -..'K ■u.ii.it.A^c ^ A l^»hzii.ci uia\ iw^x. :u;v ;fc x^tlvi 
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beast or a pariah ; he who adulterously dishonours his guru or 
spiritual father shall be a hundred times re-bom as glass, a^ 
bush, a creeper, a carrion bird, a beast of prey ; the cruel shall 
become bloodthirsty beasts ; stealers of grain and meat shall 
turn into rats and vultures ; the thief who took dyed garments^ 
kitchen-herbs, or perfumes, shall become accordingly a red 
partridge, a peacock, or a musk-rat. In short, "in whatever 
disposition of mind a man accomplishes such and such an act> 
he shall reap the fruit in a body endowed with such and such a^ 
quality.^ The recognition of plants as possible receptacles of 
the transmigi'ating spirit well illustrates the conception of souls 
of plants. The idea is one known to lower races in the district 
of the world which has been more or less under Hindu influence. 
Thus we hear among the Dayaks of Borneo of the human soul 
entering the trunks of trees, where it may be seen damp and 
blood-like, but no longer personal and sentient ;2 and the Santals 
of Bengal are said to fancy that uncharitable men and childlesa 
women are eaten eternally by worms and snakes, while the good 
enter into fruit-bearing trees.^ But it is an open question 
whether these and the Hindu ideas are originally independent 
of each other, and if not, did the Hindus adopt the ideas of the 
indigenes, or vice versd ? A curious commentary on the Hindu 
working out of the conception of plant-souls is to be found in a 
passage in a I7th century work, which describes certain Brah- 
mans of the Coromandel Coast as eating fruits, but being careful 
not to pull the plants up by the roots, lest they should dislodge 
a soul ; but few, it is remarked, are so scrupulous as this, and 
the consideration has occurred to them that souLs in roots and 
herbs are in most viJe and abject bodies, so that if dislodged 
they may become better off by entering into the bodies of men 
or beasts.* Moreover, the Brahmanic doctrine of souls trans« 
migrating into inert things has in like manner a bearing on the 
savage theory of object-souls.* 

1 Manu, xL xii. Ward, 'Hindoos,' vol. i. p. 164, vol. ii. pp. 215, 347-52. 

2 St John, *Far EasV vol. i p. 181. 

* Honter, 'Rural Bengal,' p. 210. See also Shaw in 'As. Res.' vol. iv. p. 46: 
(R^jmahul tribes). 

* Abraham Roger, ' La Porte Ouverte,* Amst. 1670, p. 107. 

' Kanu, xiL 9 : " ^arirajaih karmmadoahaih y&ti sth&varat&m narah" — "for 
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Buddhism, like the Brahmanism from which it seceded, habi- 
tually recognized transmigration between superhuman and 
human beings and the lower animals, and in an exceptional 
way recognized a degradation even into a plant or a thing. 
How the Buddhist mind elaborated the doctrine of metem- 
psychosis, may be seen in the endless legends of Gautama him- 
self undergoing his 550 births, suffering pain and misery through 
countless ages to gain the power of freeing sentient beings from 
the misery inherent in all existence. Four times he became 
Maha Brahma, twenty times the dewa Sekra, and many times 
or few he passed through such stages as a hermit, a king, a rich 
man, a slave, a potter, a gambler, a curer of snake bites, an ape, 
an elephant, a bull, a serpent, a snipe, a fish, a frog, the dewa 
or genius of a tree. At last, when he became the supreme 
Buddha, his mind, like a vessel overflowing with honey, over- 
flowed with the ambrosia of truth, and he proclaimed his 
triumph over life : — 

** Fainfal are repeated births. 

house-builder ! I have seen thee, 

Thou canst not build again a house for me. 

Thy rafters are broken 

Thy roof-timbers are shattered, 

My mind is detached, 

1 have attained to the extinction of desire.'' 

Whether the Buddhists receive the full Hindu doctrine of the 
migration of the individual soul from birth to birth, or whether 
they refine away into metaphysical subtleties the notion of 
continued personality, they do consistently and systematically 
hold that a man's life in former existences is the cause of his 
now being what he is, while at this moment he is accumulating 
merit or demerit whose result will determine his fate in future 
lives. Memory, it is true, fails generally to recal these past 
births, but memory, as we know, stops short of the beginning 
even of this present life. When King Bimsara's feet were 
burned and rubbed with salt by command of his ciniel son that 
he might not walk, why was this torture inflicted on a man so 

crimes done in the body, the man goes to the inert (motionless) state ; " xii. 42, 
"sth&yar&h krimakttfi^cha matsyfth saip&h sakachhap&h pa^aTa^a mrigas- 
chaiva jaghany& tAmaM gatih'* — '* inert (motionless) things, worms and insects, 
fiah, serpents, tortoises and beasts and deer also are the last dark form." 
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holy ? Because in a previous birth he had walked near a dagoba 
with his slippers on, and had trodden on a priest's carpet with- 
out washing his feet A man may be prosperous for a time on 
account of the merit he has received in former births, but if he 
does not continue to keep the precepts, his next birth will be in 
one of the hells, he will then be bom in this world as a beast, 
afterwards as a preta or sprite ; a proud man may be bom again 
ugly with large lips, or as a demon or a worm. The Buddhist 
theory of " karma " or " action," which controls the destiny of 
all sentient beings, not by judicial reward and punishment, but 
by the inflexible result of cause into eflfect, wherein the present 
is ever determined by the past in an unbroken line of causation, 
is indeed one of the world's most remarkable developments of 
ethical speculation.^ 

Within the classic world, the ancient Egyptians are described 
as maintaining a doctrine of migration, whether by successive 
embodiments in a "cycle of necessity" through creatures of 
earth, sea, and air, and back again to man, or by the simpler 
judicial penalty which sent back the wicked dead to earth as 
unclean beasts. The pictures and hieroglyphic sentences of the 
Book of the Dead are still preserved, and though the ambiguity 
of its formulas and the difiiculty of distinguishing material from 
mystical meaning in its doctrine make it of little use as a check 
upon the classic accounts, yet it shows at least that notions of 
metamorphosis of the soul did hold a large place in the Egyptian 
religion.^ In Greek philosophy, great teachers stood forth 
to proclaim it. Plato had mythic knowledge to convey of 
souls entering such new incarnations as their glimpse of real 
existence had made them fit for, from the body of a philosopher 
or a lover down to the body of a tyrant and usurper ; of souls 
transmigrating into beasts and rising again to man according to 
the lives they led ; of birds that were light-minded souls ; of 
oysters suffering in banishment the penalty of utter ignorance. 

' Koppen, 'Religion des Buddha,' vol. i. pp. 85, 289, etc., 818 ; Barthdlemy 
Saint-Hilaire, ' Le Bouddha et sa Religion,' p. 122 ; Hardy, * Manual of 
Bodhiam,' pp. 98, etc., 180, 318, 445, etc. 

« Herod, ii. 123, see Rawlinson's Tr. ; Plutarch. De Iside 81, 72; Wilkinson, 
* Ancient Eg.' vol. ii. eh. xvL ; Bunscn, * Egypt's Place in Univ. Hist.' vols. iv. 
and V. 
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Pythagoras is made to illustrate in his own person his doctrine 
of metempsychosis, by recognizing where it hung in Here's 
temple the shield he had carried in a former birth, when he was 
that Euphorbos whom Menelaus slew at the siege of Troy. 
Aftenvards he was Hermotimos, the Klazomenian prophet whose 
funeral rites were so prematurely celebrated while his soul was 
out, and after that, as Lucian tells the story, his prophetic soul 
passed into the body of a cock. Mikyllos asks this cock to tell 
him about Troy — were things there really as Homer said ? But 
the cock replies, " How should he have known, O Mikyllos ? 
When it was happening he was a camel in Baktria." ^ 

In the later Jewish philosophy, the Kabbalists took up the 
doctrine of migration, the gilgul or " rolling on " of souls, and 
maintained it by that characteristic method of Biblical inter- 
pretation which it is good to hold up from time to time for a 
warning to the mystical interpreters of our own day. The soul 
of Adam passed into David, and shall pass into the Messiah, for 
are not these initials in the very name of Ad(a)m, and does not 
Ezekiel say that " my servant David shall be their prince for 
ever." Cain's soul passed into Jethro, and AbeFs into Moses, 
and therefore it was that Jethro gave Moses his daughter to 
wife. Souls migrate into beasts and birds and vermin, for is 
not Jehovah " the lord of the spirits of all flesh?" and he who 
has done one sin beyond his good works shall pass into a brute. 
He who >:^ves a Jew unclean meat to eat, his soul shall enter 
into a leaf, blown to and fro by the wind ; " for ye shall be as an 
oak whose leaf fudeth ;** and he who speaks ill words, his soul shall 
pasi into a dumb stone, as did Nabal's, " and he became a stone.*** 
Within the range of Christian influence, tlie Manichaeans appear 
as the most remarkable exponents of the metempsychosis. We 
hetur K}{ their ideas of sinners* souls transmigrating into beasts 
the viler acconling to their crimes; that ho wlio kills a fowl or 
rat will become a fowl or rat himself; that souls can pass into 
plants rootetl in the grv»und, which thus have not only life but 
sense ; that the Si»uls of reapers pass into Wans and luirlev to 

» put. PhjeJo, Tiaueus Pha.'dru.s R«rp. Ovivl. Metam. w. 100; LucUn 
Somn. 17, «to. Philo*tr. Vit. A^K>Uoa. Tyniu. S^. also Mover's Convlr^" 
tiudLv-LtfXiooD, Art. * Xirltnwandcruui;. 

: Eiaviuuvu^r, imx iL p. -3, vtc. 
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be cut down in their turn, and thus the elect were careful to 
explain to the bread when they ate it, that it was not they who 
reaped the com it was made of ; that the souls of the auditors, 
the spiritually low commonalty who lived a married life, would 
pass into melons and cucumbers, to finish their purification by 
being eaten by the elect. But these details come to us from 
the accounts of bitter theological adversaries, and the question 
is, how much of them did the Manichaeans really and soberiy 
believe ? Allowing for exaggeration and constructive imputation, 
there is reason to consider the account at least founded on fact. 
It seems clear that the Manichsean sect, when they fused together 
Zarathustrism, Buddhism, and Christianity into a transcendental 
ascetic faith, adopted the Hindu theory of penance and purifi- 
cation of souls by migration into animals and plants, probably 
elaborating it meanwhile into fresh and fanciful details.^ The 
doctrine of metempsychosis has been again and again noticed 
in a district of South-Western Asia. William of Ruysbroek 
speaks of the notion of souls passing from body to body as 
general among the mediaeval Nestorians, even a somewhat 
intelligent priest consulting him as to the souls of brutes, whether 
they could find refuge elsewhere so as not to be compelled to 
labour after death. Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela records in the 
12th century of the Druses of Mount Hermon : " They say that 
the soul of a virtuous man is transferred to the body of a new- 
bom child, whereas that of the vicious transmigrates into a dog, 
or some other animal." Such ideas indeed seem not yet extinct 
in the modem Druse nation. Among the Nassairi, also, transmi- 
gration is believed in as a penance and purification : we hear of 
migration of unbelievers into camels, asses, dogs, or sheep, of dis- 
obedient Nassairi into Jews, Sunnis, or Christians, of the faithful 
into new bodies of their own people, a few such changes of 
" shirt " {i. e. body), bringing them to enter paradise or become 
stars.* An instance of the belief within the limits of modem 

* Beausobre, * Hist, de Manichee,* etc. vol. L pp. 245-6, vol. ii. pp. 496^-9. 
See Augustin. Contra Faust. ; De Hseres. ; De Qnantitate Anirote. 

^ Old. de Rubruquis in * Rec. des Voy. Soc. de G^ographie de Paris,' vol. iv. 
p. 856. Benjamin of Tudela, ed. and tr. by Ashcr, Hebrew 22, Bug. p. 62. 
Niebuhr, ' Rcisebeschr. nach Arabien,' etc. vol. ii. pp. 438-443; Meiners, vol. 
ii. p. 796. 
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Christian Europe may be found among the Bulgarians, whose 
superstition is that Turks who have never eaten pork in life 
will become wild boars after death. A party assembled to feast 
on a boar has been known to throw it all away, for the meat 
jumped off the spit into the fire, and a piece of cotton was found 
in the ears, which the wise man decided to be a piece of the 
ci-devant Turk's turban.^ Such cases, however, are exceptional 
Metempsychosis never became one of the great doctrines of 
Christendom, though not unknown in mediaeval scholasticism, 
and though maintained by an eccentric theologian here and 
there into our own times. It would be strange were it not so. 
It is in the very nature of the development of religion that 
speculations of the earlier culture should dwindle to survivals^ 
yet be again and again revived. Doctrines transmigrate, if 
souls do not ; and metempsychosis, wandering along the course 
of ages, came at last to animate the souls of Fourier and Soame 
Jenyns, 

Thus we have traced the ancient theory of metempsychosis 
in stage after stage of the world's civilization, scattered among 
the native races of America and Africa, established in old Egypt^ 
elaborated by the Hindu mind into its great system of ethical 
philosophy, reviving and failing through classic and mediaeval 
Europe, and lingering at last in the modem world as an intellectual 
crotchet, of little account but to the ethnographer who notes it 
down as an item of evidence for his continuity of culture. What, 
we may well ask, was the original cause and motive of the doc- 
trine of transmigration? Something may be said in answer, 
though not at all enough for full explanation. The theory that 
ancestral souls return, thus imparting their own likeness of 
mind and body to their descendants and kindred, has been 
aliX'a^Iy mentioned and commended as in itself a very reasonable 
and philosophical hypothesis, accounting for the phenomenon of 
family likeness going on from generation to generation. But 
why should it have been imagined that men's souls could inhabit 
the bodies of beasts and birds ? As has been already pointed 
out, savages not unreasonably consider the lower animals to have 
souls like their own, and this state of mind makes the idea of 

> St CUir and Brophy, • Bulgaria,' p. 67. 
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a man's soul transmigrating into a beast's body at least seem 
possible. But it does not actually suggest the idea. The view 
stated in a previous chapter as to the origin of the conception 
of soul in general, may perhaps help us here. As it seems that 
the fii-st conception of souls may have been that of the souls of 
men, this being afterwards extended by analogy to the souls of 
animals, plants, etc., so it may seem that the original idea of 
transmigration was the straightforward and reasonable one of 
human souls being re-bom in new human bodies, this notion 
being afteinvards extended to take in re-birth in bodies of 
animals, and so forth. There are some well-marked savage 
ideas which will fit with such a course of thought. The half- 
human features and actions and characters of animals are 
watched with wondering sympathy by the savage, as by the 
child. The beast is the very incarnation of familiar qualities 
of man ; and such names as lion, bear, fox, owl, parrot, viper, 
worm, when we use them as epithets, condense into a word some 
leading feature of a human life. Consistently with this, we see 
in looking over details of savage transmigration, that the crea- 
tures often have an evident fitness to the character of the human 
beings whose souls are to pass into them, so that the savage 
philosopher's fancy of transferred souls offered something like an 
explanation of the likeness between beast and man. This comes 
more clearly into view among the more civilized races who have 
worked out the idea of transmigration into ethical schemes of 
retribution, where the appropriateness of the creatures chosen 
is almost as manifest to the modem critic as it could have been 
to the ancient believer. Perhaps the most graphic restoration 
of the state of mind in which the theological doctrine of metem- 
psychosis was worked out in long-past ages, may be found in 
the writings of a modem theologian whose spiritualism often 
follows to the extreme the intellectual tracks of the lower races. 
In the spiritual world, says Emanuel Swedenborg, such persons 
as have opened themselves for the admission of the devil and 
acquired the nature of beasts, becoming foxes in cunning, etc., 
appear also at a distance in the proper shape of such beasts as 
they represent in disposition.^ Lastly, one of the most notable 

* Swedenborg, ' The True Chrutian Religion,' 13. Compare the notion attri- 
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points about the theory of transmigration is its close bearing 
upon a thought which lies very deep in the history of philo- 
sophy, the development-theory of organic life in successive 
stages. An elevation from the vegetable to the lower animal 
life, and thence onward through the higher animals to man, to 
say nothing of superhuman beings, does not here require even a 
succession of distinct individuals, but is brought by the theory 
of metempsychosis within the compass of the successive veget- 
able and animal lives of a single being. 

Here a few words may be said on a subject which cannot be 
left out of sight, connecting as it does the two great branches of 
the doctrine of future existence, but which it is difficult to 
handle in definite terms, and much more to trace historically by 
comparing the views of lower and higher races. This is the 
doctrine of a bodily renewal or resurrection. To the philosophy 
of the lower races it is by no means necessary that the surviving 
soul should be provided with a new body, for it seems itself to 
be of a filmy or vaporous corporeal nature, capable of carrying 
on an independent existence like other corporeal creatures. 
Savage descriptions of the next world are often such absolute 
copies of this, that it is scarcely possible to say whether the 
dead are or are not thought of as having bodies like the living ; 
and a few pieces of evidence of this class are hardly enough to 
prove the lower races to hold original and distinct doctrines of 
corporeal resurrection. ^ Again, attention must be given to the 
practice, so common among low and high races, of preserving 
relics of the dead, from mere morsels of bone up to whole 
mummified bodies. It is well known that the departed soul is 
often thought apt to revisit the remains of the body. But how 
far the preservation of these remains may be connected with an 
idea of bodily resurrection, whether among the native races of 
America, or in ancient Egypt, or elsewhere, is a problem for 

buted to tlic followers of Basilides the Gnostic, of men whose nature is generated 
by spirits as of wolf, ape, lion, or bear, wherefore their souls bear the properties 
of these, and imitate their deeds (Clem. Alex. Stromal ii. c. 20). 

I Si^ J. G. Muller, 'Amer. Urrel.* p. 208 (Caribs); but compare Rochefort, 
p. 429. Steller, * Kamtschatka,* p. 269; Gastrin, * Fmnische Mythologie,* 
p. 119. 
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which the evidence available does not seem sufficient.^ In 
discussing the closely allied doctrine of metempsychosis, I have 
described the theory of the soul's transmigration into a new 
human body as asserting in fact an earthly resuiTection. From 
the same point of view, a bodily resurrection in Heaven or 
Hades is technically a transmigration of the soul. This is 
plain among the higher races, in whose religion these doctrines 
take at once clearer definition and more practical import. There 
are some distinct mentions of bodily resurrection in the Rig 
Veda : the dead is spoken of as glorified, putting on his body 
(tanu) ; and it is even promised that the pious man shall be 
bom in the next world with his entire body (sarvatanft). 
In Brahmanism and Buddhism, the re-births of souls in bodies 
to inhabit heavens and hells are simply included as particular 
cases of transmigration. The question of an old Persian doctrine 
of resurrection, thought by some to be related to the late Jewish 
doctrine, is obscure.* In early Christianity, the conception of 
bodily resurrection is developed with especial strength and ful- 
ness in the Pauline doctrine. For an explicit interpretation of 
this doctrine, such as commended itself to the minds of later 
theologians, it is instructive to cite the remarkable passage of 
Origen, where he speaks of "corporeal matter, of which matter, 
in whatever quality placed, the soul always has use, now indeed 
carnal, but afterwards indeed subtler and purer, which is called 
spiritual*' ' 

Passing from these metaphysical doctrines of civilized 
theology, we now take up a series of beliefs higher in prac- 
tical moment, and more clearly conceived in savage thought. 
There may well have been, and there may still be, low races 
destitute of any belief in a Future State. Nevertheless, 

* See for American evidence Brinton, * Myths of New World,' p. 254, etc. 
For Egypti'^ evidence Birch's tr. of 'Book of Dead' in Biinscn's 'Egypt,' 
voL vi ; Wilkinson, etc. 

« Aryan evidence in * Rig- Veda,' x. 14, 8 ; xi. 1. 8 ; Mann, xii. 16-22 ; Max 
Miiller, • Todtenbestattung,* pp. xii. xiv.; Chips, vol. i. p. 47 ; Muir in 'Joum. 
Aa. Soc. Bengal,' vol. i. 1865, p. 306 ; Ward, 'Hindoos,' vol. ii pp. 832, 847, 
867 ; Haug, * Parsees,' p. 266 ; see Alger, * Future life.' 

• Origen. De Princip. ii. 3, 2: "materia? corporalis, ciyus materia anima 
nsum semper habet, in qualibet qualitate positse, nunc quidem camali, postmoduni 
Tero Bubtiliori et puriori, que spiritalia appellatur." 

YOU II. c: 
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prudent ethnographers must often doubt accounts of such, for 
this reason, that the savage who declare that the dead live no 
more, may merely mean to say that they are dead. When the 
East African is asked what becomes of his buried ancestors, the 
" old people," he can reply that " they are ended," yet at the 
same time he fully admits that their ghosts survive.^ In an 
account of the religious ideas of the Zulus, taken down from a 
native, it is explicitly stated that Unkulunkulu the Old-Old- 
One said that people " were to die and never rise again," and 
that he allowed them " to die and rise no more."^ Knowing so 
thoroughly as we now do the theology of the Zulus, whose 
ghosts not only survive in the imder-world, but are the very 
deities of the living, we can put the proper sense to these 
expressions. But without such information, we might have 
mistaken them for denials of the soul's existence after death. 
This objection may even apply to one of the most formal denials 
of a future life ever placed on record among an uncultured race, 
a poem of the Dinka tribe of the White Nile, concerning 
Deudid the Creator : 

** On tho (lay when Dondid mado all things, 

Ho mado the sim ; 
And tho fiun comes forth, goes down, and comes again : 

IIo made the moon ; 
And tho moon comes forth, goes down, and comes again : 

IIo mado the stars ; 
And tho stars come forth, go down, and come again : 

He mado man ; 
And man comes forth, goes down into tho ground, and comes no more." 

It is to 1)0 remarked, however, that the close neighbours of these 
Dinka, the Bari, believe that the dead do return to live again 
on eartli, and the question arises whether it is the doctrine 
of bodily resurrection, or the doctrine of the surviving ghost- 
soul, that the Dinka poem denies. The missionary Kauf- 
mann says that the Dinka do not believe the immortality 
of the soul, that they think it but a breath, and with 
death all is over; Brun-Rollet's contrary authority goes to 
prov<,' that they do believe in another life ; both leave it an open 

* Burton, 'Central Africa,* vol. ii. p. 3lo. 
- C'alliiwny, * Kol. of Ainizulu,* p. Hi. 
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question whether they recognize the existence of surviving 
ghosts.1 The case is, like various others of the same kind, 
incomplete. 

Looking at the religion of the lower races as a whole, we 
shall at least not be ill-advised in taking as one of its general 
and principal elements the doctrine of the souFs Future Life, 
But here it is needful to explain, to limit, and to reserve, lest 
modem theological ideas should lead us to misconstrue more 
primitive beliefs. In such enquiries the phrase " immortality of 
the soul'* is to be avoided as misleading. It is doubtful how 
far the lower psychology entertains at all an absolute conception 
of immortality, for past and future fade soon into utter vague- 
ness as the savage mind quits the present to explore them, the 
measure of months and years breaks down even within the 
naiTOw span of human life, and the survivor s thought of the 
soul of the departed dwindles and disappears with the personal 
memory that kept it alive. Even among races who distinctly 
accept the doctrine of the surviving soul, this acceptance is not 
unanimous. In savage as in civilized life, dull and careless 
natures ignore a world to come as too far oflf, while sceptical 
intellects reject it as an unproved superstition. Far from its 
being held by all men as the destiny of all men, whole classes 
are formally excluded from it. In the Tonga islands, the 
future life was a privilege of caste, for while the chiefs and 
higher orders were to pass in divine ethereality to the happy 
land of Bolotu, the lower ranks were believed to be endowed 
only witli souLs that died with their bodies ; and although some 
of these had the vanity to claim a place in paradise among their 
betters, the populace in general acquiesced in the extinction of 
their own plebeian spirits.^ The Nicaraguans believed that if 
a man lived well, his soul would ascend to dwell among the 
gods, but if ill, it would perish with the body, and there would 
be an end of it." Granted that the soul survives the death of 

* KaufnumD, * Schildeningen aus Centralafrika,' p. 124 ; 0. Lojcan in *Rev. 
dc8 Deux Mondea,' ^\pr. 1, 1860, p. 760 ; sec Brau-Rollct, * Nil Blanc,' pp. 
100, 234. 

' Mariner, * Tonga Is.' vol. ii. p. 136. 

^ Oviedo, * Nicaragua,' p. 50. For similar statements, see Martins, * Ethnog. 
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the body, instance after instance from the records of the lower 
culture shows this soul to be regarded as a mortal being, liable 
like the body itself to accident and death. The Greenlanders 
pitied the poor souls who must pass in winter or in storm the 
dreadful mountain where the dead descend to reach the other 
world, for then a soul is like to come to harm, and die the other 
death where there is nothing left, and this is to them the dole- 
fullest thing of all.i Thus the Fijians tell of the fight which 
the ghost of a departed warrior must wage with the soul-killing 
Samu and his brethren ; this is the contest for which the dead 
man is armed by burying the war-club with his corpse, and if he 
conquers, the way is open for him to the judgment-seat of 
Ndengei, but if he is wounded, his doom is to wander among 
the mountains, and if killed in the encounter he is cooked and 
eaten by Samu and his brethren. But the souls of unmarried 
Fijians will not even survive to stand this wager of battle; such 
try in vain to steal at low water round to the edge of the reef 
past the rocks where Nangananga, destroyer of wifeless souls, 
sits laughing at their hopeless efforts, and asking them if they 
think the tide will never flow again, till at last the rising flood 
drives the shivering ghosts to the beach, and Nangananga 
dashes them in pieces on the great black stone, as one shatters 
rotten firewood.^ Such, again, were the tales told by the 
Guinea negroes of the life or death of departed souls. Either the 
great priest before whom they must appear after death would 
judge them, sending the good in peace to a happy place, but 
killing the wicked a second time with the club that stands 
ready before his dwelling ; or else the departed shall be judged 
by their god at the river of death, to be gently wafted by him 
to a pleasant land if they have kept feasts and oaths and 
abstained from forbidden meats, but if not, to be plunged into 
the river by the god, and thus drowned and buried in eternal 

Amor.' voL L p. 247 ; Smith's * Virginia * in Pinkerton, vol. xiii p. 41 ; Mciners, 
vol. ii. p. 760. 

* Cranz, * Oriinlond,' p. 259. 

• Williams, * Pyi,' vol. i. p. 244. Sec Mourn. Ind. Archip.' vol. iii. p. 118 
(Dayaks). Compare waatinf( and death of souls in depths of Hades, Ta3*Ior, 
' Now Zealand/ p. 232. 
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oblivion. ^ Even common water can drown a negro ghost, if we 
may believe the story of the Matamba widows having themselves 
ducked in the river or pond to drown off the souls of their 
departed husbands, who might still be hanging about them, 
clinging closest to the best loved wives. After this ceremony, 
they went and married again. ^ From such details it appears 
that the conception of some souls suffering extinction at death 
or dying a second death, a thought still as heretofore familiar 
to speculative theology, is not unknown in the lower culture. 

The soul, as recognized in the philosophy of the lower races, 
may be defined as an ethereal surviving being, conceptions of 
which preceded and led up to the more tmnscendental theory of 
the immaterial and immortal soul, which forms part of the 
theology of higher nations. It is principally the ethereal sur- 
viving soul of early culture that has now to be studied in the 
religions of savages and barbarians and the folklore of the 
civilized world. That this soul should be looked on as sui-viving 
beyond death is a matter scarcely needing elaborate argument. 
Plain experience is there to teach it to every savage ; his friend 
or his enemy is dead, yet still in dream or open vision he sees 
the spectral form which is to his philosophy a real objective 
being, carrying personality as it carries likeness. This thought 
of the souPs continued existence is, however, but the gateway 
into a complex region of belief. The doctrines which, separate 
or compounded, make up the scheme of future existence among 
particular tribes, are principally these : the theories of linger- 
ing, wandering, and returning ghosts, and of souls dwelling on 
or below or above the earth in a spirit-world, where existence is 
modelled upon the earthly life, or raised to higher glory, or 
placed under reversed conditions, and lastly, the belief in a 
division between happiness and misery of departed souls, by 
a retribution for life, determined in a judgment after death. 

" All argument is against it ; but all belief is for it," said 
Dr. Johnson of the apparition of departed spirits. The doc- 
trine that ghost-souls of the dead hover among the living is 

' Bosman, * Guinea ' in Piukerton, vol. xvi. p. 401. See also Waitz, * Anthro- 
pologie,* vol. ii. p. 191 (W. Afr.) ; Callaway, *Rel. of Amazulu,' p. 355. 
3 Gavazzi, *l8t. Dcscr. de' tre Regui Congo, Matamba, et Ang«>la,* lib. i. 270. 
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indeed rooted in the lowest levels of savage culture, extends 
through barbaric life almost without a break, and survives 
largely and deeply in the midst of civilization. From the 
myriad details of travellers, missionaries, historians, theolo- 
gians, spiritualists, it may be laid down as an admitted opiDion, 
as wide in distribution as it is natural in thought, that the two 
chief haunting-grounds of the departed soul are the scenes of 
its fleshly life, and the burial-place of its body. As in North 
America the Chickasaws believed that the spirits of the dead 
in their bodily shape moved about among the living in great 
joy ; as the Aleutian islanders fancied the souls of the departed 
w^alking unseen among their kindred, and accompanying them 
in their journeys by sea and land ; as Africans think that souls of 
the dead dwell in their midst, and eat with them at meal times; 
as Chinese pay their respects to kindred spirits present in the 
hall of ancestors ; ^ so multitudes in Europe and America live in 
an atmosphere that swarms with gliostly shapes — spirits of the 
dead, who sit over against the mystic by his midnight fire, rap 
and write in spirit-circles, and peep over girls* shoulders as 
thoy scare themselves into hysterics with ghost-stories. Almost 
through the vast range of animistic religion, we shall find the 
souls of the departed hospitably entertained by the survivors 
on sot occasions, and manes-worship, so deep and strong 
among the faiths of the world, recognizes, with a reverence not 
without fear and trembling, those ancestral spirits which, 
powerful for good or ill, manifest their presence among man- 
kind. Nevertheless death and life dwell but ill together, and 
from savagery onward there is recorded many a device bj* 
wliich the sunivors liave sought to rid themselves of house- 
hold ghosts. Though the unhappy siivage custom of deserting 
houses after a decease may mostly be connected with other 
causes, such as horror or abnegation of all things belonging to 
the dead, there are cases where it appears that the place is 
simply alxmdoned to the ghost. In Old Calabar it was cus- 
tomary for the son to U»nve his father's house to decay, but 



' S<h(x»lcraft, Mndiun Tribes,* I»art i. p. 310; Bastiaii, 'Psycholo^ie,' pp. 
111. 103. ; Dwlittle, * Chinrflo/ vol. i. p. 235. 
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after two years he might rebuild it, the ghost being thought by 
that time to have departed ; ^ the Hottentots abandoned the 
dead man's house, and were said to avoid entering it lest the 
ghost should be within ; ^ the Yakuts left the hut to fall in 
ruins where any one had expired, thinking it the habitation of 
demons;' the Karens were said to destroy their villages to 
escape the dangerous neighbourhood of departed souls.* Such 
proceedings, however, scarcely extend beyond the limits of 
savagery, and only a feeble survival of the old thought Ungers 
on into civilization, where from time to time a haunted house 
is left to fall in ruins, abandoned to a ghostly tenant who can- 
not keep it in repair. But even in the lowest culture we find 
flesh holding its own against spirit, and at higher stages the 
householder rids himself with little scruple of an unwelcome 
inmate. The Greenlanders would carry the dead out by the 
window, not by the door, while an old woman, waving a fire- 
brand behind, cried "piklerrukpok!'* i, e., "there is nothing 
more to be had here ! ** ^ ; the Hottentots removed the dead 
from the hut by an opening broken out on purpose, to prevent 
him from finding the way back ; * the Siamese, with the same 
intention, break an opening through the house wall to carry 
the coflSn through, and then hurry it at full speed thrice round 
the house ; ^ the Siberian Chuwashes fling a red-hot stone after 
the corpse is carried out, for an obstacle to bar the soul from 
coming back;® so Brandenburg peasants pour out a pail of 
water at the door after the coffin, to prevent the ghost from 

* Bastian, 'Mensch,* vol. ii. p. 823. 
' Kolben, p. 579. 

» BUlings, p. 125. 

* Bastian; 'Oestl. Asien,' vol. i. p. 145; Cross, 1. c, p. 311. For other 
coses of desertion of dwellings after a death, possibly for the same motive, see 
Bourien, 'Tribes of Malay Pen.' in *Tr. Eth. Soc.' vol. iii. p. 82 ; Polack, *M. 
of New Zealanders,' vol. i. pp. 204. 216 ; Steller, * Kamtschatka,* p. 271. 
Bat the Todas say that the buffaloes slaughtered and the hut burnt at the funeral 
are transferred to the spirit of the deceased in the next world ; Shortt in * Tr. Eth. 
Soc.' vol vii. p. 247. See Waitz, voL iii. p. 199. 

* Egede. * Greenland,* p. 152 ; Cranz, p. 800. 

« Bastian, * Mensch,' vol. ii. p. 823 ; see pp. 329, 863. 

7 Bowring, *Siam,* voL i. p. 122 ; Bastian, 'Oestl. Asien.' vol. iii. p. 259. 

•» Castrdn, 'Finn. Myth.* p. 120. 
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walking ; and Pomeranian mourners returning from the church- 
yard leave behind the straw from the hearse, that the wandering 
soul may rest there^ and not come back so far as home.^ In the 
ancient and mediaeval world men habitually invoked super- 
natural aid beyond such material shifts as these, calling in the 
priest to lay or banish intruding ghosts, nor is this branch of the 
exorcist's art even yet forgotten. There is, and always has been, 
a prevalent feeling that disembodied souls, especially such as have 
suflfered a violent or untimely death, are baneful and malicious 
beings. As Meiners suggests in his ' History of Religions,* they 
were driven unwillingly from their bodies, and have carried into 
their new existence an angry longing for revenge. No wonder 
that mankind should so generally agree that if the souls of the 
dead must linger in the world at all, their fitting abode should 
be not the haunts of the living, but the resting-places of the 
dead. 

After all, it scarcely seems to the lower animistic philosophy 
that the connexion between body and soul is utterly broken by 
death. Various wants may keep the soul from its desired rest, 
and among the chief of these is when its mortal remains have 
not had the funeral rites. Hence the deep-lying belief that 
the ghosts of such will walk. Among some Australian tribes 
the " ingna," or evil spirits, human in shape, but with long tails 
and long upright ears, are mostly souls of departed natives, 
whose bodies were left to lie unburied or whose death the 
avenger of blood did not expiate, and thus they have to prowl 
on the face of the earth, and about the place of death, with no 
gratification but to harm the living.* In New Zealand, the 
ideas were to be found that the souls of the dead were apt to 
linger near their bodies, and that the spirits of men left un- 
buried, or killed in battle and eaten, would wander ; and the 
bringing such malignant souls to dwell within the sacred burial- 
enclosure was a task for the priest to accomplish with his 

> Wuttke, * Yolksaberglanbe,* pp. 218—17. Other cases of taking out the dead 
by a gap made on pnrpoeo : Arbousset and Daomas, p. 502 (Bosbmen) ; Magyar, 
pi 351 (Kinibnnda) ; Moffat, p. 307 (Bechoanas) ; Waitz, voL iii. p. 199 (Ojibwas); 
— their motire is not clear. 

» Oldfield in • Tr. Eth. Soc.' voL iu. pp. 228, 236, 245. 
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charms.1 Among the Iroquois of North America the spirit 
also stays near the body for a time, and " unless the rites of 
burial were performed, it was believed that the spirits of the 
dead hovered for a time upon the earth, in a state of great un- 
happiness. Hence their extreme solicitude to procure the 
bodies of the slain in battle." ^ Among Brazilian tribes, the 
wandering shadows of the dead are said to be considered un- 
resting till burial.^ In Turanian regions of North Asia, the 
spirits of the dead who have no resting-place in earth are 
thought of as lingering above ground, especially where their 
dust remains.* South Asia has such beliefs : the Karens say 
that the ghosts who wander on earth are not the spirits of 
those who go to Plu, the land of the dead, but of infants, of 
such as died by violence, of the wicked, and of those who by 
accident have not been buried or burned ; ^ the Siamese fear as 
unkindly spirits the souls of such as died a violent death or 
were not buried with the proper rites, and who, desiring ex- 
piation, invisibly tenify their descendants.* Nowhere in the 
world had such thoughts a stronger hold than in classic anti- 
quity, where it was the most sacred of duties to give the body 
its funeral rites, that the shade should not flit moaning near 
the gates of Hades, nor wander in the dismal crowd along the 
banks of Acheron.^ An Australian or a Karen would have 
taken in the full significance of the fatal accusation against the 
Athenian commanders, that they abandoned the bodies of their 
dead in the searfight of Arginousai. The thought is not unknown 
to Slavonic folklore : "Ha! with the shriek the spirit flutters 
from the mouth, flies up to the tree, from tree to tree, hither 
and thither till the dead is burned."® In mediaeval Europe 



' Taylor, * New Zealand,' p. 221 ; Schirren, p. 91. 
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the classic stories of ghosts that haunt the living till laid by 
rites of burial pass here and there into new legends, where, 
under a clianged dispensation, the doleful wanderer now asks 
Christian ])urial in consecrated earth.^ It is needless to give 
Jicrc elaborate details of the world-wide thought that when the 
corpse is buried, exposed, burned, or otherwise disposed of after 
the accepted custom of the land, the ghost accompanies its 
relics. The soul stays near the Polynesian or the American 
Indian burial-place ; it dwells among the twigs and listens joy- 
fully to the singing birds in the trees where Siberian tribes 
MUH[K'ii(l their dead ; it lingers by the Samoyed's scaffolded coflSn ; 
it haunts the Dayak's place of burial or burning ; it inhabits the 
litth; soul-hut above the Malagas}' grave, or the Peruvian house 
of sun-dried bricks ; it is deposited in the Roman tomb (ani- 
rnauique scpulchro condimus) ; it comes back for judgment into 
tJKi body of the later Israelite and the Moslem ; it inhabits, as 
a divine ancestral spirit, the palace-tombs of the old classic and 
ri(;w Asiatic world ; it is kept do^Mi by the huge cairn raised 
over Antar's Ixjdy lest his mighty spirit should burst forth, by 
the iron nails with which the Cheremiss secures the corpse in its 
<*ofiiii, ))y the stake that pins down the suicide's body at the four- 
(Tohs way. And through all the changes of religious thought from 
first to last in the course of human history, the hovering ghosts 
of the deful make the midnight burial-giound a place where 
iiM'ii*s flesh creeps with terror. Not to discuss here the general 
r<nbj(Tt of th<; funeral ritos of mankind, of which only part of 
tlx' multifarious details are directly relevant to the present 
purpose, a custom may be selected which is admirably adapted 
for the study of animistic religion, at once from the clear con- 
ception it gives of tlu* Ijelief in disemliodied souls present 
among the living, and from the distinct line of ethnographic 
continuity in which it may be traced onward from the lower to 
tin* higher culture. This is the custom of Feasts of the Dead. 

Among the funeral offerings described in the la.st chapter, of 
wliirh the purpose more or less distinctly appears to be that the 
departed soul hliall take them away in some ghostly or ideal 

* Calmtt, vol. ii. ch. xxxvi. ; Bnin<l, vol. iii. p. 67. 
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manner, or that they shall by some means be conveyed to him 
in his distant spirit-home, there are given supplies of food and 
drink. But the feasts of the dead with which we are now con- 
cerned are given on a different principle ; they are, so to speak, 
to be consumed on the premises. They are set out in some 
proper place, especially near the tombs or in the dwelling- 
houses, and there the rfouls of the dead come and satisfy them- 
selves. In North America, among Algonquins who held that 
one of a man*s two souls abides with the body after death, the 
provisions brought to the grave were intended for the nourish- 
ment of this soul ; tribes would make offerings to ancestors of 
part of any dainty food, and an Indian who fell by accident into 
the fire would believe that the spirits of his ancestors pushed 
him in for neglecting to make due offerings.^ The minds of the 
Hurons were filled with fancies not less lifelike than this. It 
seemed to them that the dead man*s soul, in his proper human 
figure, walked in front of the coi-pse as they carried it to the 
burial-ground, there to dwell till the great feast of the dead ; but 
meanwhile it would come and walk by night in the village, and 
oat the remnants in the kettles, wherefore some would not eat of 
these, nor touch the food at funeral feasts — though some indeed 
would eat all- In Madagascar, the elegant little upper chamber 
in King Radama*s mausoleum was furnished with a table and 
two chairs, and a bottle of wine, a bottle of water, and two 
tumblers were placed there conformably with the ideas enter- 
tained by most of the natives, that the ghost of the departed 
monarch might occasionally visit the resting-place of his body, 
meet with the spirit of his father, and partake of what he was 
known to be fond of in his lifetime."* The Wanika of East 
Africa set a cocoa-nut sliell full of rice and tembo near the 
grave for the " koma " or shade, which cannot exist mthout 
food and drink.'* In West Africa the Efik cook food and leave 
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it on the table in the little shed or " devil-house " near the 
grave, and thither not only the spirit of the deceased, but the 
spirits of the slaves sacrificed at his funeral, come to partake.^ 
Farther south, in the Congo district, the custom has been 
described of making a channel into the tomb to the head or 
mouth of the corpse, whereby to send down month by month 
the offerings of food and drink.^ 

Among rude Asiatic tribes, the Bodo of North-East India thus 
celebrate the last funeral rites. The friends repair to the grave, 
and the nearest of kin to the deceased, taking an individual's 
usual portion of food and drink, solemnly presents it to the 
dead with these words, " Take and cat, heretofore you have 
eaten and diiink with us, you can do so no more ; you were one 
of us, you can be so no longer ; we come no more to you, come you 
not to us." Thereupon each of the party breaks off a bracelet 
of thread put on his wrist for this purpose, and casts it on the 
grave, a speaking symbol of breaking the bond of fellowship, 
and " next the party proceed to the river and bathe, and having 
thus lustrated themselves, they repair to the banquet and eat, 
drink, and make meiTy as though they never were to die." ^ 
With more continuance of affection, Naga tribes of Assam 
celebrate their funeral feasts month by month, laying food and 
drink on the graves of the departed.* In the same region of the 
world, the Kol tribes of Chota Nagpur are remarkable for their 
pathetic reverence for their dead. When a Ho or Munda has 
been burned on the funeral pile, collected morsels of liis bonen 
are carried in procession with a solemn, ghostly, sliding step, 
keeping time to the deep-souuding drum, and when the old 
woman who carries the bones on her bamboo tray lowers it from 
time to time, then girls who carry pitchers and brass vessels 
mournfully reverse them to show that they are empty ; thus the 
remains are taken to visit every house in the village, and everj- 
dwelling of a friend or relative for miles, and the inmates come 
out to mourn and praise the goodness of the departed ; tlu* 

> T. J. Hutchinson, p. 206. 
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bones are carried to all the dead man's favourite haunts^ to the 
fields he cultivated, to the grove he planted, to the threshing- 
floor where he worked, to the village dance-room where he made 
merry. At last they are taken to the gi*ave, and buried in an 
earthen vase upon a store of food, covered with one of those 
huge stone slabs which European visitors wonder at in the 
districts of the aborigines of India. Beside these, monumental 
stones are set up outside the village to the memory of men of 
note ; they are fixed on an earthen plinth where the ghost, 
resting in its walks among the living, is supposed to sit shaded 
by the pillar. The Kheriahs have collections of these monu- 
ments in the little enclosures round their houses, and offerings 
and libations are constantly made at them. With what feelings 
such rites are celebrated may be judged from this Ho du'ge : — 

** We never scolded you; never wronged you ; 

Come to us back ! 
We ever loved and cherished you ; and have lived long together 

Under the same roof; 

Desert it not now ! 
The rainy nights, and the cold blowing days, are coming on ; 

Do not wander here ! 
Do not stand by the burnt ashes ; come to us again ! 
You cannot find shelter under the poepul, when the rain comes down. 
The sauI will not shield you from the cold bitter wind. 

Come to your home ! 
It is swept for you, and clean ; and we are there who loved you ever ; 
And there is rice put for you ; and water ; 

Come home, come home, come to us again ! " 

Among the Kol tribes this kindly hospitality to ancestral 
souls passes on into the belief and ceremony of full manes- 
worship : votive offerings are made to the " old folks " when 
their descendants go on a journey, and when there is sickness in 
the family it is generally they who are first propitiated.* Among 
Turanian races of North Asia, the Chuwash put food and napkins 
on the grave, saying, " Rise at night and eat your fill, and there 

' TickeU in 'Journ. As. Soc. Bengal.' vol. ix. p. 795; Dalton, ibid, 1866, 
part ii. p. 163, etc. ; and in *Tr. Eth. Soc.* vol vi p. 1, etc. ; Latham, *Dc«cr. 
£th.* voL ii. p. 415, etc. 
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ye have napkins to wipe your mouths ! " ; while the Cheremiss 
simply said, " That is for you, ye dead, there ye have food and 
drink ! *' In this region we hear of offerings continued year 
after year, and even of messengers sent back by a horde to 
carry oflferings to the tombs of their forefathers in the old land 
whence they had emigrated.^ 

Details of this ancient rite are to be traced from the level of 
these rude races far upward in civilization. South-East Asia is 
full of it, and the Chinese may stand as its representative. He 
keeps his coffined parent for years, serving him with meals as 
if alive. He summons ancestral souls with prayer and beat of 
drum to feed on the meat and drink set out on special days 
when they are thought to return home. He even gives enter- 
tainments for the benefit of destitute and unfortunate souls in 
the lower regions, such as those of lepers and beggars. Lanterns 
are lighted to show them the way, a feast is spread for them, 
and with characteristic fancy, some victuals are left over for 
any blind or feeble spirits who may be late, and a pail of giiiel is 
provided for headless souls, with spoons for them to put it down 
their throats with. Such proceedings culminate in the so-called 
Universal Rescue, now and then celebrated, when a little house is 
built for the expected visitors, with separate accommodation and 
bath-rooms for male and female ghosts.^ The ancient Egyptian 
would set out his provision of cakes and trussed ducks on reed 
scaffolds in tlie tomb, or would even keep the mummy in the 
house to be present as a guest at the feast, avibii'nvov koI 
(TVfi-norqv tTToirjaaro, as Lucian says.^ The Hindu, as of old, 
offers to the dead the funeral cakes, places before the door the 
earthen vessels of water for him to bathe in, of milk for him to 
drink, and celebrates at new and full moon the solemn presenta- 
tion of rice-cakes made with ghee, with its attendant cere- 
monies so important for the soul's release from its twelve- 
month's sojourn wdth Yama in Hades, and its transition to the 
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Heaven of the Pitaras, the Fathers.^ In the classic world such 
rites were represented by funeral feasts and oblations of food.^ 

In Christian times there manifests itself that interesting kind 
of survival which, keeping up the old ceremony in form, has 
adapted its motive to new thoughts and feelings. The cla«ssic 
funeral oblations became Christian, the silicemium was succeeded 
by the feast held at the martyr's tomb. Faustus inveighs 
against the Christians for carrying on the ancient rites : " Their 
sacrifices indeed ye have turned into love-feasts, their idols 
into martyrs whom with like vows ye worship ; ye appease the 
shades of the dead with wine and meals, ye celebrate the 
Gentiles' solemn days with them, such as calends and solstices, — 
of their life certainly ye have changed nought," and so forth. 
The story of Monica shows how the custom of laying food on 
the tomb for the manes passed into the ceremony, like to it in 
form, of setting food and drink to be sanctified by the sepulchre 
of a Christian saint* Saint-Foix, who wrote in the time of 
Louis XIV., has left us an account of the ceremonial after the 
death of a King of France, during the forty days before the 
funeral when his wax effigy lay in state. They continued to 
serve him at meal-times as though still alive, the officers laid the 
table, and brought the dishes, the maitre d'hdtel handed the 
napkin to the highest lord present to be presented to the king, a 
prelate blessed the table, the basins of water were handed to 
the royal arm-chair, the cup was served in its due course, and 
grace was said in the accustomed manner, save that there was 
added to it the De Profundis.* Spaniards still oflFer bread and 
wine on the tombs of those they love, on the anniversary of their 
decease.5 The conservative Eastern Church still holds to ancient 
rite. The funeral feast is served in Russia, with its table for 
the beggars, laden with fish-pasties and bowls of shchi and jugs 

' Mann, iii.; Colebrooke, 'Essays,' vol. i. p. 161, etc. ; Pictet, * Ori^^nos Iiulo- 
Europ.' part ii. p. 600 ; Ward,' ' Hindoos/ vol. ii. p. 332. 

« Pauly, *Real.Encyclop.* s. v. **funus;" Smith's 'Die' s. v. "fimus.'^ See 
Meiners, vol. i. pp. 305 — 19. 

* Augustin. contra Faustum, xx. 4 ; De Civ. Dei, viii. 27. See Beausobre, 
vol. ii. pp. 633, 685. 

* Saint-Foix, ' Essais Histori»iues sur Paris,' in * (Euvrcs,' vol. iv.p. 147, etc. 

* Lady Herbert, ' Impressions of Spain,* p. 8. 
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of kvas, its more delicate dinner for friends and priests, its 
incense and chants of "everlasting remembrance"; and even the 
repetition of the festival on the ninth, and twentieth, and 
fortieth day are not forgotten. The oflFerings of saucers of 
kutiya or koly vo are still made in the church ; this used to be of 
parboiled wheat and was deposited over the body, it is now made 
of boiled rice and raisins, sweetened with honey. In their usual 
mystic fashion, the Greek Christians now explain away into sym- 
bolism this remnant of primitive offering to the dead : the honey 
is heavenly sweetness, the shrivelled raisins will be full beauteous 
grapes, the grain typifies the resurrection, " that which thou 
sowest is not quickened except it die." ^ 

In the calendar of many a people, differing widely as they 
may in race and civilization, there are to be found special yearly 
festivals of the dead. Their rites are much the same as those per- 
formed on other days for individuals ; their season differs in dif- 
ferent districts, but seems to have particular associations with 
harvest-time and the fall of the year, and with the year's end as 
reckoned at midwinter or in early spring.* The Karens make 
their annual offerings to the dead in the " month of shades,'* 
that is, December ; ^ the Kocch of North Bengal every year at 
harvest-home offer fruits and a fowl to deceased parents ;* the 
Barea of East Africa celebrate in November the feast of Thiyot, 
at once a feast of general peace and merry-making, of thanks- 
giving for the harvest, and of memorial for the deceased, for 
each of whom a little pot-full of beer is set out two days, to 
l>e drunk at last by the survivors ; ^ in West Africa we hear of 

* II. C. l^manoff, 'Rites and Customs of Greco-Rusaian Chu^cl^' p. 249 ; St. 
riair and Broj»liy, * Bulgaria,* p. 77; Brand, 'Pop. Ant.' vol. i. p. 115. 

- Beside the accounts of annual festivals of the dead cited here, sec the fol- 
lowing :— Santos, Ethiopia, in Piukerton, vol. xvi. p. 685 ^Sept.); Bras8«ur, 
Moxir{uo, vol. iii. pp. 23, 622, 628 (Aug., Oct., Nov.) ; Rivero and Tschudi, 
' Peru,' p. 134 (Peruvian feast dated as Nov. 2 in coincidence with All Souls', but 
thb reckoning is vitiated by confusion of seasons of N. and S. liemisphere, see 
J. O. Mtiller, p. 389 ; moreover, the Peruvian feast may have been originally held 
at a different date, and transfemnl, as happened ebewhere, to the Spanish All 
SouU'); Doolittle, 'Chinese,* vol. ii. pp. 44, 62 (cap. Apr.); Caron, 'Japan 'in 
Pinkorton, vol. vii. p. 629 (Aug.). 

' Mason, • Karens,' 1. c. p. 288. 

* Hodgson, * Abor. of India,' p. 147. 

* Munringer, • Ort. Afrika,* p. 473. 
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the feast of the dead at the time of yam-harvest ; ^ at the end 
of the year the Haitian negroes take food to the graves for the 
shades to eat, "manger zombi," as they say.* The Roman 
Feralia and Lemuralia were held in February and May.^ In 
the last five or ten dajrs of their year the Zoroastrians hold 
their feasts for departed relatives, when souls come back to the 
world to visit the living, and receive from them oflFerings of 
food and clothing * The custom of setting empty seats at the 
St. John's Eve feast, for the departed souls of kinsfolk, is said 
to have lasted on in Europe to the seventeenth century. Spring 
is the season of the time-honoured Slavonic rite of laying food 
on the graves of the dead. The Bulgarians hold a feast in the 
cemetery on Palm Sunday, and, after much eating and drink- 
ing, leave the remains upon the graves of their friends, who, 
they are persuaded, will eat them during the night. In Russia 
such scenes may still be watched on the two appointed dajrs 
called Parents' Days. The higher classes have let the rite sink 
to prayer at the graves of lost relatives, and giving alms to the 
beggars who flock to the cemeteries. But the people still 
" howl " for the dead, and set out on their graves a handker- 
chief for a tablecloth, with gingerbread, eggs, curd-tarts, and 
even vodka, on it ; when the weeping is over, they eat up the 
food, especially commemorating the dead in Russian manner 
by partaking of his favourite dainty, and if he were fond of a 
glass, the vodka is sipped with the ejaculation, " The Kingdom 
of Heaven be his ! He loved a drink, the deceased ! " ^ When 
Odilo, Abbot of Cluny, at the end of the tenth century, insti- 
tuted the celebration of All Souls*,* he set on foot one of those 



' Waitz, vol. ii p. 194. 

s G. D'Alaux in *Rev. des Deux Mondes,' May 15, 1852, p. 768. 

* Orid. Fast. ii. 533 ; v. 420. 

* Bleek, * Avesta,' vol ii p. 31 ; vol iii. p. 86 ; Alger, p. 187. 

» Hannflch, * Slaw. Myth.' pp. 374, 408 ; St. Clair and Brophy, ' Bulgaria, 
p. 77 ; Romanoff, ' Greco- Roman Church,' p. 255. 

* Petrus Damianufl, 'Vita S. Odilonis,* in the Bollandist 'Acta Sanctomm, 
Jan. 1, has the quaint legend attached to the new ordinance. An island hermit 
dwelt near a volcano, where souls of the wicked were tormented in the flames. 
The holy man heard the officiating demons lament that their daily task of new 
tortnzB was interfered with by the prayers and alms of devout persons leagued 
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irv'wnU whif^li liavc so often given the past a new lease of life 
Tim Wcmtorn Church at large took up the practice^ and round 
it. on tlin Hc(!(ui(l of November, there naturally gathered sur- 
viviiiK n^tiuiantH of tlie primitive rite of banquets to the dead 
T\n) tuicAimiium against tlie early Christians, that they appeased 
tlio hIih(I(^h of the (load witli feasts like the Qentiles, would not 
ho iM^Nidu tli(; mark itow, fifteen hundred years later. All Souls' 
Day k(M*im up, within the limits of Cliristendom, a eommemoia- 
iion of tho (load wliich combines some touches of pathetic 
irnngination with roHcs of savage animism scarcely to be sur- 
paHMcd m Afri<*a or the Soutli Sea Islands. In Italy the day is 
given to fouHling and drinking in honour of the dead, while 
skullH and Mkolotons in sugar and paste form appropriate 
cliildron's toys. In Tyrol, the |X)or souls released from pur- 
gatory firo for tlio night may come and smear their bums with 
tho moHod fat of the "soul-light** on the hearth, or cakes are 
left f<n* thorn on tlio tabk^, and tho room is kept warm for their 
comfort. Even in Paris tho souls of the departed come to 
])artakc of the fowl of tho living. In Brittany the crowd pours 
into tho clnirchyard at ovoning, to kneel bareheaded at the 
graves of dead kinsfolk, to till tho hollow of the tombstone with 
holy water, or to pour libaticms of milk upon it All night the 
church bolls clang, and somotimos a solemn procession of the 
clergy goes round to bloss tho graves. In no household that 
night is tho cloth romov(^d, for tho supper must be left for the 
souls to come and take thoir i)art, nor must the fire be put out, 
where they will come to warm themselves. And at last, as the 
inmates retire to rest, there is hoard at the door a doleful chant 
— it is tho souLs, who, liorrowing the voices of the parish poor, 
have come to ask the prayers of the living.^ 

a^iii8t them to save hovUs, and c8[iocially ihcy complained of tlu? monks of Cltin}'. 
Thfn.Mi]i(fn tho licrmit sent a mrssuge to AblK)t Odilo, wlio carried out tho work to 
the eflicary of which he had received sncli perfect spiritual testimony, by decreeing 
that Nov. 2, the day after All Saint*', should bo set apart for services for the 
defiartf'd. 

* IkHtian, 'Mensch,* vol. ii. p. 336. Meinen, vol. i. p. 816; vol. ii. p. 290. 
Wultke. •Deutsdie Volksaberglaube,' p. 216. Cortet. • Fdtes Beligieuset, ' p. 
233; *Wcstmintitt-r Kev.* Jan. I860; Her»art de h Villemaniuv, < Chants dcU 
Uretiigni',' vol. ii. p. 307. 
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If we ask how the spirits of the dead are in general supposed 
to feed on the viands set before thein^ we come upon diflBcult 
questions^ which will be met with again in discussing the theory 
of sacrifice. Even where the thought is certainly that the 
departed soul eats, this thought may be very indefinite, with 
far less of practical intention in it than of childish make- 
believe. Now and then, however, the sacrifices themselves 
oflfer closer definitions of their meaning. The idea of the ghost 
actually devouring the material food is not unexampled. Thus, 
in North America, Algonquin Indians considered that the 
shadow-like souls of the dead can still eat and drink, often 
even telling Father Le Jeune that they had found in the morn- 
ing meat gnawed in the night by the souls. More recently, we 
read that some Potawatomis will leave oflf providing the supply 
of food at the grave if it lies long untouched, it being concluded 
that the dead no longer wants it, but has found a rich hunting- 
ground in the other world.^ In Africa, again. Father Cavazzi 
records of the Congo people furnishing their dead with supplies 
of provisions, that they could not be persuaded that souls did 
not consume material food, but believed "that souls eat of 
bodies, so to speak, bit by bit." ^ Even in Europe the Esths, 
oflfering food for the dead on All Souls*, are said to have rejoiced 
if they found in the morning that any of it was gone^. A less 
gross conception is that the soul consumes the steam or savour 
of the food, or its essence or spirit. It is said to have been 
with such purpose that the Maoris placed food by the dead 
man^s side, and some also with him in the grave.* The idea is 
well displayed among the natives in Mexican districts, where 
the souls who come to the annual feast are described as hover- 
ing over and smelling the food set out for them, or sucking out 
its nutritive quality.* The Hindu entreats the manes to quaff 

' Le Jeune in 'Rel. des Jes.' 1634, p. 16. ; Waitz, vol. iii. p. 195. 

' Cavazzi, 'Congo/ etc. book i. 265 (**che le Anime escano di Corpi, perdir 
cod, h brano h. brano "). 

' Grimm, ' D. M.* p. 865, but not so in the account of the Feast of the Dead 
in Boeder, 'Ehsten Abergl. Gebr.* (ed. Krcutzwald), p. 89. Compare Martius, 
• £thnog. Amer.' vol. i p. 345 (G^). 

4 Taylor, 'New Zealand/ p. 220, see 104. 

* BraMeary ' Mexlque/ voL iii. p. 24. 
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the sweet essence of the offered food ; thinking on them, he 
slowly sets the dish of rice before the Brahmans, and while they 
silently eat the hot food, the ancestral spirits take their part of 
the feast.^ At the old Slavonic meals for the dead, we read 
of the survivors sitting in silence and throwing morsels under 
the table, fancying that they could hear the spirits rustle, and 
see them feed on the smell and steam of the viands. One 
account describes the mourners at the funeral banquet inviting 
in the departed soul, thought to be standing outside the door, 
and eveiy guest throwing morsels and pouring drink under the 
table, for him to refresh himself. What lay on the ground was 
not picked up, but was left for friendless and kinless souls. 
When the meal was over, the priest rose from table, swept out 
the house, and hunted out the souls of the dead " like fleas," 
with these words, " Ye have eaten and drunken, souls, now go, 
now go!"^ Many travellers have described the imagination 
with which the Chinese make such offerings. It is that the 
spirits of the dead consume the impalpable essence of the food, 
leaving behind its coarse material substance, wherefore the 
dutiful sacrificers, having set out sumptuous feasts for ancestral 
souls, allow them a proper time to satisfy their appetite, and 
then fall to themselves.' The Jesuit Father Christoforo Borri 
suggestively translates the native idea into his own scholastic 
phraseology. In Cochin China, according to him, people believed 
" that the souls of the dead have need of corporeal sustenance and 
maintenance, wherefore several times a year, according to their 
custom, they make splendid and sumptuous banquets, children 
to their deceased parents, husbands to their wives, friends to 
their friends, waiting a long while for the dead guest to come 
and sit down at table to eat." Tlie missionaries argued against 
this proceeding, but were met by ridicule of their ignorance, 
and the reply " that there were two things in the food, one 
the substance, and the other the accidents of quantity, quality, 
smell, taste, and the like. The immaterial souls of the dead. 



> Colel>rooke, 'EtsayH,* voL i. p. 163 etc. ; Manu. iii. 

3 HanoBch, <SUw. Myth,' p. 408 ; Hartknoch, MYciuaen/ part i. p. 187. 

^ Doolittle, 'Cliinew,' vol. ii. pp. 33, 4S ; Meiners, toI. i. p. 318. 
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taking for themselves the substance of the food, which being 
iramaterial is food suited to the incorporeal soul, left only in 
the dishes the accidents which corporeal senses perceive, for 
which the dead had no need of corporeal instruments, as we 
have said/' Thereupon the Jesuit proceeds to remark, as to 
the prospect of conversion of these people, "it may be judged 
from the distinction they make between the accidents and the 
substance of the food which they prepare for the dead," that 
it will not be very difficult to prove to them the mystery of the 
eucharist.^ Now to peoples among whom prevails the rite of 
feasts of the dead, whether they oflfer the food in mere symbolic 
pretence, or whether they consider the souls really to feed on it 
in this spiritual way (as well as in the cases inextricably mixed 
up with these, where the offering is spiritually conveyed away 
to the world of spirits), it can be of little consequence what 
becomes of the gross material food. When the Kafir sorcerer, 
in cases of sickness, declares that the shades of ancestors demand 
a particular cow, the beast is slaughtered and left shut up for a 
time for the shades to eat, or for its spirit to go to the land of 
shades, and then is taken out to be eaten by the sacrificers.^ 
So, in more civilized Japan, when the survivors have placed 
their offering of unboiled rice and water in a hole made for the 
purpose in a stone of the tomb, it seems to them no matter 
that the poor or the birds really caiTy off the grain.* 

Such rites as these are especially exposed to dwindle in sur- 
vival. The offerings of meals and feasts to the dead may be 
traced to their last stage into mere traditional ceremonies, at 
most tokens of affectionate remembrance of the dead, or works 
of charity to the living. The Roman Feralia in Ovid*s time 
were a striking example of such transition, for while the idea 
was recognized that the ghosts fed upon the offerings, " nunc 
posito pascitur umbra cibo," yet there were but " parva mu- 
nera," fruits and grains of salt, and com soaked in wine, set out 
for their meal in the middle of the road. " Little the manes ask, 

^ Borri, 'Relatione deUa Nuora Missione della Comp. di Giesu,' Rome, 1681,. 
p. 208 ; and in Pinkerton, vol. ix. p. 822, etc 
^ Grout, ' Zola- Land,* p. 140 ; see Callaway, * Rel. of Amazulu,' p. 11. 
' Caron, 'Japan,' vol. vii. p. 629 ; see Tarpin, * Siam,* ibid, toI. ix. p. 590. 
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the pious thought stands instead of the rich gift^ for Styx holds 
no greedy gods : " — 

" Parya petont manes. Pietas pro diyite grata est 
Munere. Non avidos Styx habet ima decs. 

Tegala porrectis satis est yelata ooxonis, 
Et sparssB £rages, parcaque mica saUs, 

Inque mere mollita ceres, yiolieque solutsB : 
Hsec habeat media testa relicta via. 

Nee majora yeto. Sed et his placabilis umbra est.'* * 

Still farther back, in old Chinese history, Confucius had been 
called on to give an opinion as to the sacrifices to the dead. 
Maintainer of all ancient rites as he was, he stringently kept up 
this, *' he sacrificed to the dead as if they were present/' but 
when he was asked if the dead had knowledge of what was done 
or no, he declined to answer the question ; for if he replied yes;, 
then dutiful descendants would injure their substance by sacri- 
fices, and if no, then undutiful children would leave their parents 
unburied. The evasion was worthy of the teacher who expressed 
his theory of worship in this maxim, " to give oneself earnestly 
to the duties due to men, and, while respecting spiritual beiogs, 
to keep aloof from them, may be called wisdom." It is said 
that in our own time the Taepings have made a step beyond 
Confucius ; they have forbidden the sacrifices to the spirits of 
the dead, yet keep up the rite of visiting their tombs on the 
customary day, for prayer and the renewal of vows.' How 
funeral offerings may pass into commemorative banquets and 
feasts to the poor, has been shown already. If we seek in Eng- 
land for vestiges of the old rite of funeral sacrifice, we may find 
a lingering survival into modem centuries, doles of bread and 
drink given to the poor at funerals, and "soul-mass cakes'* 
which peasant girls perhaps to this day beg for at fannhouscs 
with the traditional formula, 

" Soul, sonl, for a soul cake. 
Pray you, mistress, a soul cake.'* ' 



> Orid. Fast. ii. 633. 

- Legge, ' Confacius,* pp. 101-2, 130 ; Bunwn, *Ood in Hurtor}*/ p. 271. 

' Bnmd, • Pop. Ant.* vol. i. p. 892. vol. ii. p. 289. 
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Were it not for our knowledge of the intermediate stages 
through which these fragments of old custom have come down, 
it would seem far-fetched indeed to trace their origin from the 
savage and barbaric times of the institution of feasts of departed 
souls. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ANIMISM (wrUinued). 

Journey of the Soul to the Land of the Dead— Visits by the Living to the fiogii 
of Departed Souls — Connexion of such legends with myths of Sunset : tlia 
Land of the Dead thus imagined as in the West— Realization of comnt 
religious ideas, whether of savage or civilized theology, in narratives of vints 
to the Begions of Souls — Localization of the Future Life — Distant earthly 
region : Earthly Paradise, Isles of the Blest— Subterranean Hades or Shecd 
— Sun, Moon, Stars — Heaven — Historical course of belief as to such localiza- 
tion — Nature of Future life — Continuance-theory, apparently origiiud, 
belongs espeoially to the lower races — Transitional theories — Retributioii- 
theory, apparently derived, belongs especially to the higher races — Doctrine 
of Moral Retribution as developed in the higher culture — Survey of Doctrine 
of Future States from savage to civilized stages — Its practical effect on the 
sentiment and conduct of Mankind. 

The departure of the dead man's soul from the world of 
living men, its journey to the distant land of spirits, the life it 
will lead in its new home, are topics on which the lower races 
for the most part hold explicit doctrines. When these fall 
under the inspection of a modem ethnographer, he treats them 
as myths ; often to a high degree intelligible and rational in 
their origin, consistent and regular in their stnicture, but not 
the less myths. Few subjects have aroused the savage poet's 
mind to such bold and vivid imagery as the thought of the here- 
after. Yet also a survey of its details among mankind displays 
in the midst of variety a regular recurrence of episode that 
brings the ever-recurring question, how far is this correspondence 
due to transmission of the same thought from tribe to tribe, 
and how far to similar but independent development in distant 
lands? 

From the savage state up into the midst of civilization, the 
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comparison may be' carried through. Low races and high, in 
regioVafter re^on. can point out the ver, spot whenci ;he 
flitting souls start to travel toward their new home. At the 
extreme western cape of Vanua Levn, a calm and solemn place 
of cliff and forest, the souls of the Fijian dead embark for the 
judgment-seat of Ndengei, and thither the living come in pil- 
grimage, thinking to see there ghosts and goda ^ The Baperi 
of South Africa will venture to creep a little way into their 
cavern of MarimatM, whence men and animals came forth into 
the world, and whither souls return at death. * In Mexico the 
cavern of Chalchatongo led to the plains of paradise, and the 
Aztec name of Mictlan, " Land of the Dead," now Mitla, keeps 
up the remembrance of another subterranean temple which 
opened the way to the sojourn of the blessed. * In the kingdom 
of Prester John, Maundevile tells of an entrance to the infernal 
regions : " Sum men clepen it the vale eachanted, some clepen 
it the vale of develes, and some clepen it the vale perilous. In 
that vale heren men often tyme grete tempestes and thonders, 
and grete murmures and noyses, alle dayes and nyghtes, and 
gret noyse, as it were soun of taboures and of nakeres and 
trompes, as though it were of a gret feste. This valle is alle fuUe 
of develes, and hathe ben alleways ; and men seyn there that it 
is on of the entrees of helle." * North German peasants still 
remember on the banks of the swampy Dromling the place of 
access to the land of departed souls.^ To us Englishmen the 
shores of lake Avemus, trodden daily by our tourists, are more 
familiar than the Irish analogue of the place. Lough Derg> 
with its cavern entrance of St. Patrick's Purgatory leading 
down to the awful world below. The mass of mystic details 
need not be repeated here of the soul's dread journey by caverns 
and rocky paths and weary plains, over steep and slippery 
mountains, by frail bark or giddy bridge across gulfs or rushing 



> WiUiama, *Fyi,' voL i. p. 289 ; Seemaim, * Viti,* p. 398. 
' ArbouBset and Daumas, p. 847 ; Casalis, p. 247. 
' Brasseur, ' Mexique,* vol ill p. 20, etc. 

* Sir John Maundevile, ' Yoiage.' 

* Wnttke, ' Yolkaaberglanbe,* p. 215. Other cases in Bastian, 'Mensch,' voL 
ii. pp. 58, 369, etc. 
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rivers, abiding the fierce onset of the soul-destroyer or the doom 
of the stem guardian of the other world. But before describing 
the spirit- world which is the end of the soul's journey, let us see 
what the proof is which sustains the belief in both. The lower 
races claim to hold their doctrines of the future life on strong 
tradition, direct revelation, and even personal experience. To 
them the land of souls is a discovered country, from whose bourne 
many a traveller returns. 

Among the legendary visits to the world beyond the grave, 
there are some that seem pure myth, without a touch of real 
personal history. Ojibwa, the eponymic hero of his North 
American tribe, as one of his many exploits descended to the 
subterranean world of departed spirits, and came up again to 
earth. ^ When the Kamchadals were asked how they knew so 
well what happens to men after death, they could answer with 
their legend of Haetsh the first man. He died and went down 
into the world below, and a long while after came up again to 
his former dwelling, and there, standing above by the smoke- 
hole, he talked down to his kindred in the house and told them 
about the life to come; it was then that his two daughters 
whom he had left below followed him in anger and smote him 
80 that he died a second time, and now he is chief in the lower 
world, and receives the Italmen when they die and rise anew. * 
Thus, again, in the great Finnish epic, the Kalewala, one great 
episode is Wainamoinen's visit to the land of the dead. Seeking 
the last charm-words to build his boat, the hero travelled with 
ifuick steps week after week through bush and wood till he 
came to the Tuonela river, and saw before him the island of 
Tuoni the god of death. Loudly he called to Tuoni's daughter 
to bring the ferry-boat across : — 

'* 8he, the virgin of Maiiala, 
She, the waaher of the clothing, 
She, the wringer of the linen, 
By the river of Tuonela, 
In the under-world lianala, 
Spake in words, and this their meaning, 



1 Schoolcraft, ' Algic. Res.* toI. ii. pp. 82, 64, and aea ante, toL L p. 812. 
' Stellcr, « KamUchatka," p. 271 ; Klemm, * C. O.' voL ii. p. 812. 
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This tlieir answer to the hearer : — 

' Forth the boat shall oome from hither, 

When the reason thou hast given 

That hath brought thee to Manala, 

Neither slain by any sickness, 

Nor by Death dragged from the liying, 

Nor destroyed by other ending.' " 

Wainamoinen replies with lying reasons. Iron brought him, he 
says, but Tuoni*s daughter answers that no blood drips from his 
garment ; Fire brought him, he says, but she answers that his 
locks are unsinged, and at last he tells his real mission. Then 
she ferries him over, and Tuonetar the hostess brings him beer 
in the two-eared jug, but Wainamoinen can see the frogs and 
worms within and will not drink, for it was not to drain Mana- 
la's beer-jug he had come. He lay in the bed of Tuoni, and 
meanwhile they spread the hundred nets of iron and copper 
across the river that he might not escape ; but he turned into a 
reed in the swamp, and as a snake crept through the meshes : — 

'* Tuoni's son with hooked fingers 
Iron-pointed hooked fingers 
Went to draw his nets at morning— 
Salmon-trout he found a hundred. 
Thousands of the little fishes, 
But he found no Wainamoinen, 
Not the old friend of the billows. 
Then the ancient Wainamoinen, 
Come frx)m out of Tuoni's kingdom. 
Spake in words, and this their meaning. 
This their answer to the hearer : — 
* Never mayst thou, Ghod of goodness. 
Never suffer such another 
Who of self- will goes to Mana, 
Thrusts his way to Taoni's kingdom. 
Many they who travel thither. 
Few who thence have found the home-way. 
From the houses of Tuoni 
From the dwellings of Manala.' " ^ 



* Kalewala, Rune xvi. ; see Schiefner's German Tniuilation, and Gastrin, 
* Finn. Myth,* pp. 128, 184. A Slavonic myth in Hantisch, p. 412. 
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It is enough to name the familiar classic analogues of these 
mjrthic visits to Hades, — the descent of Dionysos to bring back 
Semele, of Orpheus to bring back his beloved Eurydike, of 
Herakles to fetch up the three-headed Kerberos at the com- 
mand of his master Eurystheus ; above all, the voyage of Odys- 
seus to the ends of the deep-flowing Ocean, to the clouded city 
of Kimmerian men, where shining Helios looks not down with 
his rays, and deadly night stretches always over wretched 
mortals, — thence they passed along the banks to the entrance 
of the land where the shades of the departed, quickened for 
awhile by the taste of sacrificial blood, talked with the hero 
and showed him the regions of their dismal home.^ 

The scene of the descent into Hades is in very deed enacted 
day by day before our eyes, as it was before the eyes of the 
ancient myth-maker, who watched the sun descend to the dark 
under-world, and return at dawn to the land of living men. 
These heroic legends lie in close-knit connexion with episodes 
of solar myth. It is by the simplest poetic adaptation of the 
Sun*s daily life, tjrpifying Man's life in dawning beauty, in mid- 
day glory, in evening death, that mythic fancy even fixed the 
belief in the religions of the world, that the Land of Departed 
Souls lies in the Far West or the World Below. How deeply 
the myth of the Sunset has entered into the doctrine of men 
concerning a Future State, how the West and the Under-World 
have become by mere imaginative analogy Regions of the Dead, 
how the quaint day-dreams of savage poets may pass into 
honoured dogmas of classic sages and modem divines, — all this 
the crowd of details hero cited from the wide range of culture 
stand to prove. 

Moreover, visits from or to the dead are matters of personal 
experience and personal testimony. In dream or vision the 
Re(»r beholds the spirits of the departed, and they give him 
tidings from the other world, or he may even rise and travel 
thither himself, and return to tell the living what he has seen 
among the dead It is sometimes as if the traveller s material 

' Homer. OdyKM. zi. On tlie Yivification of gliMts by Hacrificc of blood, and 
on libttious of milk and blood, ttev Meinera, vol. I p. 315, vol. ii. p. 89 ; J. 
G. Miiller, p. 85 ; Roclihol/, ' DvutKher Olmnbe and Braaeb,* vol i. p. 1, etc 
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body went to visit a distant land, and sometimes all yre are 
told is that the man's self went, but whether in body or in 
spirit is a mere detail of which the story keeps no record. 
Mostly, however, it is the seer's soul which goes forth, leaving 
his body behind in ecstasy, sleep, coma, or death. Some of 
these stories, as we trace them on from savage into civilized 
times, are no doubt given in good faith by the visionary him- 
self, while others are imitations of these genuine accounts.* 
Now such visions are naturally apt to reproduce the thoughts 
with which the seer's mind was already furnished. Every idea 
once lodged in the mind of a savage, a barbarian, or an enthu- 
siast, is ready thus to be brought back to him from without. It 
is a vicious circle ; what he believes he therefore sees, and what 
he sees he therefore believes. Beholding the reflexion of his own 
mind like a child looking at itself in a glass, he humbly re- 
ceives the teaching of his second self. The Red Indian visits 
his happy hunting-grounds, the Tongan his shadowy island of 
Bolotu, the Greek enters Hades and looks on the Elysian 
Fields, the Chiistian beholds the heights of Heaven and the 
depths of Hell. 

Among the North American Indians, and especially the 
Algonquin tribes, accounts are not unusual of men whose 
spirits, travelling in dreams or in the hallucinations of extreme 
illness to the land of the dead, have returned to re-animate 
their bodies, and tell what they have seen. Their experiences 
have been in great measure what they were taught in early 
childhood to expect, the journey along the path of the dead, 
the monstrous strawberry at which the jebi-ug or ghosts refresh 
themselves, but which turned to red rock at the touch of their 
spoons, the bark oflfered them for dried meat and great pufif- 
baUs for squashes, the river of the dead with its snake-bridge 
or swinging log, the great dog standing on the other side, the 
villages of the dead beyond.^ The Zulus of our own day tell of 
men who have gone down by holes in the ground into the under- 

* See for example, various details in Bastian, * Mensch,' vol. ii. pp. 869-75, etc. 

« Tanner's 'Nanr.' p. 290; Schoolcraft, * Indian Tribes,' part ill p. 233; 
Keating, vol. ii. p. 164 ; Loskiel, part i. p. Z6 ; Smith, 'Virginia,' in Pinkerton^ 
ToL xiii. p. 14. SeeCranz, 'Oronland,' p. 269. 
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world, where mountains and rivers and all things are as here 
above, and where a man may find his kindred, for the dead live 
in their villages, and may be seen milking their cattle, which 
are the cattle killed on earth and come to life anew. The Zula 
Umpengula, who told one of these stories to Dr. Callaway, re- 
membered when he was a boy seeing an ugly little haiiy man 
called Uncama, who once, chasing a porcupine that ate his 
mealies, followed it down a hole in the ground into the land of 
the dead. When he came back to his home on earth he found 
that he had been given up for dead himself, his wife had duly 
burnt aad buried his mats and blankets and vessels, and the 
wondering people at sight of him again shouted the funeral 
dirge. Of this Zulu Dante it used to be continually said, 
"There is the man who went to the underground people."^ 
One of the most characteristic of these savage narratives is 
from New Zealand. This story, which has an especial interest 
from the reminiscence it contains of the gigantic extinct Moa, 
and which may be repeated at some length as an illustration of 
the minute detail and life-like reality which such visionary 
legends assume in barbaric life, was told to Mr. Shortland by a 
servant of his named Te Wharewera. An aunt of this man's 
died in a solitary hut near the banks of Lake Rotorua. Being a 
lady of rank she was left in her hut, the door and windows 
were made fast, and the dwelling was abandoned, as her death 
had made it tapu. But a day or two after, Te Wharewera with 
some others paddling in a canoe near the place at early morn- 
ing saw a figure on the shore beckoning to them. It was the 
aunt come to life again, but weak and cold and famished. When 
suflBciently restored by their timely help, she told her story. 
Leaving her body, her spirit had taken flight toward the North 
Cape, and arrived at the entrance of Reigna There, holding 
on by the stem of the creeping akeake-plant, she descended the 
precipice, and found herself on the sandy beach of a river. 
Looking round, she espied in the distance an enormous bii-d, 
taller than a man, coming towards her with rapid strides. This 
terrible object so frightened her, that her first thought was to 

1 Callaway, ' Zola Talea,* roL L pp. 816-20. 
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try to return up the steep cliff; but seeing an old man paddling 
a small canoe towards her she ran to meet him, and so escaped 
the bii-d. When 'she had been safely ferried across, she asked 
the old Charon, mentioning the name of her family, where the 
spirits of her kindi'ed dwelt Following the path the old 
man pointed out, she was surprised to find it just such a path 
as she had been used to on earth ; the aspect of the country, 
the trees, shrubs, and plants were all familiar to her. She 
reached the village, and among the crowd assembled there 
she found her father and many near relations ; they saluted her, 
and welcomed her with the wailing chant which Maoris always 
address to people met after long absence. But when her father 
had asked about his living relatives, and especially about her 
own child, he told her she must go back to earth, for no one 
was left to take care of his grandchild. By his orders she re- 
fused to touch the food that the dead people offered her, and in 
spite of their efforts to detain her, her father got her safely 
into the canoe, crossed with her, and parting gave her from 
under his cloak two enormous sweet potatoes to plant at home 
for his grandchild's especial eating. But as she began to climb 
the precipice again, two pursuing infant spirits pulled her back, 
and she only escaped by flinging the roots at them, which they 
stopped to eat, while she scaled the rock by help of the akeake- 
stem, till she reached the earth and flew back to where she 
had left her body. On returning to life she found herself in 
darkness, and what had passed seemed as a dream, till she per- 
ceived that she was deserted and the door fast, and concluded 
that she had really died and come to life again. When morn- 
ing dawned, a faint light entered by the crevices of the shut-up 
house, and she saw on the floor near her a calabash pailly full 
of red ochre mixed with water ; this she eagerly drained to the 
dregs, and then feeling a little stronger, succeeded in opening 
the door and crawling down to the beach, where her friends 
soon after found her. Those who listened to her tale firmly 
believed the reality of her adventures, but it was much regretted 
that she had not brought back at least one of the huge sweet- 
potatoes, as evidence of her visit to the land of spirits.^ Races 

> Shortland, * Traditions of N. Z.' p. 150. 
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of North Asia^ and West Africa' have in like manner their 
explorers of the world beyond the grave. 

Classic literature continues the series. Lucian's graphic tales 
represent the belief of their age, if not of their author. Wb 
Eukrates looks down the chasm into Hades, and sees the dead 
reclining on the asphodel in companies of kinsfolk and friends; 
among them he recognizes Sokrates with his bald head and pot- 
belly, and also his own father, dressed in the clothes he was 
buried in. Then Kleodemos caps this story with his own, how 
when he was sick, on the seventh day when his fever was burn- 
ing like a furnace, everyone left him, and the doors were shut 
Then there stood before him an all-beauteous youth in a white 
garment, who led him through a chasm into Hades, as he knew 
by seeing Tantalos and Tityos and Sis3rphos ; and bringing him 
to the court of judgment, where were Aiakos and the Fates and 
the Erinyes, the youth set him before Pluto the Eang, who sat 
reading the names of those whose day of life was over. But 
Pluto was angry, and said to the guide, "This one's thread is 
not run out, that he should depart, but bring me Demylos the 
coppersmith, for he is living beyond the spindle." So Kleodemos 
came back to himself free from his fever, and announced that 
Demylos, who was a sick neighbour, would die ; and accord- 
ingly a little while after there was heaid the cry of the 
mourners wailing for him.^ Plutarch's stories, told more 
seriously, are yet one in tjrpe with the mocking Lucian*s. The 
wicked, plea.sure-secking Thespesios lies three days as dead, 
and revives to tell his vision of the world below. One Antyllos 
was sick, and seemed to the doctors to retain no trace of life; till, 
waking without sign of insanity, he declared that he had b(^n 
indeed dead, but was ordered back to life, those who brought 
him being severely chidden by their lord, and sent to fetch 
Nikander instead, a well-known currier, who was accordingly 

» (^astrtn, ' Finn. Myth,* p. 139, etc. 

' Bosnian, * Guinea,* Letter 19, in Pinkerton, vol. zvi. p. 501; Bmtoii, 
* Dahome,* vol. ii. p. 168. For modem viaita to hell and heaven by Chria- 
t ionized negro viaionariea in America, aee Macrae, 'Americana at Homey' 
vol. ii. p. 91. 

* Lncian. Fhilopirades, pp. Sl-ff. 
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taken with a fever, and died on the third day.^ Such stories, 
old and new, are current among the Hindus at this day. A 
certain man's soul, for instance, is carried to the realm of Yama 
by mistake for a namesake, and is sent back in haste to regain 
his body before it is burnt; but in the meanwhile he has a 
glimpse of the hideous punishments of the wicked, and of the 
glorious life of those who had mortified the flesh on earth, and 
of suttee-widows now sitting in happiness by their husbands.^ 
Mutatis mutandis, these tales reappear in Christian mythology, 
as when Gregory the Great records that a certain nobleman 
named Stephen died, who was taken to the region of Hades, 
and saw many things he had heard before but not believed ; but 
when he was set before the ruler there presiding, he sent him 
back, saying that it was this Stephen's neighbour — Stephen the 
smith — whom he had commanded to be brought ; and accord- 
ingly the one returned to life, and the other died * 

The thought of human visitors revealing the mysteries of the 
world beyond the grave, which indeed took no slight hold on 
Christian belief, attached itself in a remarkable way to the 
doctrine of Christ's descent into Hades. This dogma had so 
strongly established itself by the end of the 4th century, that 
Augustine could ask, " Quis nisi infidelis negaverit fuisse apud 
inferos Christum ? " * A distinct statement of the dogma was 
afterwards introduced into the symbol commonly called the 
"Apostles' Creed:" "Descendit ad inferos," "Descendit ad 
infema," " He descended into hell." ^ The Descent into Hades, 
which had the theological use of providing a theory of salvation 
applicable to the saints of the old covenant, imprisoned in the 
limbo of the fathers, is narrated in full in the apocryphal 
Gospel of Nicodemus, and is made tliere to rest upon a legend 
which belongs to the present group of human visits to the other 

' Plutarch. De Sera Numinis Yindicta, zxii. ; and in Eoseb. Pnsp. Evang. 
xi. 86. 

» Ward, 'Hindoos,' vol. u. p. 68. 

■ Grcgor. Dial. iv. 86. See Calmet, voL ii. ch. 49. 

* Aognstin. Epist. clxiv. 2. 

' See Pearson, 'Exposition of the Creed ;' Bingham, 'Ant Chr. CL' book x. 
<*h. iii. Art. iii. of the Church of England was reduced to its present state by 
Archbp. Parker's revision. 
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world. It is related that two sons of Simeon, named Charinus 
and Leucius, rose from their tombs at the Resurrection, and 
went about silently and prayerfully among men, till Annas 
and Caiaphas brought them into the synagogue, and chained 
them to tell of their raising from the dead. Then, making the 
sign of the cross upon their tongues, the two asked for parch- 
ment and wrote their record. They had been set with all their 
fathers in the depths of Hades, when on a sudden there ap- 
peared the colour of the sun like gold, and a purple royal light 
shining on them ; then the patriarchs and prophets, from Adam 
to Simeon and John the Baptist, rejoicing proclaimed the 
coming of the light and the fulfilment of the prophecies ; Satan 
and Hades wrangled in strife together; in vain the brazen 
gates were shut with their iron bars, for the summons came to 
open the gates that the king of glory may come in, who bath 
broken the gates of brass and cut the bars of iron asunder; 
then the mighty Lord broke the fetters and visited them who 
sat in darkness and the shadow of death ; Adam and his right- 
eous children were delivered from Hades, and led into the 
glorious grace of Paradise.* 

Dante, elaborating in the ' Divina Commedia' the conceptions 
of paradise, purgatory, and hell familiar to the actual belief of his 
age, describes them once more in the guise of a living visitor 
to the land of the dead. Echoes in mediaeval legend of such 
exploring expeditions to the world below still linger faintly 
in the popular belief of Europe. It has been thus with St. 
Patrick's Purgatory,* the cavern in the island of Lough Derg, 
in the county Donegal, which even in the seventeenth century 
0*Sulle van could describe first and foremost in his 'Catholic 
History ' as " the greatest of all memorable things of Ireland." 
Media3val visits to the other world were often made in the 
spirit. But like Ulysses, Wainamoincn, and Dante, men could 
here make the journey in the body, as did Sir Owain and the 

' Codox Apoor. N. T. Erang. Kicod. cd. Oilei. 'Apociyphal Gospels,* etc. 
tr. by A. Walker ; ' Gotipel of Nicodemua.* The Greek and Latin texts differ 
mnch. 

« The following detail* mostly from T. Wright, 'St. Patrick's Purgatory' (an 
elaborate critical diaaertatiou on the media*Tal legiiuls uf visits to tlie other world). 
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monk GUbert. When the pngrim had spent fifteen days in 
pmyer and fasting in the church, and had been led with litanies 
and sprinkling of holy water to the entrance of the purgatory, 
and the last warnings of the monks had failed to turn him 
from the venture, the door was closed upon him, and if found 
next morning, he could tell the events of his awful journey — 
how he crossed the narrow bridge that spans the river of death, 
how he saw the hideous torments of hell, and approached the 
joys of paradise. Sir Owain, one of King Stephen's knights, 
went thither in penance for his life of violence and rapine, and 
this was one of the scenes he beheld in purgatory : — 

** There oome develes other mony mo, 
And badde the knygth with hem to go. 
And ladde him into a fowle contreye, 
Where ever was nygth and never day, 
For hit was derke and wonther oolde : 
Yette was there never man so bolde, 
Hadde he never so mony clothes on. 
But he wolde be colde as ony stone. 
Wynde herde he none blowe, 
But faste hit frese bothe hye and lowe. 
They browgte him to a felde fall brode, 
Overe suche another never he yode, 
For of the lengthe none ende he knewe ; 
Thereover algate he moste nowe. 
As he wente he herde a crye, 
He wondered what hit was, and why. 
He syg ther men and wymmen also 
That lowde cryed, for hem was woo. 
They leyen thykko on every londe, 
Faste nayled bothe fote and honde 
With nayles glowyng alle of brasse : 
They ete the erthe so wo hem was ; 
Here face was naylod to the grownde. 
* Spare,' they cryde, * a lytylle stounde.' 
The develes wolde hem not spare : 
To hem peyne they thowgte yare.'* 



When Owain had seen the other fields of punishment, with 
their fiery serpents and toads, and the fires where sinners were 
hung up by their offending members, and roasted on spits, and 

E 2 
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basted with molten metal, and turned about on a great wheel 
of fire, and when he had passed the Devil's Mouth over the 
awful bridge, he reached the fair white glassy wall of the 
Earthly Paradise, reaching upward and upward, and saw before 
him the beautiful gate, whence issued a ravishing perfume. 
Then he soon forgot his pains and sorrows. 

" As he stodo, and was so fayne, 
Hym thowgth ther come hym agayne 
A ewyde fayr processyoun 
Of alio manere menne of relygyoun, 
Fayre vestemontes they hadde on. 
So ryche syg he never none. 
Myche joye hym thowgto to se 
Bj'sshopes yn here dygnit6 ; 
Ilkone wente other be and be, 
Every man yn his degr^. 
He syg ther monkos and chanones, 
And freres with newe shaveno crownos ; 
Ennytes he sawe there amonge, 
And nonnee with f ulle mery songe ; 
Pcrsonos, prestes, and vycaryes ; 
They made fulle mery melodyes. 
He syg ther kynges and emperoures, 
And dukes that had casteles and toures, 
Erles and barones fele, 
That some tyme hadde the worldes wele. 
Other folke he syg also, 
Never so mony as ho dede thoo. 
AVymmon he syg ther that tyde : 
Myche was the joye ther on every syde : 
For alle was joye that with hem forde. 
And myche solempnyt^ he herde.'* 



The procession welcomed Owain, and led him about, showing 
him the beauties of that country : — 

" Ilyt was grene, and fulle of flowrea 
Of mony djren oolowres ; 
ll>'t was grone on every syde, 
As modewus are yn someres tyde. 
Ther were trees growyng fulle grene 
Fulle of fruyte ever more, y wene ; 
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For ther was frwyte of mony a kynde, 

Such yn the londe may no mon fymde. 

Ther they have the tree of lyfe, 

Theryn ys myrthe, and never stryfe ; 

Frwyte of wysdom also ther ys. 

Of the whyche Adam and Eye dede amysse : 

Other manere frwytes ther were fele, 

And alle manere joye and wele. 

Moche foike he syg there dwelle, 

There was no tongue that mygth hem telle ; 

Alle were they cloded yn ryche wede, 

What cloth hit was he kowthe not rede. 

There was no wronge, but ever rygth, 
Ever day and nevere nygth. 
They shone as brygth and more dere 
Than ony sonne yn the day doth here." 

The poem, in fifteenth-century English, from which these pas- 
sages are taken, is a version of the original legend of earlier 
date, and as such contrasts with a story really dating from early 
in the fifteenth century — William Staunton's descent into Pur- 
gatory, where the themes of the old sincerely-believed visionary 
lore are fading into moral allegory, and the traveller sees the 
gay gold and silver collars and girdles burning nto the wearer's 
flesh, and the jags that men were clothed in now become adders 
and dragons, sucking and stinging them, and the fiends drawing 
down the skin of women's shoulders into pokes, and smiting 
into their heads with burning hammers their gay chaplets of 
gold and jewels turned to burning nails, and so forth. Late 
in this fifteenth century, St Patrick's Purgatory fell into dis- 
credit, but even the destruction of the entrance-building, in 
1497, by Papal order, did not destroy the ideal road. About 
1693, an excavation on the spot brought to light a window with 
iron stanchions ; there was a cry for holy water to keep the spiiits 
from breaking out from prison, and the priest smelt orimstone 
from the dark cavity below, which, however, unfortunately turned 
out to be a cellar. In still later times, the yearly pilgrimage 
of tens of thousands of votaries to the holy place has kept up 
this interesting sui-vival from the lower culture, whereby a 
communication may still be traced, if not from Earth to Hados, 
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at least from the belief of the New Zealaoder to that of the 
Iiish peasant. 

To study and compare the ideal regions where man has 
placed the abodes of departed souls is not an improfitable task. 
True, geography has now mapped out into mere earth and water 
the space that lay beyond the narrower sea and land known to the 
older nations, and astronomy no longer recognizes the flat earth 
trodden by men as being the roof of subterranean halls, nor the 
sky as being a solid firmament, shutting out men's gaze from 
strata or spheres of empyraean regions beyond. Yet if we 
carry our minds back to the state of knowledge among the 
lower races, we shall not find it hard to understand the early 
conceptions as to the locality of the regions beyond the grave. 
The regularity with which such conceptions repeat themselves 
over the world bears testimony to the regularity of the processes 
by w^hich opinion is formed among mankind. At the same 
time, the student who carefully compares them will find in 
them a perfect illustration of an important principle, widely 
applicable to the general theory of the formation of human 
opinion. When a problem has presented itself to mankind at 
large, susceptible of a number of solutions about equally plau- 
sible, the result is that the several opinions thus produced 
will be found lying scattered in country after country. The 
problem here is, given the existence of souls of the dead who 
from time to time visit the living, where is the home of these 
ghosts 1 Why men in one district should have preferred the 
earth, in another the under-world, in another the sky, as the 
abode of departed souls, is a question often diiBcult to answer. 
But we may at least see how again and again the question was 
taken in hand, and how out of the three or four available 
answers some people adopted one, some another, some several at 
once. Primitive theologians had all the world before them 
where to choose their place of rest for the departed, and they 
used to the full tlieir speculative liberty. 

Firstly, when the land of souls is located on the surface of the 
earth, there is choice of fit places among wild and cloudy pre- 
cipices, in secluded valleys, in far-off plains and islands. In 
the Rocky Mountains dwells Wacondah, the Master of Life, 
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and thither the souls of the dead climb by their toilsome path 
to the happy hunting-grounds, unseen by living men.^ In 
Borneo, Mr. St. John visited the heaven of the Idaan race, on 
the summit of Kina Balu, and the native guides, who feared 
to pass the night in this abode of spirits, showed the tra- 
veller the moss on which the souls of their ancestors fed, and 
the footprints of the ghostly buffaloes that followed them. On 
Gunung Danka, a mountain in West Java, there is such another 
* Earthly Paradise.* The Sajira who dwell in the district 
indeed profess themselves Mohammedans, but they secretly 
maintain their old belief, and at death or funeral they enjoin the 
soul in solemn form to set aside the Moslem Allah, and to take 
the way to the dwelling-place of his own forefathers* souls : — 

'* Step up the bed of the riyer, and cross the neck of land, 
Where the aren trees stand in a clump, and the pinangs in a row, 
Thither direct thy steps, LaiUah being set aside." 

Mr. Jonathan Rigg had lived ten years among these people, 
and knew them well, yet had never found out that their 
paradise was on this mountain. When at last he heard of 
it, he made the ascent, finding on the top only a few river- 
stones, forming one of the balai, or sacred cairns, common in 
the district. But the popular belief, that a tiger would de- 
vour the chiefs who permitted a violation of the sacred place, 
soon received the sort of confirmation which such beliefs receive 
everywhere, for a tiger killed two children a few days later, and 
the disaster was of course ascribed to Mr. Rigg's profanation.^ 
The Chilians said that the soul goes westward over the sea to 
Qulchemau, the dwelling-place of the dead beyond the moun- 
tains; life, some said, was all pleasure there, but others thought 
that part would be happy and part miserable.' Hidden among 
the mountains of Mexico lay the joyous garden-land of Tlalo- 
can, where maize, and pumpkins, and chilis, and tomatos never 
failed, and where abode the souls of children sacrificed to 

* Irving, 'Astoria,' p. 142. 

2 St. John, *Far East,* vol. i. p. 278. Rigg in * Joum. Ind. Archip.' vol. iv. 
p. 119. See also EUis, 'Polyn. Res.* vol. L p. 897 ; Btstian, 'OertL Asien,* 
vol. i. p. 83. 

3 Molina, * Cliili,' vol. 11 ^ 89. 
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Tlaloc, its god, and the souls of such as died by drowning or 
thunderstroke, or by leprosy or dropsy, or other acute disease.' 
A survival of such thought may be traced into medisBval civili- 
zatioD, in the legends of the Earthly Paradise, the fire-girt abode 
of saints not yet raised to highest bliss, localized in the utmost 
East of Asia, where earth stretches up towards heaven.' When 
Columbus sailed westward across the Atlantic to seek the " new 
heaven and a new eailh " he had read of in Isaiah, he found 
them, though not as he sought. It is a quaint coincidence that 
he found there also, though not as he sought it, the Earthly 
Paradise which was another main object of his venturous 
quest. The Haitians described to the white men their Coaibai, 
the paradise of the dead, in the lovely Western valleys of their 
island, where the souls hidden by day among the clifis came 
down at night to feed on the delicious fruit of the mamey- 
trces, of which the living ate but sparingly, lest the souls of 
their friends should want.* 

Secondly, there are Australians who think that the spirit of the 
dead hovers a while on earth, and goes at last toward the setting 
Hun, or westward over the sea to the island of souk, the home of 
his fathers. Thus these rudest savages have developed two 
thoughts which we meet with again and again far onward in 
the course of culture — the thought of an island of the dead, 
and the thought that the world of departed souls is in the 
West, whither the Sun descends at evening to his daily dcath.^ 
Among the North American Indians, when once upon a time 
an Algonquin hunter left his body behind and visited the land 
of souls in the sunny south, he saw before him beautiful trees 
and plants, but found he could walk right through them. Then 
he paddled in the canoe of white shining stone across the 
lake where wicked souls perish in the storm, till he reached 
the beautiful and happy island where there is no cold, no 

' Unuwor, 'Mexiiiue/ toL uL p. 496; Sahnguii, book iii. App. ch. 2; 
(1aviK«To, vol. ii. p. 5. 

' S««i» Wright, I. c. etc, ; Alger, p. 391 ; Maundevile, tic. 

' * Ilintory of Colon/ ch. 61 ; Pet. Martyr. Dtc. i. lib. ix. ; Irving, * Life 
of CV.uiiibUN,' vol. ii. p. I'Jl. 

* Stuiibridgr in 'Tr. Elh. Soi. vol. i. p. iO!* : <:. F. Mo*>ro, M'^.nK W. 
AuKtr.* p. 83. 
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"WOT, no bloodshed, but the creatures run happily about^ 
nourished by the air they breathe.^ Tongan legend says that^ 
long ago, a canoe returning from Fiji was driven by stress of 
weather to Bolotu, the island of gods and souls lying in the 
ocean north-west of Tonga. That island is larger than all 
theirs together, full of all finest finiits and loveliest flowers, 
that fill the air with fragrance, and come anew the moment 
they are plucked ; birds of beauteous plumage are there, and 
hogs in plenty, all immortal save when killed for the gods 
to eat, and then new living ones appear immediately to fill 
their places. But when the hungry crew of the canoe landed, 
they tried in vain to pluck the shadowy bread-fruit, they 
walked through unresisting trees and houses, even as the 
souls of chiefs who met them walked unchecked through their 
solid bodies. Counselled to hasten home from this land of no 
earthly food, the men sailed to Tonga, but the deadly air of 
Bolotu had infected them, and they soon all died.* 

Such ideas took strong hold on classic thought, in the 
belief in a paradise in the Fortunate Islands of the far 
Western Ocean. Hesiod in the * Works and Days ' tells of the 
half-gods of the Fourth Age, between the Age of Bronze and 
the Age of Iron. When death closed on this heroic race, Zeus 
granted them at the ends of Earth a life and home, apart from 
man and far from the immortals. There Kronos reigns over 
them, and they dwell careless in the Islands of the Happy, beside 
deep-eddying Ocean — ^blest heroes, for whom the grain-giving 
field bears, thrice blooming yearly, the honey-sweet fruit : — 

'* "Etftt Ijroi roht fi}p Btu^rov rikot ifuptitAku^t* 
Toif M Six* Mp^uw fiiOTW icat IjB^ Mugffoa 
Ztbs KporlSfit Kar4pwra§ mriip 4t vt/pora 70/9^, 
TiiXov &v' iStu^rmp * rouriy Kp6wos i/ifiaaiKtiiu ' 
Kal rcH fikp vaiowrw hmfida Bvfi^ fxorrcf 
*Ey ftatcdprnp irfyroun irap' 'Xliccoi^r fialMUniy, 
0\$UM lipmtSf rourw ftcAnfB/a Kafnrhv 
Tplt frtof AtUAoi^a ^jpci C^^P^' ttpovpeu* 



' Schoolcraft, * Indian Tribes,' part i. p. 321 ; see part iii. p. 229. 
* Mariner, 'Tonga Is,' vol. ii. p. 107. See also Burton, * W, and W. fr. W. 
Africa,' p. 154 (Gold Coast). 
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These Islands of the Blest, assigned as the abode of blessed 
spirits of the dead, came indeed to be identified with the 
Elysian Fields, as in the famous hymn of Kallistratos in honour 
of Harmodios and Aristogeiton, who slew the tyrant Hip- 
parclios : — 

** *l\ra0t *ApfJL^i ', otf rt ir« rievnKOS* 
Kifffots 8* 4y fjuucdpcotf crt <paa\y cZrax, 

Tu9e(8i}y Tc ^aal rhv iff$^hy Ato/i^8ca."^ 

This group of legends has especial interest to us English- 
men, who ourselves dwell, it seems, on such an island of the 
dead. It is not that we or our countiy are of a more ghostly 
nature than others, but the idea is geographical, we are dwellers 
in the region of the setting sun, the land of death. The 
elaborate account ])y Procopius, the historian of the Gk>thic 
War, dates from the 6th century. The island of Brittia, 
according to him, lies opposite the mouths of the Rhine, 
some 200 stadia off, between Britannia and Thule, and on it 
dwell three populous nations, the Angles, Frisians, and Britons. 
(By Brittia, it appears, he means our Great Britain, his Britannia 
being the coast-land from modern Britanny to Holland, and his 
Thule being Scandinavia) In the course of his history it seems 
to him needful to record a story, mythic and dreamlike as he 
thinks, yet which numberless men vouch for as having been 
themselves witnesses by eye and ear to its facts. This story is 
that the souls of the departed are conveyed across the sea to the 
island of Brittia. Along the mainland coast are many villages, 
inhabited by fishermen aud tillers of the soil and traders to this 
island in their vessels. They are subject to the Franks, but 
pay no trihute, having from of old had to do by turns the 
burdensome service of transporting the souls. Those on duty 
for each night stay at home till they hear a knocking at the 
<loors, and a voice of one unseen calling them to their work. 
Then without delay rising from their beds, compelled by some 

' llrsuhl. 0|M»i.» it l)ii>s ii;;i. ralli>.tr.il. Hwnn. in Hk*'", Siiolii Ora^cai, 
10. StniK». iii. 2. 1" : IMiii. iv. :X. 
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unknown power they go down to the beach, and there they 
see boats, not their own but others, lying ready but empty of 
men. Going on board and taking the oars, they find that by the 
burden of the multitude of souls embarked, the vessel lies low in 
the water, gunwale under within a finger's breadtL In an hour 
they are at the opposite shore, though in their own boats they 
would hardly make the voyage in a night and day. When they 
reach the island, the vessel becomes empty, till it is so light 
that only the keel touches the waves. They see no man on the 
voyage, no man at the landing, but a voice is heard that pro- 
claims the name and rank and parentage of each newly airived 
passenger, or if women, those of their husbands. Traces of this 
remarkable legend seem to have survived, thirteen centuries later, 
in that endmost district of the Britannia of Procopius which 
still keeps the name of Bretagne. Near Raz, where the narrow 
promontory stretches westward into the ocean, is the * Bay of 
Souls ' (bo^ ann anavo) ; in the commune of Plouguel the 
corpse is taken to the churchyard, not by the shorter road by 
land, but in a boat by the " Passage de TEnf er," across a little 
arm of the sea ; and Breton folklore holds fast to the legend of 
the Cur^ de Braspar, whose dog leads over to Great Britain the 
souls of the departed, when the wheels of the soul-car are heard 
creaking in the air. These are but mutilated fragments, but 
they seem to piece together with another Keltic myth, told by 
Macpherson in the last century, the voyage of the boat of heroes 
to Flath-Innis, Noble Island, the green island home of the 
departed, which lies calm amid the storms far in the Western 
Ocean. With full reason, also, Mr. Wright traces to the situation 
of Ireland in the extreme West its especial association with 
legends of descents to the land of shades. Claudian placed at 
the extremity of (Jaul the entrance where Ulysses found a way 
to Hades-— 

" Est locus extremum qua pandit Gallia litus, 
Oceani prsetentus aquis, ubi fertur Ulysses," etc. 

No wonder that this spot should have been since identified 
Avith St. Patrick's Purgatory, and that some ingenious etyw 
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logist should have found in the name of "Ulster '* a cormptkB 
of " Ulyssisterra," and a commemoration of the hero's visit^ 

Thirdly, the belief in a subteiTanean Hades peopled by the 
ghosts of the dead is quite common among the lower racea Hf 
earth is flat, say the Italmen of Kamchatka, for if it were round* 
people would fall off ; it is the wrong side of another heaveo, 
which covers another earth below, whither the dead will go 
down to their new life, and so, as Steller says, their mundane 
system is like a tub with three bottoms.^ In North Americi, 
the Tacullis held that the soul goes after death into the 
bowels of the earth, whence it can come back in hunum diufe 
to visit friends. Every year in April the Nadowesses bronght 
their dead, sewn up in buffalo-hides, to the meeting-place of the 
tribe near the Falls of St. Anthony, where the cavern opening 
leads underground to the dwelling of the Great Spirit* In 
South America Brazilian souls travel down to the world below 
in the West, and Patagonian souls will depart to enjoy eternal 
dnmkenness in the caves of their ancestral deities.* The New 
Zealander who says " The sun has returned to Hades " (kua 
hoki mai te Ra ki te Rua), simply means that it has set. When 
a Samoan islander dies, the host of spirits that surround the 
house, waiting to convey his soul away, set out with him crossing 
the land and swimming the sea, to the entrance of the spirit- 
world. This is at the westernmost point of the westernmost 
island, Savaii, and there one may see the two circular holes or 
basins where souls descend, chiefs by the bigger and plebeians bv 
the smaller, into tlie regions of the under-world. There below 
is a heaven, earth, and sea, and people with real bodies, plantinj^ 
fishing, cooking, as in the present life ; but at night their bodies 
become like a confused collection of fiery .sparks, and in this state 



* Prooop. I)e Ikllo Goth. iv. 20 ; Plut Fragm. Coinni. in Ilcsiod. 2 ; Grimm* 

* D. M.* p. 71>.*J ; H'Tsart do YilleinarqiK^, vol. i. p. 13(1 ; Souvcstre, ' D^miert 
BretoDH,*p. 37 ; Joa. Macphcnion, MutrotL to Hist of Great Britain and Ireland,* 
2d. ed. London, 1772, p. 180; Wright, 'St. Patrick's Purgatory,' pp. 64, 12». 

» Sttllor, • Kaintscbatka,* p. 269. 

' Harmon, 'Journal/ p. 299 ; S4*e Ix'wIh and Clarke, p. 139 (Mandans). 

* J. (i. MuUer, ' Amer. Urrelig.' pp. 140, 2S7 ; wv Humlioldt and Bonplaud^ 

• Voy.' vol. iii. p. 132 ; Falkner, * Patognnia.' p. 114. 
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during the hours of darkness they come up to revisit their former 
abodes, retiring at dawn to the bush or to the lower regions.^ For 
the state of thought on this subject among rude African tribes, 
it is enough to cite the Zulus, who at death will descend to 
.live in Hades among theii- ancestors, the "Abapansi," the 
*" people underground/' ^ 

From among rude Asiatic tribes, let us take example from 
the Karens. They are not quite agreed wheie Plu, the land of 
the dead, is situate ; it may be above the earth or beyond the 
horizon. But the dominant and seemingly indigenous opinion is 
that it is below the earth. When the sun sets on earth, it 
rises in the Karen Hades, and when it sets in Hades it rises in 
this world. Here, again, the familiar belief of the European 
peasant is found ; the spirits of the dead may come up from 
the land of shades by night, but at daybreak must return.* 

Such ideas, developed by uncultured races, may be followed 
up in various detail, through the stage of religion represented 
by the Mexican and Peruvian nations,* into higher ranges of 
culture. The Roman Orcus was in the bowels of the earth, 
and when the ' lapis manalis,' the stone that closed the mouth 
of the world below, was moved away on certain solemn days, 
the ghosts of the dead came up to the world above, and partook 
of the offerings of their friends.^ Among the Greeks, the land 
of Hades was in the world below, nor was the thought unknown 
that it was the sunset-realm of the Western god {vpbs ktriripov 
dfoh). What Hades seemed like to the popular mind, Lucian 
thus describes : — " The great crowd, indeed, whom the wise call 
* idiots,' believing Homer and Hesiod, and the other mjrth- 
makers about these things, and setting up their poetry as a 
law, have supposed a certain deep place under the earth. 
Hades, and that it is vast, and roomy, and gloomy, and sun- 



' Taylor, *New Zealand,' p. 282 ; Turner, * Polynesia,' p. 285. 
2 Callaway, * Zulu Tales,* vol. i. p. 317, etc. ; Arbousset and Daumas, p. 474. 
See also Barton, ' Dahome,' vol. ii. p. 167. 

* Mason, 'Karens,' L c. p. 195; Cross, 1. c. p. 818. Turanian examples in 
€astr6n, * Finn. Myth.' p. 119. 

* See below, pp.72, 78. 

* Festus, s. r. ** manalis," etc. 
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less, and how thought to be lighted up 80 as to behold eveiy 
one within, I know not." ^ In the ancient Egyptian doctrine 
of the future life, modelled as it was on solar myth, Amenti, 
the region of the departed, is an under-world or Hades ; the 
dead passes the gate of the setting sun to traverse the roads of 
darkness, and' behold his father Osiris ; and with a like solar 
thought the Egyptian priests, representing in symbolic cere- 
mony the scenes of the other world, carried the corpse in the 
sacred boat across to the burial-place, on the western side of 
the sacred lake.^ So, too, the cavernous Sheol of the Israelites, 
the shadowy region of departed souls, lay deep below the earth. 
Through the gi-eat Aryan religious systems, Brahmanism, Za- 
rathustrism, Buddhism, and onward into the range of Islam 
and of Christianity, subterranean hells of purgatory or punish- 
ment make the doleful contrast to heavens of light and glory. 

It is, however, a point worthy of special notice that the con- 
ception of hell as a fiery abyss, so familiar to the religions of the 
higher civilization, is all but unknown to savage thought, so 
much so that if met with, its genuineness is doubtful Captain 
John Smith's ' History of Virginia,' published in 1624, contains 
two different accounts of the Indians' doctrine of a future life. 
Smith's own description is of a land beyond the mountains 
toward sunset, where chiefs and medicine-men in paint and 
feathers shall smoke, and sing, and dance with their forefathers, 
while the common people have no life after death, but rot in 
their graves. Heriot's description is of tabernacles of the gods 
to which the good are taken up to perpetual happiness, while 
the wicked are carried to * Popogusso,' a great pit which they 
think to be at the furthest parts of the world, where the sun 
sets, and there burn continually.^ Now knowing so much as 
we do of the religion of the Algonquins, to whom these Vir- 
ginians belonged, we may judge that while the first account is 



* Sophocl. (E«Iip. Tyninn. 178 ; Lueian. Do Luctu, 2. See clatuio details in 
Pauly, * Kottl-Eiu yclop.* art * infcri.* 

' Hirch in Huiwcirs * Eg}i.t,' vol. v. ; WilkiiiKon, * Ancient >^.' vol. ii. p. 368; 
Alger, p. 101. 

* Smith, Virginia, in Piuktrton, vol. xiii. pp. 14, 41 ; vol. xii. p. 604 ; mo 
below, p. 84. 
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genuinely native, though perhaps not quite correctly understood, 
the second was borrowed by the Indians from the white men 
themselves. Yet even here the touch of solar myth is manifest, 
and the description of the fiery abyss in the region of sunset 
may be compared with one from our own country, in the Anglo- 
Saxon dialogue of Saturn and Solomon. " Saga me forhwan 
byth seo sunne read on aefen ? Ic the secge, forthon heo locath 
on helle. — Tell me, why is the sun red at even ? I tell thee, 
because she looketh on hell."^ To the same belief belongs 
another striking mythic feature. The idea of volcanos being 
mouths of the under-world seems not unexampled among the 
lower races, for we hear of cei-tain New Zealanders casting their 
dead down into a crater.* But in connexion with the thought 
of a gehenna of fire and brimstone, Vesuvius, Etna, and Hecla 
had spiritual as well as material terrors to the mind of Christen- 
dom, for they were believed to be places of purgatory or the very 
mouths of the pit where the souls of the damned were cast 
down.* The Indians of Nicaragua used in old times to ofier 
human sacrifices to their volcano Masaya, flinging the corpses 
into the crater, and in later years, after the conversion of the 
country, we hear of Christian confessors sending their penitents 
to climb the mountain, and (as a glimpse of hell) to look down 
upon the molten lava.* 

Fourthly, in old times and new, it has come into men's minds 
to fix upon the sun and moon as abodes of departed souls. When 
we have learnt from the rude Natchez of the Mississippi and the 
Apalaches of Florida that the sun is the bright dwelling of 
departed chiefs and braves, and have traced like thoughts on 
into the theologies of Mexico and Peru, then we may compare 
these savage doctrines with Isaac Taylor's ingenious supposition 
in his ' Physical Theory of Another Life,* — the sun of each plane- 
tary system is the house of the higher and ultimate spiritual 
corporeity, and the centre of assembly to those who have passed 



' Thorpe, 'Analecta Anglo-Saxon ica,' p. 115. 

» Schirren, p. 161. See Taylor, *N. Z.* p. 525. 

» MeinciB, toL u. p. 781 ; Maury, * Magie,' etc. p. 170. 

* O^riedo, * Nicara^^ua,' p. 160 ; Brinton, p. 288. 
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on the planets their preliminaiy era of corruptible organization. 
Or perhaps some may prefer the Rev. Tobias Swinden's book, 
published in the last century, and translated into French and 
German, which proved the sun to be hell, and its dark spots 
gatherings of damned souls. ^ And when in South America tke 
Saliva Indians have pointed out the moon, their paradise vheie 
no mosquitos are, and the Guaycurus have shown it as the home 
of chiefs and medicine-men deceased, and the Polynesians of 
Tokelau in like manner have claimed it as the abode of departed 
kings and chiefs, then these pleasant fancies may be compared 
with that ancient theory mentioned by Plutai'cb, that hell is in 
the air and elysium in the moon, ^ and again with the medisevil 
conception of the moon as the seat of hell, a thought elaborated 
in profoundest bathos by Mr. M. F. Tupper : 

*< I know thoe well, Moon, thou cavem'd realm, 
Sad satollito, thou giant ash of death, 
Blot on Gknl's iirmamont, palo home of crime, 
Scarred priHon-houso of sin, where damned souls 
Feed upon punishment. Oh, thought sublime, 
That amid night's black deeds, when evil prowls 
Through the broad world, thou, watching sinners well, 
Glarest o*er all, the wakeful eye of— Hell ! " 

Skin for skin, the brown savage is not ill matched in such 
speculative lore with the white pliilosopher. 

Fifthly, as Paradise on the face of the earth, and Hades 
beneath it where the sun goes down, are regions whose existence 
is a.ssertod or not denied by savage and bar])aric science, so it is 
with Heaven. Among the examples which display for us the 
real course of knowledge among mankind, and the real relation 
which primitive Iwars to later culture, the belief in the existence 
of a finnament is one of the most instructive. It arises natu- 
rally in the minds of children still, and in accordance with the 

* J. G. Mailer, *Anier. Uirel.* p. 138, vee also 220 (Carilts), 402 (PeniK 
/i05,CC0 (Mt-xico) ; Brinton, • Myth?* of New World,* p. 238 ; Taylor, • Physieal 
'ITieory,' ch. xvi. ; Alger, * Future Life,' p. 590. 

' Humboldt and I k>npland, 'Voy.' vol. v. p. PO ; Mnrtius, *£tlinof;. Amer.' 
vol. i. p. 233 ; Turner, ' TolyneKiii,* p. 531 ; riutnrch. De Facie in Orbc Luiue ; 
Alj^*r, 1. 0. 



simplest childlike thought, the cosmologies of the North Ame- 
rican Indians * and the South Sea Islanders^ describe their flat 
earth arched over by the solid vault of heaven. Like thoughts 
are to be traced on through such details as the Zulu idea that 
the blue heaven is a rock encircling the earth, inside which are 
the sun, moon, and stars, and outside which dwell the people of 
heaven ; the modem negro's belief that there is a firmament 
stretched above like a cloth or web; the Finnish poem which 
tells how Ilmarinen forged the firmament of finest steel, and set 
in it the moon and stars.* The New Zealander, with his 
notion of a solid firmament, through which the waters can be 
let down on earth through a crack or hole from the reservoir of 
rain above, could well explain the passage in Herodotus concern- 
ning that place in North Africa where, as the Libyans said, the 
sky is pierced, as well as the ancient Jewish conception of a fir- 
mament of heaven, " strong as a molten mirror," with its windows 
through which the rain pours down in deluge from the reservoirs 
above, windows which late Babbinical literature tells us were 
made by taking out two stars.* In nations where the theory of 
the firmament prevails, accounts of bodily journeys or spiritual 
ascents to heaven are in general meant not as figure, but as 
fact Among the lower races, the tendency to localize the 
region of departed souls above the sky seems less strong than 
that which leads them to place their world of the dead on or 
below the earth's surface. Yet some well-marked descriptions 
of a savage Heaven are on record, the following, and others 
to be cited presently. Even some Australians seem to think 
of going up to the clouds at death, to eat and drink, and hunt 
and fish as here.^ In North America, the Winnebagos placed 



^ See Schoolcraft, ' Indian Tribes,* part i. pp. 269, 311 ; Smith, ' Yiiginia,' in 
Pmkerton, yol. xiii p. 54 ; Waitz, vol. iil p. 228 ; Squier, * Abor. Mon. of N. Y.* 
p. 166 ; CatUn, 'N. A. Ind.* yoL i. p. 180. 

« Mariner, 'Tonga la.' yoL iL p. 184; Turner, 'Polynesia,* p. 108; Taylor, 
'New Zeahmd,' pp. 101, 114, 256. 

» Callaway, ' Rel. of Amaxulu,* p. 893 ; Burton, ' W. and W. fr. W. Afr.' p. 
454 ; Gastrin, ' Finn. Myth.' p. 295. 

* Herodot iy. 158, see 185, and Rawlinson^s note. See Smith's 'Die. of the 
Bible,' 8. T. "firmament.'* Eisenmenger, part i. p. 408. 

* ^rn» 'Australia,' yol. ii« p. 867. 
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their paradise in the sky, where souls travel along* that ''Path 
of the Dead " which we call the Milky Way ; and, working ont 
the ever-recurring solar idea, the modem Iroquois speak of the 
soul going upward and westward, till it comes out on the 
beauteous plains of heaven, with people and trees and things 
as on earth.^ In South America the Guarayos, representatives 
in some sort of the past condition of the Guarani race, wor- 
ship Tamoi the Grandfather, the Ancient of Heaven ; he was 
their first ancestor, who lived among them in old days and 
taught them to till the ground ; then rising to heaven in the 
East he disappeared, having promised to be the helper of bis 
people on earth, and to transport them, when they died, from 
the top of a sacred tree into another life, where they shall find 
their kindred and have hunting in plenty, and possess all that 
they possessed on eai*th ; therefore it is that the Ouarayos 
adoni their dead, and bum their weapons for them, and buiy 
them with their faces to the East, whither they are to ga* 
Among American peoples whose culture rose to a higher level 
than that of these savage tribes, we hoar of the Peruvian 
Heaven, the glorious "Upper World," and of the temporarv 
abode of Aztec warriors on heavenly wooded plains, where the 
sun shines when it is night on earth, wherefore it was a Mexi- 
can saying that the sun goes at evening to lighten the dead.*' 
What thoughts of heaven were in the minds of the old Aiyan 
poets, this hymn from the Rig- Veda may show : — 

" Whoro thoro i8 eternal light, in tho world whcro tho sun is placed, in 

that immortal impohshablo world placo mo, Soma I 
Where king Vaivasvata reigns, where the secret place of heaven i8» 

where those mighty waters are, there make me immortal ! 
Where life is free, in the third heaven of heavens, where the worlds 

are radiant, there make me immortal ! 
"Wliere wishen and det^ires ore, whoro the place of the bright sun is, 

where there is ireedom and delight, there make mo immortal ! 



' Sihoolrraft, * Indian Triben.* part iv. p. 240; Moiy^an, * Inxjuoijs* i». 176. 

' IV(.>rl>igny, 'I/Iloniiiie Aniuricain/ vul. ii. pp. 311^, 328 ; Be« Martius, vol. i. 
p. 485 (.Tuifianaa). 

' J. G. Miillrr, p. 403; Hnutseur, ^Mcxiijue,* vol. iii. p. 41*0; Kiu^lH>roiigh, 
' Mvxicu,' Cod. Letellier, ful. 20. 
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"Wliere there is happiness and delight, where joy and pleasure reside, 
where the desires of our desire are attained, there make me 
immortal ! " * 

In such bright vague thoughts from the poet's religion of 
nature, or in cosmic schemes of ancient astronomy, with their 
artificial glories of barbaric architecture exaggerated in the 
skies, or in the raptures of mystic vision, or in the calmer 
teaching of the theologic doctrine of a future life, descriptions 
of realms of blessed souls in heaven are to*be followed through 
the religions of the Brahman, the Buddhist, the Parsi, the later 
Jew, the Moslem, and the Christian. 

For the object, not of writing a handbook of religions, but of 
tracing the relation which the religion of savages bears to the 
religion of cultured nations, these details are enough to show 
the general line of human thought regarding the local habita- 
tions of departed souls. It seems plain from the most cursory 
inspection of these various localizations, however much we may 
consider them as inherited or transmitted from people to people 
in the complex movements of theological history, that they are 
at any rate not derived from any single religion accepted 
among ancient or primaeval men. They bear evident traces of 
independent working out in the varied definition of the region 
of souls, as on earth among men, on earth in some distant 
country, below the earth, above or beyond the sky. Similar 
ideas of this kind are found in different lands, but this simi- 
larity seems in large measure due to independent recurrence 
of thoughts so obvious. Not less is independent fancy com- 
patible with the ever-recurring solar myth in such ideas, placing 
the land of Death in the land of Evening or of Night, and its 
entrance in the gates of Sunset. Barbaric poets of many a 
distant land must have gazed into the West to read the tale 
of Life and Death, and tell it of Man. If, however, we look 
more closely into the stages of intellectual history to which 
these theories of the Future World belong, it will appear that 
the assignment of the realm of departed souls to the three 

» Max Miiller, ' Chips,' vol. i. p. 46 ; Roth m * Zcitschr. d. Deutwsh. 
Moi^gvnl. Qes.* vol. iv. p. 427. 
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great regions, Earth, Hades, Heaven, has not been unifonn. 
Firstly, the doctrine of a land of souls on Earth belongs wide^f 
and deeply to savage culture, but dwindles in the barbaric 
stage, and survives but feebly into the mediseval. Secondlj, 
the doctrine of a subterranean Hades not only holds as large a 
place in savage belief, but has held it firmly along the course of 
higher religions, where, however, this under-world is looked oi 
less and less as the proper abode of the dead, but rather as the 
dismal place of purgatory and hell. Lastly, the doctrine of t 
Heaven, floored upon a firmament, or placed in the upper air, 
seems in early savage belief less common than the other two^ 
but yields to neither of them in its vigorous retention by the 
thought of modem nations. These local theories appear to be 
taken, firstly and mostly, in the most absolute literal sense, and 
although, under the influence of physical science, much that 
was once distinctly-meant philosophy has now passed amoDg 
theologians into imagery and metaphor, yet at low levels oC 
knowledge the new canons of interpretation find little accept- 
ance, and even in modem Europe the mde cosmology of the 
lower races in no small measure retains its place. 

Turning now to consider the state of the departed in these their 
new homes, we have to examine the definitions of the Future 
Life which prevail through the religions of mankind. In these 
<loctrines there is much similarity caused by the spreading of 
ostablished beliefs into new countries, and also much similari^ 
that is beyond what such transmission can account for. So 
there is much variety due to local colour and circumstance, and 
also much variety beyond the reach of such explanation. The 
main causes of both similarity and variety seem to lie &r 
deeper, in the very origin and inmost meaning of the doc- 
trines. The details of the future life, among the lower races 
and upwards, are no heterogeneous mass of arbitrary fancies. 
Classified, they range themselves naturally round central ideas^ 
in groups whose correspondence seems to indicate the special 
course of their development. Amongst the pictures into which 
this world has shaped its expectations of the next, two great 
conceptions are especially to be discerned. The one is that 
fhe future life is, as it were, a rofloxion of this ; in a new 
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world, perliaps of dreamy beauty, perhaps of ghostly gloom, 
men are to retain their earthly forms and their earthly con- 
ditions, to have around them their earthly friends, to possess 
their earthly property, to carry on their earthly occupations. The 
other is that the future life is a compensation for this, where 
men's conditions ai'e re-allotted as the consequence, and espe- 
cially as the reward or punishment, of their earthly life. The 
first of these two ideas we may call (with Captain Bui-ton) the 
continuance-theory," contrasting with it the second as the 
retribution-theory." Separately or combined, these two doc- 
trines are the keys of the subject, and by grouping typical 
examples under their two headings, it will be possible to survey 
systematically man's most characteristic schemes of his life 
beyond the grave. 

To the doctrine of Continuance belongs especially the savage 
view of the spirit-land, that it is as the dream-land where the 
souls of the living so often go to visit the souls of the dead. 
There the soul of the dead Karen, with the souls of his axe and 
cleaver, builds his house and cuts his rice ; the shade of the 
Algonquin hunter hunts souls of beaver and elk, walking on 
the joulsL of his snow-shoes over the soul of the snow ; the 
fur-wrapped Kamchadal drives his dog-sledge ; the Zulu milks 
his cows and drives his cattle to ki-aal ; South American 
tribes live on, whole or mutilated, healthy or sick, as they 
left this world, leading their old lives, and having their 
wives with them again, though indeed, as the Araucanians 
said, they have no more children, for they are but souls.^ Soul- 
land is dream-land in its shadowy unreal pictures, for which, 
nevertheless, material reality so plainly furnished the models, 
and it is dream-land also in its vivid idealization of the soberer 
thoughts and feelings of waking life. 
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Thero was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth, and every common sight, 

To me did seem 
Apparell'd in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream." 



> Cro«, * Karens,' 1. c. pp. 309, 313 ; I^e Jcane in \R«1. des Jo».' 1634 p. 16 ; 
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Well might the Mohawk iDdian describe the good land of 
paradise, as he had seen it in a dream. The shade of the 
Ojibwa follows a wide and beaten path that leads toward the 
West, he crosses a deep and rapid water, and reaching a 
country full of game and all things the Indian covets, he joim 
his kindred in their long lodge.^ So, on the southern continent^ 
the Bolivian Yuracards will go, all of them, to a future life 
where there will be plenty of hunting, and Brazilian forest- 
tribes will find a pleasant forest full of calabash-trees and game, 
where the souls of the dead will live happily in company.* The 
Greenlandcrs hoped that their souls — pale, soft, disembodied 
forms which the living could not grasp — ^would lead a life 
better than that of earth, and never ceasing. It might be in 
heaven, reached by tlie rainbow, where the souls pitch their 
tents round the great lake rich in fish and fowl, the lake whose 
waters above the firmament overflowing make rain on earth, 
and if its banks broke, there would be another deluge. But 
gaining the most and best of their living from the depths of 
the sea, they were also apt to think the land of Tomgarsuk 
to be below the sea or earth, and to be entered by the deep 
holes in the rocks. Perpetual summer is there, ever beauteous 
sunshine, and no night, good water and superfluity of birds 
and fish, seals and reindeer to be caught without diflSculty, 
or found alive seething in a great kettle.^ In the Kimbunda 
country of South- West Africa, souls live on in " Kalunga," the 
world where it is day when it is night here ; and with plenty of 
food and drink, and women to serve them, and hunting and 
dancing for ])astinie, they lead a life which seems a corrected 
edition of this.* When we compare these pictures of the future 
life with such as have expressed the longings of more cultured 
nations, there apjx?ar indeed difierent details, but the principle 

atelier. * Kaintwlmtka,' p. 272 ; Callaway, *Zulu Tales,' vol. i. p. 316 ; Klemm, 
•Cultur-Ocsrh.' vol. ii. pp. 310, 315 ; J. (J. iMiilW, *Amor. Trrel.' pp. 139, 
28(;. 

* n>uitinii, * r<y<lii>lo;;ie,* p. 224; Si'liooli-raft, Indian Tribt's,' l»art iL p. 1S*». 
' I)*Orl»i;;ny, * I/IIomino Aniericaiii/ vol. i. ]». 3*54 ; Spix ami Martiiu^ 

^liiusilicn,' vol. i. p. 383 ; I)c Lut't, Noms Orbis, xv. 2. 
' Cnnz, *i;ruiilaiul/ p. 258. 

* Magyar, * Su'l- Afriko,' p. 33G. 
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is ever the same — the idealization of earthly good. The Norse- 
man's ideal is sketched in the few broad touches which show 
him in Walhalla, where he and the other warriors without 
number ride forth arrayed each morning and hew each other 
on Odin's plain, till the slain have been " chosen " as in earthly 
battle, and meal-tide comes, and slayers and slain mount and 
ride home to feast on the everlasting boar, and drink mead and 
ale with the ^Slsir.^ To understand the Moslem's mind, we must 
read the two chapters of the Koran where the Prophet describes 
the faithful in the garden of delights, reclining on their couches 
of gold and gems, served by children ever young, with bowls of 
liquor whose fumes will not rise into the drinkers' heads, living 
among the thomless lotus-trees and bananas loaded to the 
ground, feasting on the fruits they love and the meat of the 
rarest birds, with the houris near them with beautiful black 
eyes, like pearls in the shell, where no idle or wicked speech is 
heard, but only the words " Peace, Peace." 

*' They who fear the jadgment of Gk>d shall have two gardens* 
Which of the benefits of God will ye deny ? 
Adorned with groves. 

Which of the benefits of God will ye deny ? 
In each of them shall spring two fountains. 
Which of the benefits of Gk>d will ye deny F 
In each of them shall grow two kinds of fruits. 
Which of the benefits of Gbd will ye deny ? 
They shall lie on carpets brocaded with silk and embroidered with 

gold ; the fruits of the two gardens shall be near, easy to pluck. 
Which of the benefits of Gbd will ye deny ? 
There shall be young virgins with modest looks, unprofaned by man 

or jinn. 
Which of the benefits of God will ye deny ? 
They are like jacinth and coral. 
Which of the benefits of God will ye deny F 
What is the recompense of good, if not good F 
Which of the benefiU of God will ye deny F" eto.^ 

With these descriptions of Paradise idealized on secular life, it 
is interesting to compare others which bear the impress of a 
priestly caste, devising a heaven after their manner. We can 

» Edda : 'Oylfaginning.' « 'Koran,' ch. Iv. Iri. 
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almost see the faces of the Jewish rabbis settling their opinioiis 
abr>at the high schooU in the fiimameiit of heaTen, where Rabbi 
Sirneon ben Yochai and the great Rabbi Eliezer teach Law and 
Talmud as they taught when they were here below, and scribeB 
and learners go prosing on with the weary old dispatations of 
cross question and crooked answer that pleased their souls on 
earth.^ Nor less suggestively do the Buddhist heavens reflect 
the minds of the ascetics who devised thenL As in their 
thoughts sensual pleasure seemed poor and despicable in com- 
parison with mystic inward joy, rising and rising till con- 
HciousnesH fades in trance, so, above their heavens of millions 
of years of mere divine happiness, they raised other ranges of 
heavens where sensual pain and pleasure cease, and enjoyment 
In^comcs intellectual, till at a higher grade even bodily form is 
gone, and after the last heaven of " Ncither-consciousness-nor- 
unconsciousncss " there follows Nin^^ana, as ecstasy passes into 
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But th(3 doctrine of the continuance of the soul's life has 
another and a gloomier side. There are conceptions of an 
alxxle of the dead characterized not so much by dreaminess as 
l>y ghostlinesH. Tlie realm of shades, especially if it be a cavern 
underground, has seemed a dim and melancholy place to the 
dwellcirH in this '' white world," as the Russian calls the land 
of tluj living. One description of the Hurons tells how the 
oth(T world, with its hunting and fishing, its much-prized 
huteli4*tH and robes and necklaces, is like this life, yet day 
and night the souls groan and lament.^ Thus the region of 
Mictlan. tho subterranean land of Hades whither the general 
niasH 4)f the Mexican nation, high and low, expected to descend 
Troiii the natunil death-bed, was an abode looked forward to 
with n^signation, but sc^arcely with cheerfulness. At the funeral 
tho Hurvivors wen* bidden not to mourn too much, the dead 
was HMiiinded that he had passed and suffered the labours of 
this lifo. transitory as when one warms himself in the sun, and he 

* Ktwnmongrr, *Kiitil«H«ktc« JuileDthum,* part i. p. 7. 

* lUiily. * MaiiuaI of Buailhiiim,* pp. 0, *J4 ; Koppen, * Rel. den Budtiha,' ydl. i. 

* llftbruf in MM. de^ Jc*.' I68cs y. 105. 
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leas bidden to have no care or anxiety to return to his kinsfolk 
now that he has departed for ever and aye, for his consolation 
must be that they too will end their labouis, and go whither he 
has gone before.^ Among the Basutos, where the belief in a 
future life in Hades is general, some imagine in this under-world 
valleys ever green, and herds of hornless speckled cattle owned 
by the dead ; but it seems more generally thought that the 
shades wander about in silent calm, experiencing neither joy 
nor sorrow. Moral retribution there is none.^ The Hades of 
the West African seems no ecstatic paradise, to judge by Cap- 
tain Burton's description : " It was said of the old Egyptians 
that they lived rather in Hades than upon the banks of the 
Nile. The Dahomans declare that this world is man's planta- 
tion, the next is his home, — a home which, however, no one 
visits of his own accord. They of couree own no future state of 
rewards and punishments : there the King will be a King, and 
the slave a slave for ever. Ku-to-men, or Deadman's land, the 
Dahoman's other but not better world, is a country of ghosts^ 
of umbrae, who, like the spirits of the nineteenth century in 
Europe, lead a quiet life, except when by means of mediums 
they are drawn into the drawing-rooms of the living.*' With 
some such hopeless expectation the neighbours of the Daho- 
mans, the Yorubas, judge the life to come in their simple pro- 
verb that "A comer in this world is better than a comer in 
the world of spirits." * The Finns, who feared the ghosts of the 
departed as unkind, harmful beings, fancied them dwelling 
with their bodies in the grave, or else, with what Gastrin thinks 
a later philosophy, assigned them their dwelling in the subterra- 
nean Tuonela. Tuonela was like this upper earth, the sun 
shone there, there was no lack of land and w^ater, wood and 
field, tilth and meadow, there were bears and wolves, snakes 
and pike, but all things were of a hurtful, dismal kind, the 
woods dark and swarming with wild beasts, the water blacky 

' SahagUD, ' Hist, de Nuera Espafia,* book iii. appendix ch. i., in Kings- 
boTongh, vol vii.; Brasseur, vol. iii. p. 571. 

* Caitalis, * Basutos,* pp. 247, 254. 

» Burton, 'Dahonie,* vol. ii. p. 156 ; *Tr. Eth. Soc.* vol. iii. p. 408; * Wit and 
Wisdom from W. Afr.' pp. 280, 449 ; See J. Q. MtOler, p. 140. 
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the cornfields bearing seed of snakes' teeth, and there sten 
pitiless old Tuoni, and bis grim wife and sod with the ho6kti 
fingers with iron points, kept watch and ward orer the deid 
lest they should escape.* Scarce less dismal was the dasae 
ideal of the dark realm below, whither the shades of the deid 
must go to join the many gone before (is ttAcoi/cov IkcctAu ; pene- 
ti*are ad plurcs ; andare tra i piti). The Roman Orcus holds the 
pallid souls, rapacious Orcus, sparing neither g^ood nor bad. 
Gloomy is the Greek laud of Hades, dark dwellings of tke 
images of departed mortals, where the shades carry at once 
their living features and their dying wounds, and glide and 
cluster and whisper and lead the shadow of a life. Like the 
savage hunter on his ghostly prairie, the great Orion still betis 
his brazen mace, still chases over the meadows of asphodel the 
flying beasts he slew of yore in the lonely mountains. Like the 
rude African of to-day, the swift-footed Achilles scorns such 
poor, thin, shadowy life; rather would he serve a mean man 
upon earth than be lord of all the dead. 

** Truly, oxon and goodly sheep may be taken for booty, 
Tripods, too, may be bought, and the yellow beauty of horses: 
But from tbe fence of the teeth when once the soul is departed. 
Never comoth it back, regained by plunder or purchase." - 

Where and what was Slieol, the dwelling of the ancient 
Jewish dead ? Though its description is so suggested by the 
dark, ([uict, inevitable cavern-tomb, that the two conceptions 
molt together in Hebrew poetic phrase, nevertheless Sheol is 
not a mere general term for burial-places. Nations to whom 
the idea of a subterranean region of departed spirits was a 
familiar thought, with familiar words to express it, quite na- 
turally use these words in Biblical translation as the equiva- 
lents of Sheol. To the Greek Septuagint, Shwl was Ilades^ 
and for this the Coptic translators had their long-inlierited 
Kgyi)tian name of Avientl, while the Vulgate renders it as 
InfvrnvH^ the lower regions. The Gothic Ulfilas, for the Hades 

> Castr^ii, •Finn. Blyth.' p. 126. etc.; Kalewala, Kune xv. xvi. xlv. etc. ; 
MeiniTM, vul. ii. ]i. 7so. 
- Hunier. II. ix. 405 ; Oilysb. .xi. 21S, 475 ; Vii:g. .iCii. vi. 243, etc. etc. 
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of the New Testament, could use Halja in its pld German 
sense of the dim shadowy home of the dead below the earth ; 
and the corresponding word Hell, if this its earlier sense be 
borne in mind, fairly translates Sheol and Hades in the English 
version of the Old and New Testament, though the word has 
become misleading to uneducated ears by being used also in 
the sense of Gehenna, the place of torment. The early Hebrew 
historians and prophets, holding out neither the hope of ever- 
lasting glory nor the fear of everlasting agony as guiding 
motives for man's present life, lay down little direct doctrine of 
a future state, yet their incidental mentions justify the trans- 
lators who regard Sbeol as a Hades. Sheol is a special locality 
where dead men go to their dead ancestors : " And Isaac gave 
up the ghost, and died, and was gathered unto his people 

and his sons Esau and Jacob buried him." 

Abraham, though not even buried in the land of his forefathers, 
is thus " gathered unto his people ; " and Jacob has no thought 
of his body being laid with Joseph's body, torn by wild beasts 
in the wilderness, when he says, " I shall go down to my son 
mourning to Sheol " (" ^U ^hov " in the LXX., " fepeset feJtmenti " 
in the Coptic, " in infernum " in the Vulgate). Sheol (biWtt? 
from bwa?) is, as its name implies, a cavernous recess, yet it 
is no mere surface-grave or tomb, but an under-world of awful 
depth : " High as Heaven, what doest thou ? deeper than Sheol, 
what knowest thou ? " " Though they dig into Sheol, thence 
shall mine hand take them ; though they climb up to Heaven, 
thence will I bring them down." Thither Jew and Gentile go 
down : " What man liveth, and shall not see death ? shall he 
deliver his soul from the hand of Sheol ? " Asshur and all her 
company, Elam and all her multitude, the mighty fallen of the 
uncircumcised, lie there. The great king of Babylon must go 
down : — 

'' Sheol from bonoath is moved because of thee, to meet thee at thy 

coming: 
He rooseth for thee the mighty dead, all the great chiefs of the earth ; 
He maketh to rise up from their thrones, all the kings of the nations. 
All of them shall accost thee, and shall say unto thee : 
Art thou, even thon too, become weak as we ? Art thou made like 

unto us?" 
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The rephaim, the " shades " of the dead, who dwell in Sheol 
love not to be disturbed from their rest by the necromanoer; 
'' And Samuel said to Saul, why hast thou disquieted me to 
bring me up ? " Yet their quiet is contrasted in a tone of aid- 
ness with the life on earth ; " Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might ; for there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom, in Sheol, whither thou goest.*' i SoA 
thoughts of the life of the shades below did not disappeir 
when, in the later years of the Jewish nation, the great change 
in the doctrine of the future life passed in so large a measoie 
over the Hebrew mind, their earlier thoughts of ghostly con- 
tinuance giving place to the doctrines of resurrection and retii- 
bution. The ancient ideas have even held their place on into 
Cliristian thought, in pictures like that of the Limbus Patrum. 
the Hades where Christ descended to set free the patriarchs 

The Retribution-theory of the future life comprises in a genenl 
way the belief in different grades of future happiness, especiallT 
in different regions of the other world allotted to men accord- 
ing to their lives in this. This doctrine of retribution is, as 
we have already seen, far from universal among mankind, inany 
races recognizing the idea of a spirit outliving the body, with- 
out considering the fate of this spirit to depend at all upon the 
conduct of the livin*' man. The doctrine of retribution hanUv 
seems an original part of the doctrine of the future life. On the 
contrary, if we judge that men in a primitive state of culture 
arrived at the notion of a surviving spirit, and that some races, 
but by no moans all, afterwards readied the further stage of 
recognizing a retribution for deeds done in the body, this theory 
will not, so far as I know, be discountenanced by facts.^ Even 
among the higher savages, however, a connexion between man s 

* Cii-n. XXXV. 29 ;*xxv. .s ; xxxvii. 35 ; Job xi. 8 ; Amos ix. 2 ; Psalm Ixxxiz. 
48; I'Lzek. xxxL, xxxii. ; IhuiuIi xiv. 9, xxxviii. 10-18; 1 Sam. xxviii. 15; 
F^cIcH. ix. 10. See Algi-r, * Cnli«'4il History ol the Durtiine of a Fature life,* 
•h. viii. ; F. W. Farrar in Smith's * Die. of the nihlc,' art. ** hell." 

' The doetrinn of reversul, oh in Kamm^luitka, where rieh and poor will change 
placeH in the other world (Steller, pp. 2(59- 72), is too exceptional in the lower cul- 
ture to be generalized. Sou SteinhauHcr, ' Ue). den Nepers,' 1. c. p. 135. A 
Wolof proverb it "The more powerful one is in this world, the more sen-ile one 
will be in the next.** (Burton, * Wit tind Wis<1oni,' p. 28.) 
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life and bis happiness or misery after death is often held 
as a definite article of theology, and thence it is to be traced 
onward through barbaric religions, and into the very heai-t of 
Christianity. The grounds of future reward and punishment are 
indeed so far from uniform among the religions of the world, that 
they may differ widely within what is considered one and the 
same creed. The result is more definite than the cause, the 
«nd than the means. Men who alike look forward to a region 
of unearthly happiness beyond the grave, hope to reach that 
happy land by roads so strangely dififerent, that the path of life 
which leads one nation to eternal bliss may seem to the next 
the veiy descent into the pit. In noticing among savage and 
barbaric peoples the qualifications which determine future 
happiness or misery, we may with some distinctness define 
these as being excellence, valour, social rank, religious ordi- 
nance. On the whole, however, the alternatives we find in 
the lower range of culture, unless where they may have been 
affected by contact with higher religions, seem scarcely what 
modem cultured nations call moral compensation. A com- 
parison of the two great doctrines as held in the higher and 
lower culture may perhaps justify a tentative speculation as to 
their actual sequence in history. The idea of the next life 
being similar to this seems to have developed into the idea 
that what gives prosperity and renown here will give it also 
there, and thus earthly conditions carry on their contrasts into 
the changed world after death. In fact, a number of accounts 
recorded among savages show an intermediate condition be- 
tween the continuance-theory and the retribution-theory of the 
future life, so as even to favour the opinion that through 
such stages the doctrine of simple future existence was de- 
veloped into the doctrine of future reward and punishment, a 
transition which for its import to human life has scarcely its 
rival in the history of religion. 

It may help us to judge the possibility of an early idea of mere 
continuance in a future life having developed into a later doc- 
trine of judicial retribution, if we collect here some evidence, 
mostly from the lower culture, as to the supposed causes of hap- 
piness and misery in another life. The effect of earthly rank on 
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the future life, as looked at by the lower raceR, brings out this 
transition in bold relief. Merc transfer from one life to another 
makes chiefs and slaves here chie& and Blaves hereafter, vai 
this natural doctrine is very usual. But there are cases n 
which earthly caste is exaggerated into utter difference in tk 
life to come. The aerial paradise of Raiatea, with its fnignnt 
ever-blooming flowers, its throngs of youths and girls all per- 
fection, its luxurious feasts and merrymakings, were for the 
privileged orders of Areois and chiefs who could pay the pri&ts 
their heavy charges, but hardly for the common populace. Thk 
idea reached its height in the Tonga islands, where aristocntic 
souls would pass to take their earthly rank and station in the 
island paradise of Bolotu, while plebeian souls, if indeed they 
existed, would die with the plebeian bodies they dwelt in.^ In 
Peru it seems that the Incas would return to dwellings in the 
sun, and that the happy, restful, upper-world of heaven was for 
the upper-classes; an abode in the dark under-world of Cupaj,or 
a transmigration into animals, was perhaps for the common people. 
for stereotyped divisions of caste seem to have had more to do 
than individual conduct with the Pei*uvian*s life in the other 
world, as in this.^ But in the higher religions, the change fiom 
the doctrine of continuance to the doctrine of retribution is 
wonderful in its completeness. The story of that great lady 
who strengthened her hopes of future happiness by the assu- 
rance, "They will think twice before they refuse a person of 
my condition," is a mere jest to modern ears. Yet, like many 
another modern jest, it is only an archaism which in an older 
stage of culture had in it nothing ridiculous. 

To the happy land of Torngai-suk tin? Groat Spirit, says Cranz, 
only such Greeulandern come iis have been valiant workers, 
for other ideas of virtue they have none ; such as have done 
great dee<ls, taken many whales and scils, bonie much hard- 
ship, been drowned at sea, or died in childbirth.^ Thu^ 

' KIliH, « INilyii. Rc«.' vol. i. pp. 24ii, 397 ; wc also TimuT, * rolyiifsiii,' yK 237 
(SiiiiumiiJi) ; 4Manhvr, •Toii^Ji !«.' vol. ii. p. H»5. 

- Mi'iiiors, vol. ij. p. 77U ; J. (i. MuIKt, p. 402, vtv. ; nnntoii, p. ^fil ; see 
rresi'ott, • iVru,' vnl. i. p. S'\. CouqMirw * Kw. dfs Voy. au Xonl,* vol. v. p. :J3 
(Niiti'hcz). 

•» Craiiz, 'aruiil.inil,'p. 259. 
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Charlevoix says of the Indians further souths that their claim 
to hunt after death on the prairies of eternal spring is to have 
been good hunters and warriors here. Lescarbot, speaking of 
the belief among the Indians of Virginia that after death the 
good will be at rest and the wicked in pain^ remarks that 
their enemies are the wicked and themselves the good, so that 
in their opinion they are after death much at their ease, and 
principally when they have well defended their country and 
slain their enemies.^ So Jean de Lery said of the rude Tupi- 
nambas of Brazil, that they think the souls of such as had lived 
virtuously, that is to say, who have well avenged themselves 
and eaten many of their enemies, will go behind the great 
mountains and dance in beautiful gardens with the souls of 
their fathers^ but the souls of the effeminate and worthless, 
who have not striven to defend their country, will go to Ayg- 
nan, the Evil Spirit, to incessant torments.^ More characteristic, 
and probably more genuinely native than this, is the fancy of 
the Caribs, that the braves of their nation should go after death 
to happy islands, where all good fruits grow wild, there to 
spend their time in dancing and feasting, and to have their 
enemies the Arawaks for slaves ; but the cowards who feared 
to go to war should go to seiTC the Arawaks, dwelling in their 
waste and barren lands beyond the mountains.^ 

The &te of warriors slain in battle is the subject of two 
singularly contrasted theories. We have elsewhere examined 
the deep-lying behef that if a man's body be wounded or muti- 
lated, his soul will arrive in the same state in the other world. 
Perhaps it is some such idea of the soul being spoilt with the 
body by a violent death, that leads the Mintira of the Malay 
Peninsula, though not believing in a future reward and punish- 
ment, to exclude from the happy paradise of " Fruit Island " 
(Pulo Bua) the souls of such as die a bloody death, condemning 
them to dwell on "Red Land " (Tana Mera), a desolate barren 

* Charlevoix, *Noavelle France,* vol. vi. p. 77 ; Lescarbot, *Hist. de la Nou- 
velle France,* Paris, 1619, p. 679. 

' liory, * Hi«t. d'un Voy. en Brdsil,' p. 234 ; Coreal, * Voi. aux Indes Occ* 
vol.j. p. 224. 

» Kochefort, * lies Antilles,' p. 430. 
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place, whence they must even go to the fortunate isbmd to 
fetch their food.^ In North America, the idea is meDtioiwl 
among the Hurons that the souls of the slain in war live ii 
a band apaii, neither they nor suicides being admitted to the 
spirit-villages of their tribe. A belief ascribed to certain In- 
dians of California may be cited here, though less as a sampk 
of real native doctrine than to illustrate that borrowing d 
Christian ideas which so often spoils such evidence for ethno- 
logical purposes. They held, it is said, that Niparaya^ the Grett 
Spirit, hates war, and will have no warriors in his paradise, bat 
that his adversary Wac, shut up for rebellion in a grreat cave, 
takes thither to himself the slain in battle.- On the other 
hand, the thought which shows out in such bold relief in the 
savage mind, that courage is virtue, and battle and bloodshed 
the hero's noblest pursuit, leads naturally to a hope of glory f« 
his soul when his body has been slain in fight Such ezpecU- 
t ion was not strange in North America, to that Indian tribe, fcr 
instance, who talked of the Great Spirit walking in the moon- 
light on his island in Lake Superior, whither slain warrioR 
will go to him to take their pleasure in the chace.' The 
Nicaragiians declared that men who died in their houses went 
underground, but the slain in war went to serve the gods in 
the east, where the sun comes from. This corresponds in part 
with the remarkable threefold contraijt of the future life among 
their Aztec kinsfolk. Mictlan, the Hades of the general dead, 
and Tlalocan, the Earthly Paradise, reached by certain special 
and acuto ways of death, have been mentioned here already, 
liut the souls of warriors slain in battle or sacrificed as cap- 
tives, and of women who died in childbirth, were transported to 
the heavenly i)laius ; there the heroes, peeping through the boles 
in their bucklers pierced by arrows in earthly fight, watched 
the Sun arise and saluted him with shout and clash of arms; 
and at mxm the mothers received him with music and dance 

* ' Joum. In»l. Anhip.' vol i. p. 325. 

- nrebruf in * Ud. dcs Jet.* 1636, \y, 101 ; a»^ aLio Meinen, vol ii. p. 769. J. 
«:. Mullcr, pp. 89, 139. 

* Chateaubriand, ' Vot. en Amtfriqne * (Religion). 
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to escort him on his western way.^ In such wise, to the old 
Norseman, to die the " straw-death " of sickness or old age was 
to go down into the dismal loathly house of Hela the Death- 
goddess ; if the warrior's fate on the field of battle were denied 
him, and death came to fetch him from a peaceful couch, yet at 
least he could have the scratch of the spear, Odin's mark, and 
80 contrive to go with a blood-stained soul to the glorious 
Walhalla. Surely then if ever, says a modem writer, the 
kingdom of heaven suffered violence, and the violent took it 
by force.* Thence we follow the idea onward to the battle- 
fields of holy war, where the soldier earned with his blood the 
unfading crown of martyrdom, and Christian and Moslem were 
urged in mutual onset and upheld in agony by the glimpse of 
paradise opening to receive the slayer of the infidel. 

Such ideas, current among the lower races as to the soul's 
future happiness or misery, do not seem, setting aside some 
exceptionable points, to be thoughts adopted or degraded from 
doctrines of cultured nations. They seem rather to belong to 
the intellectual stratum in which they are found. K so, we 
must neither ignore nor exaggerate their bearing on the lower 
ethics. " The good are good warriors and hunters," said a 
Pawnee chief; whereupon the author who mentions the say- 
ing remarks that this would also be the opinion of a wolf, if 
he could express it* Nevertheless, if experience has led so- 
cieties of savage men to fix on certain qualities, such as courage, 
skill, and industry, as being virtues, then many moralists will 
say that such a theory is not only ethical, but lying at the very 
foundation of ethics. And if these savage societies further con- 
clude that such virtues obtain their reward in another world as 
in this, then their theories of future happiness and misery, 
destined for what in this sense they call good and bad men, 
may be fairly looked on as belonging to morality, though at no 
high stage of development This must be borne in mind in 
considering the statements of several well-qualified ethnologists, 

> Oviedo, 'Nicaragua,* p. 22; Torquemada, ' Monarqnia Indiana,' book xiiL 
c 48 ; Sahagnn, book iil app. ch. i.-iii. in Kingsborough, roL vii. 
« Alger, • Future life,' p. 98. 
* Brinton, • Myths of New World,' p. 800. 
TOLi n. Q 
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-who have^ in more or less degree^ denied a moral character to 
the future retribution as conceived in savage religion. Mr. EDifl, 
describing the Society Islanders, at least gives an explicit defini- 
tion. When he tried to ascertain whether they connected a 
person's condition in a future state with his disposition and con- 
duct in this, he never could learn that they expected in the 
world of spirits any diflference in the treatment of a kind> gene- 
rous, peaceful man, and that of a cruel^ parsimonious, quand- 
some one.^ This remark, it seems to me, applies to savage 
religion far and wide. Dr. Brinton, commenting on the natiTe 
religions of America, draws his line in a somewhat di£ferent 
place. Nowhere, he says, was any well-defined doctrine that 
moral turpitude was judged and punished in the next worid. 
No contrast is discoverable between a place of torments and t 
realm of joy ; at the worst but a negative castigation awaited 
the liar, the coward, or the niggard.^ Professor J. G. Miiller, 
in his 'American Religions,' yet more pointedly denies any 
" ethical meaning '* in the contrasts of the savage futuxe 
life, and looks upon what he w^ell calls its " light-side " and 
" shadow-side " not as recompensing earthly virtue and vice, 
but rather as carrj'iug on earthly conditions in a new exist- 
ence.'^ 

The idea that admission to the happier region depends cm 
the performance of religious rites and the giving of offerings* 
seems scarcely known to the lowest savages. It is worth while* 
however, to notice some statements which seem to mark its 
appearance at the level of high savagery or low barbarism. 
Thus in the Society Islands, though the destiny of man's spirit 
to the region of night or to clysium was irrespective of moral 
character, we hear of neglect of rites and oflferings as being 
visited by the displeasure of deities.* In Florida, the belief of 
the Siiu-worshipping people of Achalaque was thus described : 



» Ellis, * PoU-n. R.'s.* vol. i. p. 397 ; see also Williftms, ' Fiji,' vol. i. p. 248L 

' iJriiiton. p. 242, etc 

' J. (f. Mailer, 'Amer. Uml.' pp. 87,224. S(.*c also the opinions of Heinont, 
* Gc»Mh. dcr Ktlijpnn,' vol. ii. p. 70S ; "NVultlcp, • ChscIi. des Hoidtnthunw,' vol. 
i. p. 115. 

* Kllis, 1. c. ; Mocrenhout, • Voyngc,' vol. i. p. 433. 
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those who had lived well, and well served the Sun, and given 
many gifts to the poor in his honour, would be happy after 
death and be changed into stars, whereas the wicked would be 
carried to a destitute and wretched existence among mountain 
precipices, where fierce wild beasts have their dens.^ According 
to Bosman, the souls of Quinea negroes reaching the river of 
death must answer to the divine judge how they have lived ; 
have they religiously observed the holy days dedicated to their 
god, have they abstained from all forbidden meats and kept 
their vows inviolate, they are wafted across to paradise ; but if 
they have sinned against these laws they are plunged in the 
river and there drowned for ever.* Such statements among 
peoples at these stages of culture are not frequent, and perhaps 
not very valid as accounts of original native doctrine. It is in 
the elaborate religious systems of more organized nations, in, 
modem Brahmanism and Buddhism, and degraded forms of 
Christianity, that the special adaptation of the doctrine of 
retribution to the purposes of priestcraft and ceremonialism has 
become a commonplace of missionary reports. 

It is well not to speak too positively on a subject so diflScult 
and doubtful as this of the history of the belief in future 
retribution. But on the whole the evidence tends toward the 
opinion that the genuine savage doctrine of the future life 
either involves no moral retribution, or accepts it only at a 
rudimentary stage. In adopting this opinion, however, we are 
left to deal with several statements recorded among low races, 
which on the face of them seem to contradict it, assigning 
reward and punishment to good and bad men after death. , In 
the first place, however, we must not too readily interpret good 
and bad according to the highest moral ideas of the lower 
races, and still less according to civilized definitions of vice and 
virtue, but rather bear in mind the definitions which, as we 
have seen, savages themselves give of the kind of life which leads 
to future happiness or misery. In the second place, there comes 
the question whether the doctrine of retribution may have been 

> Rochcfort. ' lies Antilles,' p. 378. 

' Bosman, * Guinea,* letter x. ; in Pinkerton, roL xvL p. 401. 
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borrowed from some more cultured neighbouring religion, ai 
the very details often show to have been the case. Let « 
apply these considerations to some of the principal accounts in 
question. Of the Massachusetts, whose name is still borne 
by the New England district they once inhabited. Captain 
John Smith wrote in 1622 : They say, at first there w» 
no king but Kiehtan, that dwelleth far westerly aboTe the 
heavens, whither all good men go when they die, and haie 
plenty of all things. The bad men go thither also and knock 
at the door, but he bids them go wander in endless "want and 
misery, for they shall not stay there.^ The Salish Indians of 
Oregon say that the good go to a happy hunting-ground of end- 
less game, while the bad go to a place where there is etenul 
snow, hunger, and thirst, and are tantalised by the sight of game 
they cannot kill, and water they cannot drink.^ The fancy of ft 
river or gulf to be passed by the departing soul on its way to 
the other world is one of the most remarkable traits of the 
mythology of the world. It seems in its origin a nature-myth, 
connected probably with the Sun's passage across the sea into 
Hades, and in many of its versions it appears as a mere episode 
of the soul's journey, without any moral sense attached to it 
The same early Jesuit missionary who says explicitly of the 
Hurous that there is no difference in theii* future life between 
the fate of the virtuous and the vicious, mentions also among 
them the tree-trunk that bridges the river of death ; here the 
dead must cross, but the dog that guards it attacks some soula; 
and they fall.' But in other versions this myth has a monl 
sense attacheil to it, and the passage of the heaven-gulf becomes 
an ordeal to separate good and wicked. To tidce but one 
instance, there is Catlin's account of the Choctaw souls journey- 
ing far westward, to where the long slippery barkless pine-log; 
stretching from liill to hill, bridges over the deep and dreadfbi 
river ; the good pass safely to a beauteous Indian paradise, the 
wicked fall into the abyss of waters, and go to the dark hungry 

' Smith, • Now Englaml/ in Pinkcrton, vol. xiii. p. 244. 

» Wiljum in •Tr. Eth. Sue.' vol. iii. p. 308. 

' Brebeuf in * ReL dat Jea.' 1685, p. 85 ; 1036, p. 105. 
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wretched land where they are henceforth to dwell.^ This and 
the many similar beliefs current in the religions of the worlds 
which need not be particularised here^ seem best explained as 
nature-myths adapted to a religious purpose. But do these 
Massachusetts Salish and Choctaw tribes mean more by good 
and bad than the Qreenlanders and Virginians are declared to 
have meant in their belief of future retribution, and how far 
may ideas which at an earlier stage belonged to the doctrine of 
continuance have been developed, after contact with European 
belief, to fit with an imported doctrine of retribution ? At a 
higher grade of culture, among the barbaric nations of West 
Africa, there appear such beliefs as that in Nuffi, that criminals 
who escape their punishment here will receive it in the other 
world ; the division of the Yoruba under-world into an upper and 
a lower region for the righteous and wicked ; the Km doctrine 
that only the good will rejoin their ancestors in heaven ; the Oji 
doctrine that only the good will dwell after death in the 
heavenly house or city of the Deity whom they call the 
** Highest." ^ How far is all this to be taken as native concep- 
tion, and how far due to ages of Christian and Moslem inter- 
course, to which at any rate few will sci*uple to refer the last 
case? 

Examples of direct adoption of foreign dogmas on this subject 
seem not uncommon in the world. When among the Dayaks 
of Borneo it is said that a dead man becomes a spirit and lives 
in the jungle, or haunts the place of burial or burning, or when 
some distant mountain-top is pointed to as the abode of spirits 
of departed friends, it is hardly needful to question the origi- 
nality of ideas so chaiucteristically savage. But one of these 
Dayak tribes, burniug the dead, says that "as the smoke of 
the funeral pile of a good man rises, the soul ascends with it to 
the sky, and that the smoke from the pile of a wicked man 
descends, and his soul vrith it is borue down to the earth, and 



" Catlin, * N. A. Ind.' vol. ii. p. 127 ; Long's * Exp.' vol. L p. 180. See Brinton, 
p. 247 ; Waitz, vol. ii p. 191, vol. iii p. 197 ; and the coUection of myths of the 
Heaven- Bridge and Heaven-Gulf in ' Early History of Mankind,' chap. zii. 

' Waitz, vol. ii. pp. 171, 191 ; Bowen, • Yoruba Lang.' p. xvL See J. L. Wil- 
wn, p. 210. 
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through it to the regions below." ^ Did this exceptional idei 
come into the Dayak's mind by contact with Hinduism? Id 
Orissa, again, Khond souls have to leap across the black on- 
fathomable river to gain a footing on the slippeiy Leaping Bod, 
where Diuga Peunu, the judge of tlie dead, sits writing hii 
register of all men's daily lives and actions, sending virtooai 
souls to become blessed spirits, keeping back wicked ones and 
sending them to suffer their penalties in new births on eartk' 
Here the striking myth of the leaping rock is perfectly savage^ 
but the ideas of a judgment, moral retribution, and transmigri- 
tion, may have come from the Hindus of the plains, as the 
accompanyiug notion of the written book unquestionably dii 
Dr. Mason is no doubt right in taking as the indigenous 
doctrine of the Karens their notion of an under-world where the 
ghosts of tlie dead live on as here, while he sets down to Hindu 
influence the idea of Tha-ma, the judge of the dead (the Hindu 
Yama), as allotting their fate according to their lives, sending 
those who have done deeds of merit to heaven, those who have 
done wickedness to lieil, and keeping in hades the neither good 
nor bad.'* How the theor}' of moral retribution may be super- 
l>osed on more primitive doctrines of the fiiture life, comes 
remarkably into view in Turanian religion. Among the Lapps, 
Jabme-Aimo, the subterranean " home of the dead " below the 
earth, wliuro the departed liave their cattle and follow their 
livelihootl like Lapps above, though they are a richer, wiser, 
stronger folk, and also Saivo-Aimo, a yet happier "home of 
the gods," are conceptions thoroiighly in the spirit of the lower 
culture. But in one account the subterranean abode becomes 
a place of transition, where the dead stay awhile, and then with 
bodies renewed are taken up to the Heaven-god, or if misdoers^ 
are flung into the abyss. Castrc^n is evidently right in rejecting 
this doctrine as not native, but due to Catholic influence. So^ 
at the end of the IGth Rune of the Finnish Kalewala, which 
tells of Wainamoinen's visit to the dismal land of the dead, 

> St. Jolin, •For Knst,' vol. i. p. 181 ; mc Muiidy, 'Nftrralive,* vol. i. p. 382. 
' Macph«r8oii, p. 92. Comiiaro Mocivuhout, 1. c. (Tahiti). 

> MuoD, L G. p. 195. See alio De Brosieis ' Nav. aux Tvrros Aiutralea,' roL U. 
]i. 482 (Carolina Is.). 
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there is put into the hero's mouth a second speech, warning the 
cbUdren of mea to harm not the innocent, for sad payment is in 
Tuoni's dwelling — ^the bed of evil-doers is there, with its glow- 
ing red-hot stones below and its canopy of snakes above. But 
the same critic condemns this moral " tag/' as a later addition 
to the genuine heathen picture of Manala, the under-world of 
the dead.^ Nor did Christianity scorn to borrow details from 
the religions it abolished. The narrative of a mediaeval visit 
to the other world would be incomplete without its description 
of the awful Bridge of Death ; Acheron and Charon's bark were 
restored to their places in Tartarus by the visionary and the 
poet ; the wailing of sinful souls might be heard as they were 
hammered white-hot in Vulcan's smithies ; and the weighing of 
good and wicked souls, as we may see it figured on every Egyp- 
tian mummy-case, now passed into the charge of St. i?aul and 
the DeviL* 

In strong contrast with the schemes of savage future existence, 
I need but set before the reader's mind a salient point here and 
there in the doctrine of distinct and unquestionable moral 
retribution, as held in religions of the higher culture. The 
inner mystic doctrines of ancient Egypt may perhaps never be 
extracted now from the pictures and hieroglyphic formulas of 
the * Book of the Dead.' But the ethnogi-apher may satisfy 
himself of two important points as to the place which the 
Egyptian view of the future life occupies in the history of 
religioa On the one hand, the transmigration into animals, 
the connexion kept up between corpse and soul, the good and 
evil life beyond the tomb, the soul's passage into the dark 
western Hades or to the bright sun in heaven — ^all these are 
conceptions which connect the Egyptian religion with the 
religions of the ruder races of mankind. But on the other 
hand, the mixed ethical and ceremonial standard by which the 
dead are to be judged adapts these primitive and even savage 



> Caftrtn, ' Finn. Myth. ' pp. 186, 144. See QaoT^, ' Reise im Rubs. Beich,' voL 
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thoughts to a higher social development, such as may be 
shown by fragments from that remarkable "negative oonfessioD' 
which the dead must make before Osiris and the forty-tvo 
judges in Amenti. "0 ye Lords of Truth I let me know you! 
. . . Rub ye away my faults. I have not privily done eril 
against mankind. ... I have not told falsehoods intltf 
tribunal of Truth. ... I have not done any wicked thio^ 
I have not made the labouring man do more than his task 
daily. , . . I have not calumniated the slave to his master. 
. . . I have not murdered. ... I have not done firaod 
to men. I have not changed the measures of the countiy. I 
have not injured the images of the gods. I have not taken 
scraps of the bandages of the dead. I have not conunittal 
adultery. I have not withheld milk from the mouths of suck- 
lings. I have not hunted wild animals in the pasturages. I 
have not netted sacred birds. ... I am pure ! I am pure! 
I am pure ! " ^ 

The Vedic hymns, again, tell of endless happiness for the 
good in heaven with the gods, and speak also of the deep pit 
where the liars, the lawless, they who give no sacrifice^ will be 
cast Tlie rival theories of continuance and retribution are 
seen in instructive coexistence in classic Qreece and Borne. 
What seems the older belief holds its ground in the realm of 
Hades ; that dim region of bodiless, smoke-like ghosts remains 
the home of the undistinguished crowd in the ^liaos fiCos, the 
" middle life." Yet at the same time the judgment-seat of 
Minos and Rhadamanthos, the joys of Elysium for the just 
and good, fiery Tartarus echoing with the wail of the wicked, 
represent the newer doctrine of a moral retribution.^ The idea 
of purgatorial suffering, which hardly seems to have entered 
the minds of the lower races, expands in immense vigour in 
the great Aryan religions of A.sia. In Bralimanism and Bud- 
dhism« the working out of good and evil actions into their 

* Hansen, 'Egypt's Place in Univ. Hist.* vul. iv. ]i. 618, etc. ; Bircli*B Intro- 
tluctiun to and tninalation of the * Book of the Dead,' ibid. vol. r. ; AViUciiiaou, 
'Ancient Eg.* vol. v. 

> For details eee Max Mfillcr, * Cliips* vol. i. p. 47 ; Pauly " Real Encyclop.' 
and Smith*! ' Die. of Uiog. and Myth.' 
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• necessary consequence of happiness and miseiy is the very key 
, to the philosophy of life, whether life's successive transmigi-ations 
; be in animal, or human, or demon births on earth, or in luxurious 
, heaven-palaces of gold and jewels, or in the agonizing hells 
I where Oriental fancy riots in the hideous inventory of torture 
— <^drons of boiling oil and liquid fire ; black dungeons and 
jivers of filth ; vipers, and vultures, and cannibals ; thorns, and 
spears, and red-hot pincers, and whips of flame. To the 
modem Hindu, it is true, ceremonial morality seems to take the 
upper hand, and the qdestion of happiness or misery after 
death turns rather on ablutions and fasts, on sacrifices and 
gifts to brahmans, than on purity and beneficence of life. 
Buddhism in South-East Asia^ sadly degenerate from its once 
high estate, is apt to work out the doctrine of merit and de- 
merit into debtor and creditor accounts kept in good and bad 
marks from day to day ; to serve out so much tea in hot wea- 
ther counts 1 to the merit-side, and putting a stop to one's 
women scolding for a month counts 1 likewise, but this may 
be balanced by the offence of letting them keep the bowls and 
plates dirty for a day, which counts 1 the wrong way ; and 
it appears that giving wood for two coflSns, which coimt 30 
marks each, and burying four bones, at 10 marks a-piece, 
would just be balanced by murdering a child, which counts 100 
to the bad.^ It need hardly be said here these two great 
religions of Asia must b^ judged rather in their records of 
long past ages, than in their lingering degeneration of modem 
times. 

In the Khordah-Avesta, a document of the old Persian reli- 
gion, the fate of good and wicked souls at death is pictured in a 
dialogue between Zarathustra (Zoroaster), and Ahura-Mazda 
and Anra-Mainyu (Ormuzd and Ahriman). Zarathustra asks, 
"Ahura-Mazda, Heavenly, Holiest, Creator of the corporeal 
world. Pure ! When a pure man dies, where does his soul 
dwell during this night?" Then answers Ahura-Mazda: 
''Near his head it sits down, reciting the Qkthk TJstavaiti, 
praying happiness for itself ; ' Happiness be to the man who 

> < Joorn. Ind. Archip/ new ser. vol. ii. p. 210. Soo Bastian, 'OestL Asien. 
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conduces to the happiness of each. May Ahura-Mazda createi 
ruling after his wish.' On this night the soul sees as muck 
joyfuhiess as the wliole living world possesses; and so tk 
second and the third night. When the lapse of the thirf 
night tuiTis itself to light, then the soul of the pure mtt 
goes forward, recollecting itself by the perfume of plants. A 
wind blows to meet it from the mid-day regions, a sweet- 
scented one, more sweet-scented than the other winds, and tke 
soul of the pure man receives it — * Whence blows this wind, tie 
sweetest-scented which I ever have smelt with the nose ? * Then 
comes to meet him his own law (his rule of life) in the figure cf 
a maiden, beautiful, shining, w^ith shining arms, powerful, well- 
grown, slender, large-bosomed, with praiseworthy body, noUe, 
with brilliant face, one of fifteen years, as fair in her growth 
as the fairest creatures. Then to her speaks the soul of the 
pure man, asking, ' What maiden art thou whom I have seen 
here as the fairest of maidens in body ? ' She answers, ' I aiii,0 
youth, thy good thoughts, words, and works, thy good law, the own 
law of thine own body. Thou hast made the pleasant yet plct- 
santer to me, the fair yet fairer, the desirable yet more desirable^ 
the sitting in a high place sitting in a yet higher place.' Then 
the soul of the pure man takes the first step and comes to the 
first paradise, the second and third step to the second and thin! 
paradise, the fourth step and amves at the Eternal Lights. To 
the soul speaks a pure one deceased before, .asking it, ' How art 
thou, O pure deceased, come away from the fle.shly dwellings, 
from the corporeal world hither to the invisible, from tie 
perishable world hither to the imperishfible. Hail ! has it hap- 
pened to thee long ? * Then speaks Ahura-Mazda : ' Ask not 

liim wht)m thou askest, for he is come on the fearful wav 

■I 

of trembling, the separation of body and soul. Bring him 
hither of the food, of the full fatne.ss, that is the food for a youth 
who thinks, speaks, and does good, who is devoted to the good 
law after death — that is the food for a woman who especially 
thinks goo^l, speaks good, does good, the following, obedient, 
pure after death.' " And now Zarathustra asks, when a wicked 
one dies, where his soul dwells ? Ho is told how, running about 
near the head, it utters tlic prayer, Kc niatim : — " Which land 
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shall I praise, whither shall I go praying, Ahura-Mazda ? " 
In this night it sees as much unjoyfulness as the whole living 
world ; and so the second and the third night, and it goes at 
dawn to the impure place, recollecting itself by the stench. An 
evil-smelling wind comes towards him from the north, and with 
it the ugly hateful maiden who is his own wicked deeds, and 
the soul takes the fourth step into the darkness without be- 
ginning, and a wicked soul asks how long — woe to thee ! — art 
thou come ? and the mocking Anra-Mainyu, answering in words 
like the words of Ahura-Mazda to the good, bids food to be 
brought — poison, and mixed with poison, for them who think 
and speak and do evil, and follow the wicked law. The Parsi 
of our own time, following in obscure tradition the ancient 
Zoroastrian faith, before he prays for forgiveness for all that 
he ought to have thought, and said, and done, and has not, for 
all that he ought not to have thought, and said, and done, and 
has, confesses thus his faith of the future life : — " I am wholly 
without doubt in the existence of the good Mazadaya9nian faith, 
in the coming of the resurrection and the later body, in the 
stepping over the bridge Chinvat, in an invariable recompense 
of good deeds and their reward, and of bad deeds and their 
punishment" ^ 

In Jewish theology, the doctrine of future retribution appears 
after the Babylonish captivity, not in ambiguous terms, but as 
the strongly-expressed and intensely-felt religious conviction it 
has since remained among the children of Israel. Not long 
afterward, it received the sanction of Christianity. 

A broad survey of the doctrine of the Future Life among 
the various nations of the world shows at once how difficult 
and how important is a systematic theory of its development. 
Looked at ethnographically, the general relations of the lower to 
the higher culture as to the belief in future existence may bo 
defined somewhat as follows : — If we draw a line dividing civi- 
lization at the junction of savagery and barbarism — about where 
the Carib or New Zealander ends and the Aztec or Tatar begins, 



* Spiegel, * Avcsta,' ed. Bloek, voL iiL pp. 136, 168 ; see voL L pp. xriii. 90, 
141, Tol. u. p. 68. 
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wc may sec clearly the difFerence of prevalent doctrine on eitlff 
side. On the savage side, the theory of hovering ghosts v 
strong, re-birth in human or animal bodies is often thought ol 
but above all there prevails the expectation of a new life, md 
often located in some distant earthly region, or less commoflb 
in the under-world or on the sky. On the cultured side, tk 
theory of hovering ghosts continues, but tends to subside fna 
philosophy into folklore, the theory of re-birth is elabontol 
into great philosophic systems, but eventually dies out under 
the opposition of scientific biology, while the doctrine of a net 
life after death maintains its place with immense power in tbe 
human mind, although the dead have been ousted by geognpbj 
from any earthly district, and the regions of heaven and hdl 
are more and more spiritualized out of definite locality into 
vague expressions of future happiness and misery. Again, ob 
the savage side we find the dominant idea to be a continuanceof 
the soul in a new existence, like the present life, or idealiiei 
and exaggerated on its model ; while on the cultured side the 
doctrine of judgment and moral retribution prevails with pan- 
mount, though not indeed absolute sway. What, then, haft 
been the historical course of theological opinion, to have pro- 
duced in diifereut stages of culture these contrasted phases of 
doctrine ? 

In some resiKJcts, theories deriving savage from more civi- 
lized ideas are tenable. In certain cases, to consider a particular 
savage doctrine of the future state as a fragmentaiy, or changedL 
or coniipteil outcome of the religion of higher iiices, seems as 
easy as to reverse tliis view by taking savagery as representing 
the starting-point. It is open to anyone to suppose that the 
doctrine of transmigration among American savages and African 
barbarians may have been degraded from elaborate systems of 
metempsychosis established among philosophic nations like the 
Hindus; that the North American and South African doctrine of 
continued existence in a .subterranean world may be derived from 
similar beliefs held by races at the level of the ancient Greeks ; 
that when rude tribes in the Old or New World assign among 
the dead a life of happiness to some, and of misery to others, 
this idea may have been inherited or adopted from cultured 
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nations holding more strongly and systematically the doctrine of 
retribution. In such cases the argument is to a great extent 
the same, whether the lower race be considered degenerate de- 
scendants of a higher nation, or whether the simpler supposi- 
tion be put forward that they have adopted the ideas of 
some more cultured people. These views ought to have full 
attention, for degenerate and borrowed beliefs form no small 
item in the opinions of uncivilized i-aces. Yet this kind of 
explanation is more adapted to meet special cases than 
general conditions ; it is rather suited to piecemeal treatment, 
than to comprehensive study, of the religions of mankind. 
Worked out on the large scale, it would endeavour to account 
for the doctrines of the savage world, as being a patchwork of 
fragments from various religions of high nations, transported by 
not easily-conceived means from their distant homes and set 
down in remote regions of the earth. It may be safely said 
that no hypothesis can account for the varied doctrines current 
among the lower tribes, without the admission that religious 
ideas have been in no small measure developed and modified 
in the districts where they are current. 

Now this theory of development, in its fullest scope, com- 
bined with an accessory theory of degeneration and adop- 
tion, seems best to meet the general facts of the case. A hypo- 
thesis which finds the origin of the doctrine of the future life 
in the primitive animism of the lower races, and thence traces 
it along the course of religious thought, in varied developments 
fitted to exacter knowledge and forming part of loftier creeds, 
may well be maintained as in reasonable accordance with the 
evidence. Such a theory, as has been sufficiently shown in the 
foregoing chapters, affords a satisfactory explanation of the 
occurrence, in the midst of cultured religions, of intellectually 
low superstitions, such as that of offerings to the dead, and 
various others. These, which the development theory treats 
naturally as survivals from a low stage of education lingering 
OQ in a higher, are by no means so readily accounted for by the 
degeneration theory. There are more special aiguments which 
favour the priority of the savage to the civilized phases of the 
doctrine of a future life. If savages did in general receive 
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their views of another existence from the religious systems of 
cultured nations, these systems can hardly have been such » 
recognize the dominant doctrines of heaven and helL For, tf 
to the locality of the future world, savage races especially fiivonr 
a view little represented in civilized belief, namely, that the life 
to come is in some distant earthly country. Moreover, the 
belief in a fiery abyss or Gehenna, which excites so intenselj 
and lays hold so firmly of the imagination of the most ignonuit 
men, would have been especially adapted to the minds of 
savages, had it come down to them by tradition from an an- 
cestral faith. Yet, in fact, the lower races so seldom recogiiixe 
such an idea, that even the few cases in which it occurs lie open 
to suspicion of not beiug purely native. Tlie proposition tint 
the savage doctrines descend from the more civilized seemi 
thus to involve the improba})le supposition, that tribes capable 
of keeping up traditions of Paradise, Heaven, or Hades, should 
nevertheless have forgotten or discarded a tradition of HelL 
Still more important is the contrast between the continuance- 
theory and the retribution-theory of the future existence, in 
the sections of culture where they respectively predominate. 
On the one hand, the contiimance-theory, with its ideas of a 
ghostly life like this, is directly vouched for by the evidence of 
the senses in dreams and visions of the dead, and may be claimed 
as part of the *' Natural Religion,'' properly so called, of the 
lower races. On the other hand, the retribution theory is a 
dogma which this evidence of apparitions could hardly set on 
foot, though capable of afterwards supporting it. Throughout 
the present study of animistic religion, it constantly comes into 
view that doctrinc^s which in the lower culture are philosophical, 
tend in the higher to become ethical ; that what among savages 
is a science of nature, passes among civilized nations into a 
moral engine. Herein lies the distinction of deepest import 
l>etween the two great theories of tlic? soul's existence after 
Iwdily death. According to a development theory of cultui'C, 
the savage, unethical doctrine of continuance wouhl be taken as 
the more primitive, succeedeil in higher civilization by the 
ethical dcjctrine of n tributi<>n. Now this tlieorj' of the course of 
religion in the distant and obscure past is conformable witli ex- 
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peiience of its actual history, so far as this lies within our know- 
ledge. Whether we compare the early Greek with the later 
Greek, the early Jew with the later Jew, the ruder races of the 
world in their older condition with the same races as affected 
by the three missionary religions of Buddhism, Mohammedan- 
ism, Christianity, the testimony of history vouches for the like 
transition towards ethical dogma. 

In conclusion, though theological argument on the actual 
validity of doctrines relating to the future life can have na 
place here, it will be well not to pass by without further 
remai'k one great practical question which lies fairly within 
the province of Ethnography. How, in the various stages 
of culture, has the character and conduct of the living 
been affected by the thought of a life to come ? If we take 
the savage beliefs as a starting-point, it will appear that these 
belong rather to speculative philosophy than to practical rule 
of life. The lower races hold opinions as to a future state 
because they think them true, but it is not surprising that men 
who take so little thought of a contingency three days off> 
should receive little practical impulse from vague anticipations 
of a life beyond the grave. Setting aside the consideration of 
possible races devoid of aU thought of future existence, there 
unquestionably has been and is a great mass of mankind 
whose lives are scarcely affected by such expectations of 
another life as they do hold. The doctrine of continuance, 
making death as it were a mere journey into a new country, 
can have little direct action on men's conduct, though indirectly 
it has indeed an enormous and disastrous influence on society^ 
leading as it does to the slaughter of wives and slaves, and the 
destruction of property, for the use of the dead in the next 
world. If this world to come be thought a happier region, the 
looking forward to it makes men more willing to risk their 
lives in battle, promotes the habit of dispatching the sick and 
aged into a better life, and encourages suicide when life is very 
hateful here. When the half-way house between continuance 
and retribution is reached, and the idea prevails that the manly 
virtues which give rank and wealth and honour here will lead 
hereafter to yet brighter glory ; then this belief must add new 
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force to the earthly motives which make bold warrioTs aad 
mighty chiefs. But among men who expect to become hoverio; 
ghosts at death, or to depart to some gloomy land of shAdOk 
such expectation streugtheus the natural horror and hatred of 
dissolution. They tend toward the modem African's state d 
mind, whose thought of death is that he shall drink no ihgr 
rum, wear no more fine clothes, have no more wives. Tke 
negro of our own day would feel to the utmost the sense d 
those lines in the beginning of the Hiad, which describe the 
heroes' " souls *' being cast down to Hades, but ''themselves** 
left a prey to dogs and carrion birds. 

Rising to the level of the higher races, we mark the thoogiit 
of future existence taking a larger and larger place in the om- 
victions of religion, the expectation of a judgment after death 
gaining in intensity and becoming, what it scarcely seems to the 
savage, a real motive in life. Yet this change is not to be 
measured as proceeding in anydirect proportion with the develop- 
ment of culture. The doctrine of the future life has hardly 
taken deeper and stronger roo^ in the higher than in the 
middle levels of civilization. The Osiris-mummy carried round 
at Egyptian feasts symbolized not dissolution, but entrance into 
glory, to the nation who looked for their real life not on the 
banks of the Nile, but in the sunset regions of the mystk 
Amcnti. The Moslem says that men sleep in life and wake in 
death; the Hindu likens the body which a soul has quitted 
to the bed he rises from in the moniing. The stoiy of the 
ancient Geta^ who wept at births and laughed at funerals, em- 
bodies an idea of the relation of this life to the next which 
comes to the surface again and again in the history of religion. 
nowhere perhaps touched in with a lighter hand than in the 
Arabian Nights' tale where Abdallah of the Sea iudignantlj 
breaks off his friendship with Al)dallah of the Land, when he 
hears that the dwellers on the land do not feast and sing when 
one of them dies, like the dwellers in the sea, but mourn and weq> 
and tear their garments. Such thoughts lead on into the morbid 
asceticLsm that culminates in the life of the Buddhist saint, eat- 
ing liis food with loathing from the alros-bowl that he carries as 
though it held medicine, wrapping himself in grave-clothes from 
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the cemetery, or putting on his disfigured robe* as though it were 
a bandage to cover a sore, whose looking forward is to death 
for deliverance from the misery of life, whose dreamiest hope 
is that after an inconceivable series of successive existences he 
may find in utter dissolution and not-being a refuge even from 
heaven. 

The belief in future retribution has been indeed a powerful 
engine in shaping the life of nations. Powerful both for good 
And evil, it has been made the servant-of-all-work of many 
faiths. Priesthoods have used it unscrupulously for their pro- 
fessional ends, to gain wealth and power for their own caste, to 
stop intellectual and social progress beyond the barriers of their 
consecrated systems. On the banks of the river of death, a 
band of priests has stood for ages to bar the passage against 
all poor souls who cannot satisfy their demands for ceremonies, 
and formulas, and fees. This is the dark side of the picture. 
On the bright side, as we study the moral standards of the 
higher nations, and see how the hopes and fears of the life to 
come have been brought to enforce their teachings, it is plain 
that through most widely diflFering religions the doctrine of 
future judgment has been made to further goodness and check 
wickedness, according to the shifting rules by which men have 
divided right from wrong. The philosophic schools which from 
classic times onward have rejected the belief in a future 
existence, appear to have come back by a new road to the very 
starting point which perhaps the rudest races of man never 
quitted. At least this seems true as regards the doctrine of 
future retribution, which is alike absent from the belief of 
classes of men at the two extremes of culture. How far the 
moral standard of life may have been adjusted throughout the 
higher races with reference to a life hereafter, is a problem 
difficult of solution, so largely do unbelievers in this second life 
share ethical principles which have been more or less shaped 
under its influence. Men who live for one world or for two, 
have high motives of virtue in common ; the noble self-respect 
which impels them to the life they feel worthy of them ; the 
love of goodness for its own sake and for its immediate results ; 
and beyond this, the desire to do good that shall survive the 
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doer, who will not indeed be in the land of the living to see 
his work, but who can yet discount his expectations into some 
measure of present satisfaction. Tet he who believes that his 
thread of life will be severed once and for ever by the fatid 
shears, well knows that he wants a purpose and a joy in life, 
which belongs to him who looks for a life to come. Few men 
feel real contentment in the expectation of vanishing out of con- 
scious existence, henceforth, like the great Buddha^ to exist only 
in their works. To remain incarnate in the memory of friends is 
something. A few great spirits may enjoy in the reverence of 
future ages a thousand years or so of " subjective immortality ;** 
though as for mankind at large, the individual's personal 
interest hardly extends beyond those who have lived in bis 
time, while his own memory scarce outlives the third and fourth 
generation. But over and above these secular motives, the 
belief in immortality extends its powerful influence through 
life, and culminates at the last hour, when, setting aside the 
very evidence of their senses, the mourners smile through their 
tears, and say it is not death but life. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ANIMISM (continued). 

Animism, expandlDg from the Doctrine of Souls to the wider Doctrine of Spirits, 
becomes a complete Philosophy of Natural Religion — Definition of Spirits 
similar to and apparently modelled on that of Souls— Transition-stage : 
classes of Souls passing into good and evil Demons— Manes-Worship— 
Doctrine of Embodiment of Spirits in human, animal, vegetable, and inert 
bodies — Demoniacal Possession and Obsession as causes of Disease and 
Oracle-inspiration —Fetishism — Disease-spirits embodied— Ghost attached to 
remains of Corpse— Fetish produced by a Spirit embodied in, attached to, or 
operating through, an Object — Analogies of Fetish-doctrine in Modem 
Science — Stock-and-Stone Worship — Idolatty — Sunriyal of Animistic 
Phraseology in modem Language^Decline of Animistic theory of Nature. 

The general scheme of Animism, of which the doctrine of 
souls hitherto discussed forms part, thence expands to complete 
the full general philosophy of Natural Religion among man- 
kind. Conformably with that early childlike philosophy in 
which human life seems the direct key to the understanding 
of nature at large, the savage theoiy of the universe refers its 
phenomena in general to the wilfiil action of pervading personal 
spirits. Much that the primitive animistic view thus explains, 
has been indeed given over by more advanced education to the 
•' metaphysical " and " positive " stages of thought. Yet ani- 
mism is still plainly to be traced onward from the intellectual 
state of the lower races, along the course of the higher culture, 
whether its doctrines have been continued and modified into 
the accepted philosophy of religion, or whether they have 
dwindled into mere survivals in popular superstition. Though 
all I here undertake is to sketch in outline such features of this 
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spiritualistic philosophy as I can see plainly enough to draw it 
all, scarcely uttcmptiDg to clear away the haze that covers great 
parts of the subject, yet even so much as I venture on is a hard 
task, made yet harder by the responsibility attaching to it 
For it appears that to follow the course of animism on fix)m its 
more primitive stages, is to account for much of mediseval and 
modern opinion whose meaning and reason could hardly be 
comprehended without the aid of a development-theory of cul- 
ture, taking in the various processes of new formation^ abolition, 
survival, and revival. Thus even the despised ideas of savage 
races become a practically important topic to the modem worid, 
for here, as usual, whatever bears on the origin of philosophic 
opinion, bears also on its validity. 

At this point of the investigation, we come fully into sight of 
the principle which has been all along implied in the use of 
the word Animism, in a sense beyond its narrower meaning 
of the doctrine of souls. By using it to express the doctrine of 
spirits generally, it is practically asserted that the ideas of souk 
demons, deities, and any other classes of spiritual beings, are 
conceptions of similar nature throughout, the conceptions of 
souls being the original ones of the series. It was best, from 
this point of view, to begin with a careful study of souls, which 
:ire the spirits proper to men, animals, and things, before ex- 
tending the survey of the spirit- world to its fullest range. If 
it be admitted that .souls and other spiritual beings are con- 
ceived of as essentially similar in their nature, it may be 
reasonably argued that the class of conceptions based on evi- 
dence most direct and accessible to ancient men, is the earlier 
and fundamental cla.ss. To grant this, is in effect to agree 
that the doctrine of souls, founded on the natural percep- 
tions of primitive man, gave rise to the doctrine of spirits, 
which extends and modifies its general theory for now pur^ 
poses, but in developments less authenticated and consistent^ 
more fanciful and far-fetched. It seems as though the con- 
ception of a human soul, when once attained to by man, served 
tis a type or model on which he framed not only his ideas of 
other souls of lower grade, but also his ideas of spiritual l)eing8 
in general, from the tiaicst olf that sports in the long grass up 
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to the heavenly Creator and Ruler of the world, the Great 
Spirit. 

The doctrines of the lower races fully justify us in classing 
their spiritual beings in general as similar in nature to the 
souls of men. It will be incidentally shown here, again and 
again, that souls have the same qualities attributed to them 
as other spirits, are treated in like fashion, and pass without 
distinct breaks into every part of the general spiritual definition. 
The similar nature of soul and other spirit is, in fact, one of the 
commonplaces of animism, from its rudest to its most cultured 
stages. It ranges from the native New Zealanders' and West 
Indians' conceptions of the "atua" and the "cemi," beings 
which require special definition to show whether they are 
human- souls, or demons or deities of some other class,^ and 
so onward to the declaration of Philo Judaeus, that souls, 
demons, and angels differ indeed in name, but are in reality 
one,^ and to the state of mind of the modem Roman Catholic 
priest, who is cautioned in the rubric concerning the examina- 
tion of a possessed patient, not to believe the demon if he pre- 
tends to be the soul of some saint or deceased person, or a good 
angel (neque ei credatur, si daemon simularet se esse animam 
alicujus Sancti, vel defuncti, vel Angelum bonum).* Nothing 
can bring more broadly into view the similar nature of souls 
and other spiritual beings than the existence of a full tran- 
sitional series of ideas. Souls of dead men are in fact con- 
sidered as actually forming one of the most important classes of 
demons and deities. 

It is quite usual for savage tribes to live in terror of the 
souls of the dead as harmful spirits. Thus Australians have 
been known to consider the ghosts of the unburied dead as 
becoming malignant demons.^ New Zealanders have supposed 
the souls of their dead to become so changed in nature as to be 

> See Taylor, *Xcw Zealand,' p. 134; J. G. Miiller, ' Amerikanische Urre- 
ligionen,* p. 171. 

' Philo Jnd. De Gigantibns, iv. 

' Rituale Konianum : Do Exorcizaiidis Obsessis a Dfemonio. 

* Oldfield, ' Abor. of Australia* in *Tr. Eth. Soc' vol. ili. p. 236. See Bon- 
wick, ' Taamanianfl,' p. 18U 
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malignant to their nearest and dearest {riends in life ; ^ the 
Caribs said that, of nian's various souls, some go to the set- 
shore and capsize boats, others to the forests to be evil spirits ;* 
among the Sioux Indians the fear of the ghost's veDgeance has 
been found to act as a check on murder ; ' of some tribes in 
Central Africa it may be said that their main religious doctrine 
is the belief in ghosts, and that the main characteristic of these 
ghosts is to do harm to the living.* The Patagonians lived in 
terror of the souls of their wizards, which become evil demons 
after death ; ^ Tumnian tribes of North Asia fear their sha- 
mans even more when dead than when alive, for they become 
a special class of spirits who are the hurtfullest in all nature. 
and wOio among the Mongols plague the living on purpose to 
make them bring offerings.^ In China it is held that the multi- 
tudes of wretched destitute spirits in the world below, such as 
souls of lepers and beggars, can sorely annoy the hving ; there- 
fi^re at certain times they are to be appeased with offerings 
of food, scant and beggarly ; and a man who feels unwell, or 
fears a mishap in business, will prudently have some mock- 
clothing and mock-money bunit for these " gentlemen of the 
lower regions." ^ Notions of this sort are widely prevalent in 
Indo-Cliina and India ; whole orders of demons there were 
formerly human souls, especially of people left unburied or 
slain by plague or violence, of bachelors or of women who died 
in childbirth, and who henceforth wreak their vengeance on the 
living. They may, however, be i)ropitiate(l by temples and 
offerings, and thus have become in fact a regular class of local 
deities.** Among them may be counted the diabolic soul of a 
certain wicked British officer, whom native worshippers in the 

» Tnylor, * New Zi'iilnnd/ \\ 104. 

' Roclit'fort, * Ili'fl Antilles.* p. 429. 

' Sc'lioolrruft, • Indian TriWs,* jmrt ii. j). 195. 

* Hurton, 'Central Afr.' vol. ii. \\ 344 ; Sclilegi-I. ' Ewe-Sprache,' p. xxv. 
» Falknrr, * Patajjoniii,* p. 11 fi. 

• CiLHtrvn, 'Finn. Myth.' p. 122. 

7 1)oi)IittIi% * C)iinfRi>/ vol. i. p. 206. 

' Haiitian, Mhstl. Asicii,' vul. ii. pp. 129, 41ei ; vol. iii. pp. 29,257, 27S ; * IN»t- 
cliologie,* pp. 77, 99 ; Cross. ' KaronM.* I. e. p. 3H : Ulioc in Monrn. Ktli. Soc.* 
vol. i. p. 116 ; Kuehaunn, 'Mywre, etc.* iu I*inkerton, vul. viii. fi. 677. 
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Tinnevelly district still propitiate by offering at his grave the 
brandy and cheroots he loved in life.^ India even carries 
theory into practice by an actual manufacture of demons^ as 
witness the two following accounts. A certain brahman, on 
whose lands a kshatriya raja had built a house, ripped himself 
up in revenge, and became a demon of the kind called brahma- 
dasyu, who has been ever since the terror of the whole country, 
and is the most common village deity in Elharakpur.' Toward 
the close of the last century there were two brahmans, out of 
whose house a man had wrongfully, as they thought, taken 
forty rupees ; whereupon one of the brahmans proceeded to cut 
off his own mother's head, with the professed view, entertained 
by both mother and son, that her spirit, excited by the beating 
of a large drum during forty days, might haunt, torment, and 
pursue to death the taker of their money and those concerned 
with him. Declaring with her last words that she would blast 
the thief, the spiteful hag deliberately gave up her life to take 
ghostly vengeance for those forty rupees.^ By instances like 
these it appears that we may trace up from the psychology of 
the lower races the familiar ancient and modem European tales 
of baleful ghost-demons. The old fear even now continues to 
vouch for the old belief. 

Happily for man's anticipation of death, and for the treatment 
of the sick and aged, thoughts of horror and hatred do not pre- 
ponderate in ideas of deified ancestors, who are regarded on the 
whole as kindly patron spirits, at least to their own kinsfolk and 
worshippers. Manes-worship is one of the great bi*anches of the 
religion of mankind. Its principles are not difficult to under- 
stand, for they plainly keep up the social relations of the living 
world. The dead ancestor, now passed into a deity, simply goes 
on protecting his own family and receiving suit and service from 
them as of old ; the dead chief still watches over his own tribe, 
still holds his authority by helping friends and harming enemies, 
still rewards the right and sharply punishes the wrong. It will 

> Shortt, 'Tribes of India,' in 'Tp. Etb. Soc.' vol. tu. p. 192 ; Tinling, 'Tour 
round India,' p. 19. 
» Bastian, • Psychologic, * p. 101. 
» Sir J. Shore in • AiiUtic Res.' vol. iv. p. 331. 
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be enough to show by a few characteristic examples the general 
position of manes-worship among mankind, from the lower cul- 
ture upward.^ In the two Americas it appears not UDfrequentlj, 
from the low savage level of the Brazilian Camacans, to the 
somewhat higher stage of northern Indian tribes whom we hear 
of as praying to the spirits of their forefathers for good weather 
or luck in hunting, and fancying when an Indian falls into the 
fire that the ancestral spirits pushed him in to punish neglect of 
the customary gifts, while the Natchez of Louisiana are said 
to have even gone so far as to build temples for dead men.* 
Turning to the dark races of the Pacific, we find the Tae- 
manians laying their sick round a corpse on the funeral pile, 
that the dead might come in the night and take out the devik 
that caused the diseases ; it is asserted in a general way of the 
natives, that they believed most implicitly in the return of the 
spirits of their departed friends or relatioiLS to bless or injure 
them as the case might be.'* In Tanna, the gods are spirits of 
departed ancestors, aged chiefs becoming deities after death, 
presiding over the growth of yams and fruit trees, and receiving 
from the islanders prayer and oft'erings of first fruits.* Nor are 
the fairer Polynesians behind in this respect. Below the great 
mythological gods of Tonga and New Zealand, the souls of chiefs 
and waniors form a lower but active Jind {jowerful order of 
deities, who in the Tongan paradise intercede for man*s benefit 
with the higher deities, who <lirect the Maori war-parties on the 
march, hover over them and give them courage in the fight, and, 
watching jealously their own tribes and families, punish any 
violation of the sacred laws of tapu.^ Thence we trace the 
doctrine into the Malay islands, where the souls of deceased 

' For HOiijf collritions of ditails of inaiics-worshi]), si-e Mcincra, ' (iosoliichto 
«ltT ReliKionfii/ vol. i. ImwIc 3 ; IJustiaii, 'Meu.srh,' vol. ii. i)p. 402-11 ; ' Taycho- 
logii?,' pp. 72-114. 
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ancestors are looked to for prosperity in life and help in distress.^ 
In Madagascar, the worship of the spirits of the dead is remark- 
ably associated with the Vazimbas, the aborigines of the island, 
"who are said still to survive as a distinct race in the interior, 
and whose peculiar giaves testify to their former occupancy of 
other districts. These graves, small in size, and distinguished 
by a cairn and an upright stone slab or altar, are places which 
the Malagasy regard with equal fear and veneration, and their 
&ces become sad and serious when they even pass near. To 
take a stone or pluck a twig from one of these giaves, to stumble 
against one in the dark, would be resented by the angry Va- 
zimba inflicting disease, or coming in the night to carry oflf the 
oflFender to the region of ghosta The Malagasy is thus enabled 
to account for every otherwise unaccountable ailment by his 
having knowingly or unknowingly given offence to some Va- 
zimba. They are not indeed always malevolent, they may be 
placable or implacable, or partake of both characters. Thus it 
comes to pass, that at the altar-slab which long ago some rude 
native family set up for commemoration or dutiful offering of 
food to a dead kinsman, a barbaric supplanting race now comes 
to smear the burnt fat of sacrifice, and set up the heads of 
poultry and sheep and the horns of bullocks, that the mysterious 
tenant may be kind, not cruel, with his superhuman powers.* 

On the continent of Africa, manes-worship appears with ex- 
tremest definiteneas and strength. Thus Zulu warriors, aided 
by the " amatongo,*' the spirits of their ancestors, conquer in the 
battle ; but if the dead turn their backs on the living, the living 
fall in the fight, to become ancestral spirits in their turn. In 
anger the " itougo '* seizes a living man's body and inflicts disease 
and death ; in beneficence he gives health, and cattle, and com, 
and all men wish. Even the little children and old women, of 
small account in life, become at death spirits having much 
power, the infants for kindness, the crones for malice. But it is 
especially the head of each family who receives the worship of 
his kin. Why it is naturally and reasonably so, a Zulu thus 

• J. R. Forster, * Observations,* p. 604 ; Mareden, 'Sumatra,' p. 258 ; *Journ. 
IncL Archip.' vol. ii. p. 234. 
' £Ui«, 'Madagascar,* vol. i. pp. 123, 423. 
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explaias. " Although they worship the many Amatongo of the» 
tribe, making a great fence around them for their protection; 
yet their father is far before all others when they worship tke 
Amatongo. Their father is a great treasure to them even who 
he is dead. And those of his children who are already growi 
up know him thoroughly, his gentleness, and his braveiy.' 
" Black people do not worship all Amatongo indifferently, thit 
is, all the dead of their tribe. Speaking generally, the bead of 
each house is worshipped by the children of that house; f« 
they do not know the ancients who are dead, nor their laud- 
giving names, nor their names. But their father whom thfit 
knew is the head by whom they begin and end in their prarer, 
for they know him best, and his love for his children ; tbcf 
remember his kindness to them whilst he was living ; they com- 
pare his treatment of them whilst he was living, support them- 
selves by it, and say * He will still treat us in the same iwy 
now he is dead. We do not know why he should regard others 
besides us ; he will regard us only.* " ^ We shall see in another 
place how the Zulu follows up the doctrine of divine anoestofS 
till he reaches a first ancestor of man and creator of the worid, 
the prinueval Unkulunkulu. In West Africa, manes-worahip 
displays in contrast its two special types. On the one hand, we 
see the North Guinea negi'oes ti^ansferring the souls of the dead, 
according to their lives, to the rank of good and evil spirits, and 
it' evil worshipping them the more zealously as fear is to their 
minds a stronger impulse than love. On the other hand, ia 
Southern Guinea, we see the deep respect paid to tlie aged 
<luring life, pa.ssing into worship when death has raised them to 
yet higher influence. There the living bring to the images of 
the dead food and drink, and even a small portion of their 
profits gained in trade : they look especially to dead relatives for 
help in the trials of life, and " it is no uncommon thing to set- 
large groups of men and women, in times of pi'ril or distress, 
jis-sembled alon;; the brow of some commanding eminence, or 



' Callaway, ' UfliginuA Syntcm of Amiiziilu/ ]iart ii. ; soe also Arbouuct aad 
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along the skirts of some dense forest, calling in the most piteous 
and touching tones upon the spirits of their ancestors." ^ 

In Asia, manes-worship comes to the surface in all directions. 
The rude Veddas of Ceylon believe in the guardianship of the 
spirits of the dead ; these, they say, are " ever watchful, coming 
to them in sickness, visiting them in dreams, giving them flesh 
when hunting ; " and in every calamity and want they call for aid 
on the " kindred spiiits," and especially the shades of departed 
children, the " infant spirits.'*^ Among southern tribes, whose 
religions more or less represent prae-Brahmanic and prse-Buddhistic 
conditions, wide and deep traces appear of an ancient and surviv- 
ing cultus of ancestors.^ Among Turanian tribes spread over the 
northern regions of the Old World, a similar state of things may 
be instanced from the Mongols, worshipping as good deities the 
princely souls of Grenghis Khan's family, at whose head stands 
the divine Genghis himself* Nor have nations of the higher 
Asiatic culture generally rejected the time-honoured rite. In 
Japan the " Way of the Kami," better known to foreigne^_as^ 
the Sin-tu religion, is one of the officially recognized faiths, and 
in it there is still kept up in hut and palace the religion of the 
rude old mountain-tribes of the land, who worshipped their 
divine ancestors, the Kami, and prayed to them for help and 
blessing. To the time of these ancient Kami, say the modem 
Japanese, the rude stone implements belong which are found in 
the ground in Japan as elsewhere : to us they bear witness 
not of divine but savage parentage.* In Siam the lower orders 
scruple to worship the great gods, lest through ignorance they 
should blunder in the complex ritual ; they prefer to pray to the 
" theparak," a lower class of deities among whom the souk of 
great men take their places at death.* In China, as every one 

> J. L. Wilaoii, * W. Afr.' pp. 217, 888-93. See Waitz, vol ii. pp. 181, 194. 
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knows, ancestor- worship is the dominant religion of the land, 
and interesting problems are opened out to the Western mind 
by the spectacle of a great people who for thousands of 
years have been thus seeking the living among the dead. 
Nowhere is the connexion between parental authority and con- 
servatism more graphically 8ho\vn. The worship of ancestors, 
begun during their life, is not interrupted but intensified when 
death makes them deities. The Cliincse, prostrate bodily and 
mentally before the memorial tablets that contain the souls of 
his ancestors, little thinks that he is all the while proving to 
mankind how vast a power unlimited filial o1>edionce, prohibiting 
change from ancestral institutions, may exert in stopping the 
advance of civilization. The thought of the souls of the dead 
as sharing the happiness and glory of their descendants is one 
which widely pervades the world, but most such ideas would 
seem vague and weak to the Chinese, who will trj' hard for 
honoure in his competitive examination with the special motive 
of glorifying his dead ancestors, and whose titles of rank will 
raise his deceased father and giandfather a gi*ade above himsel( 
as though, with us, Zachary Macaulay and Copley the painter 
should now have viscounts' coronets officially placed on their 
tombstones. As so often liappens, what is jest to one people is 
sober sense to another. There are 800 millions of Cliinese who 
would hardly see a joke in ('haries Lamb reviling the stupid age 
that woidd not read liim, and declaring that he would write for 
antiquity. Had he been a Cliinese hiinself, he might have 
written his l)ook in all seriousness for the benefit of his great- 
great-grandfather. Among the Chinese, manes-woi*ship is no 
rite of mere affection. The living want the help of the 
ancestral spirits, who reward virtue and punish vice : " The 
<'xalted ancestor will bring thee, O Prince, much good ! " — 
** Ancestors and fathers will abandon you and give you up, and 
come not to help, and ye will die." If no help comes in time of 
need, the (.^hinese will reproach his ancestor, or even come to 
doubt his existence. Thus in a Cliinesi* txle the sutVerors in a 
dreadful drought cry, " Heu-tsi cannot or will nt»t help. . . . Onr 
ancestors have surely perished. . . . Father, mother, ancestors, 
how could you calmly l>ear this ! " Nor does manes-worship 
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stop short with direct family ties ; it is naturally developed to 
produce, by deification of the heroic dead, a series of superior 
gods to whom worship is given by the public at large. Thus, 
accordiug to legend, the War-god or Military Sage was once in 
human life a distinguished soldier, the Mechanics* god was a 
skilful workman and inventor of tools, the Swine-god was a 
hog-breeder who lost his pigs and died of sorrow, and the 
Gamblers* god, a desperate gamester who lost his all and died 
of want, is represented by a hideous image called a "devil 
gambling for cash," and in this shape receives the prayers and 
offerings of confirmed gamblers, his votaries. The spirits of 
San-kea Ta-te, and Chang-yuen-sze go to partake of the offerings 
set out in their temples, returning flushed and florid from their 
meal ; and the spirit of Confucius is present in the temple, 
where twice a year the Emperor does sacrifice to him.^ 

The Hindu unites in some degree with the Chinese as to 
ancestor-worship, and especially as to the necessity of having a 
son by blood or adoption, who shall offer the proper sacrifices to 
him after death. '* May there be born in our lineage," the 
manes are supposed to say, " a man to offer to us, on the thir- 
teenth day of the moon, rice boiled in milk, honey and ghee.** 
Offerings made to the divine manes, the "pitris** (patres, 
fathers) as they are called, preceded and followed by offerings 
to the greater deities, give to the worshipper merit and hap- 
piness.' In classic Europe, apotheosis lies part within the 
limits of myth, where it was applied to fabled ancestors, and 
part within the limits of actual history, as where Julius and 
Augustus shared its honours with the vile Domitian and Com- 
modus. The most special representatives of ancestor- worship in 
Europe were perhaps the ancient Ilomans, whose word " manes'* 
has liecome the recognized name for ancestral deities in modem 
civilized language ; they em})odied them as images, set them up 
as household patrons, gratified them with offerings and solemn 
homage, and counting them as or among the infernal gods, in- 

> PUth, ' Religion dcr alten Cliiucscn/ luirt i. p. fi5, part ii. p. 89 ; Doolittle, 
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scribed on tombs D. M., " Diis Manibus.*' ^ The occurrenoe 
of this D. M. in Christian epitaphs is an often-noticed case of 
religious survival. 

Although full ancestor-worship is not practised in modem 
Christendom, there remains even now within its limits a well- 
marked worship of the dead. A crowd of saints, who were once 
men and women, now form an order of inferior deities, active in 
the affairs of men and receiving from them reverence and 
prayer, thus coming strictly under the definition of manes. 
This Christian cultus of the dead, belonging in principle to 
the older manes-worship, was adapted to answer another pur- 
pose in the course of religious transition in Europe. The local 
gods, the patron gods of particular ranks and crafts, the gods 
from whom men sought special help in special needs, were too 
near and dear to the inmost heart of pne-Christian Europe to 
be done away with without substitutes. It proved easier to 
replace them by saints who could undertake their particular 
'professions, and even succeed them in their sacred dwellings. 
The system of spiritual division of labour was in time worked 
out with wonderful minuteness in the vast army of professional 
saints, among whom the most familiar to modem English ears 
are St Cecilia, patroness of musicians; St. Luke, patron of 
painters ; St. Peter, of fishmongers ; St. Valentine, of lovers ; 
St. Sebastian, of archers ; St. Crispin, of cobblers ; St. Hubert, 
who cures the bite of mad dogs ; St. Vitus, who delivers mad- 
men and sufl'erers from the disease which bears his name ; St. 
Fiacre, who.se name is now le.ss known by his shrine than by 
the hackney-coaches called aftt-r him in the seventeenth 
century, ^ot to dwell here minutely on an often-treated topic, 
it will 1)0 enough to touch on two particular points. Firsts as 
to the direct historical succession of the Christian saint to the 
heathen deity, the following are two very perfect illustrations. 
It is well known th^vt Romulus, mindful of his own adventurous 
infancy, became after death a Iloman deity propitious to the 
health and s;ifety of young children, so that nurses and mothers 
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would cany sickly infants to present them in his little round 
temple at the foot of the Palatine. In after ages the temple 
was replaced by the church of St. Theodorus, and there Dr. 
Conyers Middleton, who drew public attention to its curious 
history, used to look in and see ten or a dozen women, each 
with a sick child in her lap, sitting in silent reverence before 
the altar of the saint.* The ceremony of blessing children, 
eq)ecially after vaccination, may still be seen there on Thursday 
momings. Again, Sis. Cosmas and Damianus, according to 
Maury, owe their recognized office to a similar curious train of 
eventa They were martjrrs who suffered under Diocletian, at 
JEffese in Cilicia Now this place was celebrated for the worship 
of .^sculapius, in whose temple incubation, ^. e,, sleeping for 
oracular dreams, was practised. It seems as though the idea 
waA transferred on the spot to the two local saints, for we next 
hear of them as ap|X)aring in a dream to the Emperor Justi- 
nian, when he was ill at Byzantium. They cured him, he built 
them a temple, their cultus spread far and wide, and they 
frequently appeared to the sick to show them what they should 
do. Legend settled that Cosmas and Damianus were physicians 
while they lived on earth, and at any rate they are patron- 
saints of the profession of medicine to this day.^ Second, as 
to the actual state of hagiolatry in modern Europe, it is ob- 
vious on a broad view that it is declining among the educated 
classes. Yet modem examples may be brought forward to show 
ideas as extreme as those which prevailed more widely a 
thousand years ago. In the Church of the Jesuit College at 
Rome lies buried St. Aloysius Gonzaga, on whose festival it 
is customary especially for the college students to write letters 
to him, which arc placed on his gaily decorated and illuminated 
altar, and afterwanls burnt unopened. The miraculous answer- 
ing of these letters is vouched for in an English l)ook of 1870. 
To the same year l^elongs an English tract commemorating a 
late miracidous cure. An Italian lady afflicted with a tumour 
and incipient cancer of the breast was exhorted by a Jesuit 

• MifMloton, • I/Cttcr from Koiiic ; ' Murniy's * Iliindliook of Kome.' 
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priest to recommend herself to the Blessed John Berchmans, i 
pious Jesuit novice from Belgium, who died in 1621, and was 
beatified in 1865. Her adviser procured for her '' three small 
packets of dust gathered from the coffin of this saintly innocent 
A little cross made of the boards of the room the blessed youth 
occupied, as well as some portion of the wadding in which his 
venerable head was wrapped." During nine days* devotion the 
patient accordingly invoked the Blessed John, swallowed small 
portions of his dust in water, and at last pressed the cross to 
her breast so vehemently that she was seized with sickness^ 
went to sleep, and awoke without a symptom of the complaint 
And when Dr. Panegrossi the physician beheld the incredible 
cure, and heard that the patient had addressed herself to the 
Blessed Berchraans, he bowed his head, saying, "When sadi 
physicians interfere, we have nothing more to say ! " * To sum 
up the whole history of manes- worship, it is plain that in our 
time the dead still receive worship from far the laiger half 
of mankind, and it may have been much the same ever since 
the remote periods of primitive culture in which the religion 
of the manes probably took its rise. 

It has now been seen that the theory of souls recognizes 
them as capable either of independent existence, or of inhabit- 
ing human, animal, or other bodies. On the principle here 
maintained, that the general theory of spirits is modelled on 
the theory of souls, we shall be able to account for several im- 
portant branches of the lower philosophy of religion, which 
without such explanation m<ay appear in great measure obscure 
or absurd. Like souls, other spirits are supposed able either to 
oxist and act flitting free about the world, or to become incor* 
porato for more or less time in solid Ixxlies. It will be well at 
once to get a secure grasp of this theory of Embodiment, for 
without it we shall be stopped every moment by a difficulty in 
understanding the nature of spirits, as defined in the lower 
animism. The theory of embodiment ser\'es several highly im« 
portaiit purposes in savage and barbarian philosophy. On the 

* .1. IL 1k>Nte, * Nowadays at Homo and Abroad,* London, 1870, vol iL pw 44 ; 
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one hand it provides an explanation of the phenomena of 
morbid exaltation and derangement, especially as connected 
with abnormal utterance, and this view^ is so far extended as to 
produce an almost general doctrine of disease. On the other 
hand, it enables the savage cither to '' lay " a hurtful spirit in 
some foreign body, and so get rid of it, or to caiTy about a 
useful spirit for his service in a material object, to set it up as a 
deity for worship in the body of an animal, or in a block oi 
stone or image or other thing, which contains the spirit as a 
vessel contains a fluid : thLs is the key to strict fetishism, and 
in no small measure to idolatry. In briefly considering these 
various branches of the Em])odiment-thcory, there may be con- 
veniently included certain groups of cases often impossible to 
distinguish apart These cases l)olong theoretically rather to 
obsession than possession, the spirits not actually inhabiting 
the bodies, but hanging or hovering about them and affecting 
them from the outside. 

As in normal conditions the man's soul, inlia})iting his body, 
is held to give it life, to think, speak, and iict through it, so an 
adaptation of the self-same ])rinciple explains abnormal condi- 
tions of body or min<l, by considering the new symptoms as 
due to the operation of a second soul-like being, a strange 
spirit. The possessed man, tossed and shaken in fever, pained 
and wrenched as though some live creature were tearing or 
twisting him within, pining as though it were devouring his vitals 
day by day, rationally finds a personal spiritual cause for his 
sufferings. In hideous dreams he may even sometimes see the 
veiy ghost or nightmare-fiend that plagues him. Jlspecially 
when the mysterious unseen j)ower throws him helpless on the 
ground, jerks and writhes him in convulsions, makes him leap 
upon the bystanders with a giant's strength and a wild beast's 
ferocity, impels him, with distorted face and frantic gesture, 
and voice not his own nor seemingly even human, to pour forth 
wild incoherent raving, or with thought and olo(iuence beyond 
his sober faculties to comman<l, to counsel, to foretell — such a 
one seems to those who watch him, and even to himself, 
'to have become the mere instrument of a spirit which lias 
seized him ur entered into him, a possessing demon in whose 
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personality the patient believes so implicitly that he often imar 
gines a personal name for it, which it can declare when it speab 
in its own voice and character through his organs of speech ; at 
last, quitting the medium's spent and jaded body, the intradiog 
spirit departs as it came. This is the savage theory of daemo- 
niacal possession and obsession, which has been for ages, and 
still remains, the dominant theory of disease and inspiration 
among the lower races. It is obviously based on an animistic 
interpretation, most genuine and rational in its proper place in 
man's intellectual history, of the actual symptoms of the casoL 
The general doctrine of disease-spirits and oracle-spirits appeals 
to have its earliest, broadest, and most consistent position with- 
in the limits of savagery. When we have gained a clear idea 
of it in this its original home, we shall be able to trace it along 
from grade to grade of civilization, breaking away piecemeal 
under the influence of new medical theories, yet sometimes 
expanding in revival, and at least in lingering survival holding 
its place into the midst of our modem life. The possession- 
theory is not merely known to us by the statements of those 
who describe diseases in accordance with it Disease being 
accounted for by attack of spirits, it naturally follows that to 
get rid of these spirits is the proper means of cure. Thus the 
practices of the exorcist appear side by side with the doctrine of 
possession, from its first appearance in savagery to its survival 
in modem civilization, and nothing could display more vividly 
the conception of a disease or a mental affection as caused by a 
personal spiritual being than the proceedings of the exorcist 
who talks to it, coaxes or threatens it, makes offerings to 
it, entices or drives it out of the patient's body, and induces 
it to take up its abode in some other. That the two great 
effects ascribed to such spiritual influence in obsession and pos- 
session, namely, the infliction of ailments and the inspiration of 
oracles, arc not only mixed up together but often mn into 
absolute coincidence, acconls with the view that both results 
are referred to one common cause. Also that the intruding 
or invading spirit may be either a human mini or may belong 
to some other class in the spiritual hierarchy, countenances 
the opinion that the possession-theoiy is derived from, and 
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indeed modelled od^ the ordinary theory of the soul acting on 
the body. In illustrating the doctrine by typical examples 
from the enormous mass of available details, it v^ill hardly be 
possible to discriminate among the operating spirits, between 
those which are souls and those which are demons, nor to draw 
an exact line between obsession by a demon outside and posses- 
sion by a demon inside, nor between the condition of the 
demon-tormented patient and the demon-actuated doctor, seer, 
or priest In a word, the confusion of these conceptions in the 
savage mind only fairly represents their intimate connexion in 
the Possession-theory itself. 

In the Australian-Tasmanian district, disease and death are 
ascribed to more or less defined spiritual influences; descrip- 
tions of a demon working a sorcerer's wicked will by coming 
slyly behind his victim and hitting him with his club on the 
back of his neck, and of a dead man's ghost angered by 
having his name uttered, and creeping up into the uttcrer s 
body to consume his liver, arc indeed peculiarly graphic details 
of savage animism.^ The theory of disease-spirits is well stated 
in its extreme form among the Mintira, a low race of the Malay 
peninsula. Their " hantu " or spirits have among their func- 
tions that of causing ailments ; thus the " hantu kalumbahan '' 
causes small-pox ; the " hantu kamang " brings on inflamma- 
tion and swellings in the hands and feet ; when a person is 
wounded, the *' hantu pari " fastens on the wound and sucks, 
and this is the cause of the blood flowing. And so on, as the 
describer says, " To enumerate the remainder of the hantus 
would be merely to convert the name of every species of 
disease known to the Mintira into a proper one. If any new 
disease appeared, it would be ascribed to a hantu bearing the 
same name."^ It will help us to an idea of the distinct 
personality which the disease-demon has in the minds of the 
lower races, to notice the Orang Laut of this district placing 
thorns and bnish in the paths leading to a part where small- 
pox had broken out, to keep the demons uff; jiLstasthe Khonds 
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of Orissa try viiih thorns, and ditches, and stinking oil ponied 
on the ground, to barricade the paths to their hamlets against 
the goddess of small-pox, Jugah Pennu.^ Among the Dayaks 
of Borneo, " to have been smitten by a spirit *' is to be ill ; 
sickness may be caused by invisible spirits inflicting invisiUe 
wounds with invisible spears, or entering men's bodies and 
driving out their souls, or lodging in their hearts and Tn^lring 
them raving mad. In the Indian Archipelago, the personal 
semi-human nature of the disease-spirits is clearly acknow- 
ledged by appeasing them with feasts and dances and ofieiings 
of food set out for them away in the woods, to induce them to 
quit their victims, or by sending tiny proas to sea with offer- 
ings, that spirits which have taken up their abode in sick men's 
bowels may embark and not come back.^ Tlie animistic theory 
of disease is strongly marked in Polynesia, where eveiy sick- 
ness is ascribed to spiritual action of deities, bronght on by the 
offerings of enemies, or by the victim's violation of the laws of 
tapu. Thus in New Zealand each ailment is caused by a spirit^ 
particularly an infant or undeveloped human spirit, which sent 
into the patient's body gnaws and feeds inside ; and the exor- 
cist, finding the path by which such a disease-spirit came from 
below to feed on the vitals of a sick relative, will persuade it by 
a charm to get upon a flax-stalk and set off home. We hear, 
too, of an idea of the parts of the body — forehead, fareaBt^ 
stoniacli, feet, etc. — being apportioned each to a deity who 
inflicts aches and pains and ailments there.' So in the 
Samoan group, when a man was near death, people were 
anxious to part on good terms with him, feeling assured that if 
he died with angry feelings towards any one, he would certainly 
return and bring calamity on that person or some one closely 
allied to him. This was considered a frequent source of diaeMe 
and death, the spirit of a departed member of the family 

* Dastian, * Psychologie,* ]). 204 ; Menscli, vol. ii. p. 73, tco p. 125 (Battu) ; 
Muciihcrsoii, * Iiidiu,' p. 370. Se4>- als(» Manon, 'Kiiri'iis,' 1. i\ p. :201. 

' * Juurn. Iml. Archip.' vol. iii. p. 110, vul. iv. ]•. 194 ; St. John, 'Far East,* 
vol. i. ]ip. 71, 87 ; lieivkman in Pinkerton, vol. xi. p. 133; Mfinen, vol. i. pw 
278. Sotf ttlM Doolittle, Hliiueae/ vol. i. p. 169. 

s Kliortlaud, * TratU of N. Z.' pp. V7, lU, 125 ; Taylor, < Xew Zealand,' pp. 
48, 187. 
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cesses were in full vogue in the West Indies in the time of 
Cohimbus, when Friar Roman Pane put on record his quaint 
account of the native sorcerer pulling the disease off the patient's 
legs (as one pulls off a pair of trousers), going out of doors to 
blow it away, and bidding it begone to the mountain or the sea ; 
the perfonnancc concluding with the regular sucking-cure and 
the pretended extraction of some stone or bit of flesh, or such 
thing, which the patient is assured that his patron-spirit or deity 
(cemi) put into him to cause the disease, in punishment for 
neglect to build him a temple or honour him with prayer or 
offerings of goods.^ Fatagonians considered sickness as caused 
by a spirit entering the patient's body; "they believe eveiy 
sick person to be possessed of an evil demon ; hence their 
physicians always carry a dnim with figures of devils painted on 
it, which they strike at the beds of sick persons to drive oat 
from the l)ody the evil demon which causes the disorder." ' In 
Africa, according to the philosophy of the Basutos and the 
Zulus, the causes of disease arc the ghosts of the dead, come 
to draw the living to themselves, or to compel them to sacrifice 
meat-offerings. They are recognised by the diviners, or by the 
patient himself, who sees in dreams the departed spirit come to 
torment him. Congo tribes in like manner consider the soals 
of the dead, passed into the ranks of ])(>werful spiritfl^ to 
cause diseasi> and death among mankind. Thus, in both 
these districts, medicine* becomes an almost entirely rcligioDs 
matter of j)ropitiator}' saerifice and prayer addressed to the 
disca.se-inflicting manes. The Barolongs give a kind of wor- 
ship to deranged persons, as under the direct influence of 
a deity ; while in Kast Africa the explanation of madness and 
idiocy is simple an<l typical — " he has fiends."'' Negroes of 
West Africa, un tht* supjM>sitiou that an attack of illness has 



!•. 498. Sir also (Jrc^, * (\uiiiin no <>f Prairii's,' vol. ii. p. 297 (CoiiiAiicheii) ; 
Morgan, • Iro.|ni.i*/ p. U\:i ; Kj:i'«ir, • (Irconland,* p. ISC ; Cnin/, p. 269. 

* HoiiiHii ran.', xix. in * Lift* of Cilon'; in IMnkiTtun, vol. xii. i». 87. 

* D'Orbigny, M/lloninu* Anif?ricain,' vol. ii. i»p. 73, IrtS. Sr aNo J. fi. 
MuUtT, pp. 'J07, 2:U iC'arilw); Spix ami Martins ' Hrxsilien,' vol. i. p. 70; Mar- 
tion, * Ktluiog. Anicr' vol. i. p. «46 (MucuNis). 

» Casttlis *nusuto...,' p. 247; Callaway, MM. nf .\nia/uhi/ ji. 147, etr. ; 
Magyar, •SiidAfrika,' p. 21, rtr. ; IJurton, 'iVntr.!! Afi. \,.|. ii. j.p. 320. 354. 
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been caused by some spiritual beings can ascertain to their 
atkbction what manner of spirit has done it^ and why. The 
pitient may have neglected his^wong" or fetish-spirit, who 
his therefore made him ill; or it may be his own ''kla" or 
personal guardian-spirit, who on being summoned explains 
that he has not been ti-eated respectfully enough, etc. ; .or it 
may be a " sisa " or ghost of some dead man, who has taken 
this means of making known that he wants perhaps a gold 
ornament that was left behind when he died.^ Of course, the 
means of cure will then be to satisfy the demands of the spirit. 
Another aspect of the negro doctrine of disease-spirits is dis- 
played in the following description from Guinea, by the Rev. 
J. L. Wilson, the missionary : — " Demoniacal possessions are 
common, and the feats performed by those who are supposed to 
be under such influence are certainly not unlike those described 
in the New Testament. Frantic gestures, convulsions, foaming 
at the mouth, feats of supernatural strength, furious ravings, 
bodily lacerations, gnashing of teeth, and other things of a 
similar character, may be witnessed in most of the cases which 
axe supposed to be under diabolical influence." ^ The remark 
aeveral times made by travellers is no doubt true, that the 
spiritualistic theory of disease has tended strongly to prevent 
progress in the medical art among the lower races. Thus 
among the Bodo and Dhimal of North-East India, who ascribe 
all diseases to a deity tormenting the patient for some impiety 
or neglect, the exorcists divine the offended god and appease 
him with the promised sacrifice of a hog ; these exorcists are a 
^lima of priests, and the people have no other doctors.^ Where 
the world-wide doctrine of disease-demons has held sway, men's 
minds, full of spells and ceremonies, have scarce had room for 
thought of drugs and regimen. 

The cases in which disease-possession passes into oracle-pos- 
session are especially connected with hysterical, convulsive, and 
epileptic affections. Mr. Backhouse describes a Tasmanian native 

> SteiuhaiuiT, *Koligioii des Nvp^rs,* in 'Magaz. dcr Evang. Misaions uiid 
Bibel-GewUschaftcn,' Ba»cl, 1850, No. 2, p. 139. 
» J. L. Wilaon, ' W. Afr,* pi>. 217. 388. 
« Mr-lpiOii, *Abor. of India,* pp. 163, 1/0. 
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sorcerer, ''affected with fits of spasmodic oontraction of the 
muscles of one breast, which he attributes, as they do all other 
diseases, to the devil " ; this malady served to prove his inspi- 
ration to his people.^ When Dr. Mason was preaching near a 
village of heathen Pwo, a man fell down in an epileptic fit, his 
familiar spirit having come over him to forbid the people to 
listen to the missionary, and he sang out his dentmciations like 
one frantic. This man was afterwards converted, and told the 
missionary that " he could not account for his former ezeiciseg, 
but that it certainly appeared to him as though a spirit spok^ 
and he must tell what was communicated." In this Karen dis- 
trict flourishes the native '' wee " or prophet, whose business is 
to work himself into the state in which he can see departed 
spirits, visit their distant home, and even recall them to the 
body, thus raising the dead ; these wees are nervous ezdtable 
men, such as would become mediums, and in giving oracles th^ 
go into actual convulsions.^ Dr. Callaway*s details of the state 
of the Zulu diviuei*s arc singularly instructiva Their symptmns 
are ascribed to possession by *' amatongo '' or ancestral spirits; 
the disease is common, from some it departs of its own accord, 
others have the ghost laid which causes it, and others let the 
affection take its course and become professional diviners, whose 
powers of finding hidden things and giving apparently inaocefr- 
sible information are vouched for by native witnesses, who at 
the same time are not blind to their tricks and their fSedluTes. 
The most perfect description is that of a hysterical visionaiy, 
who had " the disease which precedes the power to divine.** 
This man describes that well-known symptom of hysteria, the 
heavy weight creeping up within him to his .shoulders, his vivid 
dreams, liis waking \isions of objects that are not there when 
he approaches, the songs that come to him without learning, 
the sensation of flying in the air. This man was '' of a family 
who are very sensitive, and become doctors." ^ Persons whose 
constitutional unsoundness induces morbid manifestations are 
indeed marked out by nature to become seers and sorcerera. 

> Backhouse, ' AnstnlU,* p. 103. 

' Maion in Butiaii, ' Oestl. Asicn,* Tol. iL p. 414. Cnxis, 1. c. p. 805. 

' CalUway, * Religion of Anuiulu,' pp. 188, eU., 259, etc. 
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Among the Patagonians, patients seized with falling sickness or 
St Vitas*s dance were at once selected for magicians, as chosen 
bf the demons themselves who possessed, distorted, and con- 
Tobed them.^ Among Siberian tribes, the shamans select chil- 
dren liable to convulsions as suitable to be brought up to the 
Jiofession, which is apt to become hereditary with the epileptic 
tendencies it belongs to.^ Thus, even in the lower culture, a 
dasB of sickly brooding enthusiasts begin to have that power 
over the minds of their lustier fellows, which they have kept in 
10 remarkable a way through the course of history. 

Morbid oracular manifestations are habitually excited on pur- 
pose^ and moreover the professional sorcerer commonly exag- 
gerates or wholly feigns them. In the more genuine manifes- 
ttttioDS the medium may be so intensely wrought upon by the 
idea that a possessing spirit is speaking from within him, that 
he may not only give this spirit's name and speak in its cha- 
iBCter, but possibly may in good faith alter his voice to suit the 
q>iritual utterance. This gift of spirit-utterance, which belongs 
to " ventriloquism " in the ancient and proper sense of the term, 
of course lapses into sheer trickery. But that the phenomena 
should be thus artificially excited or dishonestly counterfeited, 
rather confirms than alters the present argument. Real or 
simulated, the details of oracle-possession alike illustrate popular 
belief. The Fatagonian wizard begins his performance vnth 
drumming and rattling till the real or pretended epileptic fit 
comes on by the demon entering him, who then answers ([ue.s- 
tiona from within him with a faint and mournful voice.^ Among 
the wild Veddas of Ceylon, the " dcvil-danccrs " have to work 
themselves into paroxysms, to gain the inspiration whereby they 
profess to cure their patients.^ So, with furious dancing to the 
music and chanting of the attendants, the Bodo priest brings on 
the fit of maniacal inspu-ation in which the deity fills him and 

■ Palkner, 'Patagonia,' ]». 116. Sec also Kochcfurt, 'lies AntillcH,' p. 41S 
(Cuibi). 

* Goorgi, 'Reise im Rui«. Kcicli,' vol. i. p. 280 ; Mciuen, vol. ii. p. 488. 

' Falkner, 1. c. 

^ Tennent, 'Ceylon,' vol. ii. p. 441. Seo I^thain, * Dcscr. Etli.* vol. ii. 
p. 469. 
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gives oracles through him.^ In Kamchatka the female shamaoik 
when Billukai came down into them in a thunderstorm, would 
prophesy; or, receiving spirits with a cry of "hush!" their 
teeth chattered as in fever, and they were ready to divine.* 
Among the Singpho of South-East Asia, when the "natzo" or 
conjuror is sent for to a sick patient, he calls on his " nat** or 
demon, the soul of a deceased foreign prince, who descends into 
him and gives the required answers.' In the Pacific Islaads, 
spirits of the dead would enter for a time the body of a living 
man, inspiring him to declare future events, or to execute some 
commission from the higher deities. The symptoms of oracnlar 
possession among savages have been especially well described m 
this region of the world. The Fijian priest sits looking stead- 
fastly at a whale's tooth ornament, amid dead silence. In a few 
minutes he trembles, slight twitchings of face and limbs come 
on, which increase to strong convulsions, with swelling of the 
veins, murmurs and sobs. Now the god has entered him, and 
with eyes rolling and protruding, unnatural voice, pale face and 
livid lips, sweat streaming from every pore, and the whole aspect 
of a furious madman, he gives the divine answer, and then, the 
symptoms subsiding, he looks round with a vacant stare, and 
the deity returns to the land of spirits. In the Sandwich 
Islands, where the god Oro thus gave his oracles, his priest 
ceased to act or speak as a voluntary agent, but with his limb 
convulsed, his features distorted and terrific, his eyes wild and 
strained, he would roll on the ground foaming at the mouth, 
and reveal the will of the possessing god in shrill cries and sounds 
violent and indistinct, which the attendant priests duly inter- 
preteil to the people. In Tahiti, it was oft^n noticed that men 
who in the natural state showed neither ability nor eloquence, 
would in such convulsive delirium burst forth into earnest lofty 
declamation, declaring the will and answers of the gods, and 
prophesying future events, in well-knit harangues ftill of the 
poetic figure and metaphor of the professional orator. But 

* IIotlKHou, ' Abor. of India,' p. 172. 
' SUfllcr, * Kanitschatlu,' p. 278. 

> liaHtian, * Oeiitl. Asien,' toI. ii. p. 828, ice vol. iii. p. 201, < Paycholiigif/ 
p. 189. See aliio KunitTt ' Guinea/ p. 51*. 
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when the fit was over, and sober reason returned, the prophet's 
gifts were gone.^ loisiiy, the accounts of oracular possession in 
Afiica show the primitive ventnloquist in perfect types of 
moiliid knavery. In Sofala, after a king's funeral, his soul 
vonld enter into a soi'cerer, and speaking in the familiar tones 
that all the bystanders recognized, would give counsel to the 
new monarch how to govern his people.^ About a century ago, 
A n^TO fetish-woman of Guinea is thus described in the act 
of answering an enquirer who has come to consult her. She is 
cnmching on the earth, with her head between her knees and 
her hands up to her face, till, becoming inspired by the fetish, 
•he snorts and foams and gasps. Then the suppliant may put 
his question, " Will my friend or brother get well of this sick- 
ness?" — ^"What shall I give thee to set him free from his 
sickness V and so forth. Then the fetish woman answers in a 
thin, whistling voice, and with the old-fashioned idioms of 
generations past ; and thus the suppliant receives his command, 
perfaspe to kill a white cock and put him at a four-cross way, or 
tie him up for the fetish to come and fetch him, or perhaps 
merely to drive a dozen wooden pegs into the ground, so to bury 
his friend*8 disease witli them.'' 

The details of demoniacal possession among barbaric and 
civilized nations need no elaborate description, so simply do 
they continue the savage cases.* But the state of things wo 
notice here agrees with the conclusion that the possession- 
theory belongs originally to the lower culture, and is giadually 
superseded by higher medical knowledge. Surveying its course? 
through the middle and higher civilization, we shall notice first 
a tendency to limit it to certain peculiar and severe affections, 
especially connected with mental disorder, such as epilepsy, 
hysteria, delirium, idiocy, madness ; and beyond this a tendency 
to abandon it altogether, in consequence of the persistent oppo- 

> EUifl, 'Polyn. Res.' vol. i. \t\t. 352, 373; Mwrnailiout, 'Voyage/ vol. i. p. 
479; Mariner, 'Tonga I«l:iii(l.s,' veil. i. p. lO.'i ; Williams, *Fiji," vol. i. p. 373. 

* Don Santos, * Ethiopia,' in Pinkurtun, vol. xvi. p. ti86. 

s Rtimcr, *('uiucn,' p. 57. Sco also Stvinhausor, 1. c. ]>p. 132, 139 ; J. I). 
Schlegel, * Kwt-Spracho,' p. xvi. 

* Detallri from Tatar races in Gastrin, * Finn. Myth.' pp. 104, 173, etc ; Vm.^- 
tian, •Paychologie,' i>. 90. 
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sition of the medical faculty. Among the nations of Soatli- 
East Asia, obsession and possession by demons is strong at leaii 
in popular belief. The Chinese attacked with Hizzini>«R^ or 
loss of the use of his limbs, or other unaccountable disease, knofi 
that he has been influenced by a malignant demon, or punished \ 
for some offence by a deity whose name he will mention, cr 
affected by his wife of a former existence, whose spirit has after 
long search discovered him. Exorcism of course exists, and 
when the evil spirit or influence is expelled, it is especially apt 
to enter some person standing near ; hence the common saying 
*' idle spectators should not be present at an exorcism." Divi- 
nation by possessed mediums is usual in China : among such ii 
the professional woman who sits at a table in contempla- 
tion, till the soul of a deceased person from whom communi- 
cation is desired enters her body and talks through her to the 
living ; also the man into whom a deity is brought by invo- 
cations and mesmeric passes, when, assuming the divine figure 
and attitude, he pronounces the oracle.^ In Birma^ the fever- 
demon of the jungle seizes trespassers on his domain, and 
shakes them iu ague till he is exorcised, while falls and 
apoplectic fits are the work of other spirits. The dancing of 
women by demoniacal possession is treated by the doctor cover- 
ing their heads with a garment, and thrashing them soundly 
with a stick, the demon and not the patient being considered to 
feel the blows ; the possessing spirit may be prevented from 
escaping by a knotted and charmed cord hung round the 
bewitched pei'son's neck, and when a sufficient beating htm 
induced it to speak by the patient*s voice and declare its name 
and business, it may either be allowed to depart, or the doctor 
ti-amples on the patient's stomach till the demon is stamped to 
death. For an example of invocation and offerings, one charac- 
teristic story told by Dr. Bastian will suffice. A Bengali cook 
was seized with an apoplectic fit, which liis Birmese wife declared 
was but a just retribution, for the godless fellow had gone day 
after day to market to buy pounds and pounds of meat, yet in 
spite of Iier remoustmuces would never give a morsel to the 

> DooIitUe, * Chinese,* toI. i. p. 143, toJ. ii. pp. 110, 320. 
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pAtron-spirit of the town ; as a good wife, however, she now did 
her best for her suffering husband, placing near him little heaps 
of coloured rice for the "nat/' and putting on his fingers rings 
vith prayers addressed to the same offended being. — " Oh ride 
him not I "— " Ah let him go 1 "— " Grip him not so hard ! "— 
•Thou shalt'have rice ! " — " Ah, how good that tastes ! " How 
explicitly Buddhism recognizes such ideals, may be judged from 
one of the questions officially put to candidates for admission 
as monks or talapoins — ^''Art thou afflicted by madness or 
the other ills caused by giants, witches, or evil demons of 
the forest and mountain?"^ Within our own domain of 
British India, the possession-theory and the rite of exorcism 
heionpng to it may be perfectly studied to this day. There 
the doctrine of sudden ailment or nervous disease being due 
to a blast or possession by a " bhut," or being, that is, a demon, 
is recognized as of old ; there the old witch who has possessed 
a man and made him sick or deranged, will answer spiritually 
out of his body and say who she is and where she lives ; tliere 
the frenzied demoniac may be seen raving, writhing, tearing, 
bursting his bonds, till, subdued by the exorcist, his fury sub- 
sides, he stares and sighs, falls helpless to the ground, and 
comes to himself; and there the deities caused 1)y excitement, 
singing, and incense, to enter into men's bodies, manifest their 
presence with the usual hysterical or epileptic symptoms, and 
speaking in their own divine name and personality, deliver 
oracles by the vocal organs of the inspired medium.^ 

Opinions similar to these were current in ancient Greece and 
Rome, to whose languages indeed our own owes the technical 
terms of the subject, such as " demoniac " and " exorcist." Thus 
Homer's sick men racked with pain are tormented by a hateful 
demon (arvytpbs b4 ol ixpae haiiiMv). So to Pythagoras the 
causes of disease in men and beasts are demons pervading 

> Bastiui, 'OcstL Asien,' vol. ii. pp. 103, 152, 381, 418, vol. iii. p. 247, etc. 
See also Bowiing, 'Siam,' voL i. p. 139 ; 'Jouni. Ind. Arehip.' vol. iv. p. 507, 
Td. vi. p. 614 ; Turpin in Knkerton, vol. ix. p. 761 ; Kcinpfer, 'Japan,* ihid. 
vd. Tii pp. 701, 730, etc. 

' Ward, 'Hindoos,' vol. i. p. 155, vol. ii. p. 183 ; Roberts, 'Oriental Tllustra- 
tioiu of the Scriptures,' p. 529 ; l^tian, ' Psychologie,' pp. 164, 184-7. Ancneut 
evidence in Pictet, *Ori;^nes ludo-Europ.' part ii. ch. v. ; Spiegel, * Avcsla.' 
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the air. "Epilepsy" {iiriKriylfis) was, as its name importe, the 
" seizure " of the patient by a superhuman agent : the agent 
being more exactly defined in " nympholepsy/' the state of being 
seized or possessed by a nymph, t. €., rapt or entranced (myif'* 
Xrjinrost lymphatus). The causation of mental derangement and 
delirious utterance by spiritual possession was an accepted tenet 
of Greek philosophy. To be insane was simply to have an evil 
spirit, as when Sokrates said of those who denied demoniac or 
spiritual knowledge, that they themselves were demoniac (Soifio- 
rai; l(l>rjD, and Alexander ascribed to the influence of offended 
Dionysos the ungovernable drunken fury in which he killed bis 
friend Kleitos ; raving madness was possession by an evil 
demon (KaKobaLfiovCa). So the Romans called madmen "larvati,'* 
" larvanim pleni," full of ghosts. Patients possessed by demons 
stared and foamed, and the spirits spoke from within them by 
their voices. The craft of the exorcist was well known. Ah for 
oracular possession, its theoiy and practice remained in fullest 
vigour through the classic world, scarce altered from the times 
of lowest barbarism. Could a South Sea islander have gone to 
Delphi to watch the convulsive struggles of the Pythia, and 
listen to her raving, shrieking utterances, he would have needed 
no explanation whatever of a rite so absolutely in conformity 
with his own savage philosophy.^ 

Tlie Jewish doctrine of possession^ at no time in its long oomrse 
exercised a direct influence on the opinion of the civilized world 
comparable to that produced by the mentions of demoniacal poe- 
scssion in the New Testament. It is needless to quote here even 
a selection from the familiar passages of the Gospels and Ads 
which display the manner in which certain described symptoms 
were cunx^ntly accounted for in public opinion. Regarding these 
documents from an ethnographic point of view, it need only be 
said that they prove, incidentally but absolutely, that Jews and 
Christians at that time held the doctrine which had prevailed for 

' Homer. Olys«. v. 396, x. 64 ; Diog. Liifrt. viiL 1 ; Plat. Phrrdr. Tim. etc : 
l*auMui. iv. 27] 2 ; Xeii. Mem. I. i. 9 ; Plutarch. Vit. Alex. Dc Orac. Dell ; 
Luciaii. PhilopKeudcs ; Petroii. Arbiter, Sat. ; etc. etc. 

* JoKeph. Ant. Juti. viii. 2, 5. Finenmenger, ' Entdccktes Jndonthum,* {wrt 
iL p. 454. Sec Maur}', p. 290. 



ages before, and continued to prevail for ages after, referring 
to possession and obsession by spirits the symptoms of mania, 
qiilepsy, dumbness, delirious and oracular utterance, and other 
morbid conditions, mental and bodily.^ Modern missionary 
woiks, such as have been cited here, give the most striking 
evidence of the correspondence of these demoniac symptoms 
with such as may still be observed among uncivilized races. 
Daring the early centuries of Christianity, demoniacal possession 
indeed becomes peculiarly conspicuous, perhaps not from un- 
usiial prevalence of the animistic theory of disease, hut simply 
because a period of intense religious excitement brought it more 
than usually into requisition. Ancient ecclesiastical rccoixls 
describe, under the well-known names of" dsemoniacs '* {baifiovL- 
(ifficvoi), "possessed" (KaT€xofi€voi), " energumens '* {iv^pyov- 
fxcnu), the class of persons whose bodies are seized or possessed 
with an evil spirit ; such attacks being frequently attended 
with great commotions and vexations and disturbances of the 
body, occasioning sometimes frenzy and madness, sometimes 
epileptic fits, and other violent tossings and contortions. These 
energumens formed a recognized part of an early Christian con- 
gregation, a standing-place apart being assigned to them in the 
church. The church indeed seems to have been the principal 
habitation of these afflicted creatures, they were occupied in 
sweeping and the like out of times of worship, daily food was 
provided for them, and they were under the charge of a special 
Older of clergy, the exorcists, whose religious function was to 
cast oat devils by prayer and adjuration and laying on of hands. 
As to the usual symptoms of possession, Justin, TertuUian, 
Chiysostom, Cyril, Minucius, Cyprian, and other early Fathers, 
give copious descriptions of demons entering into the bodies of 
men, disordering their health and minds, driving them to 
wander among the tombs, forcing them to writhe and wallow 
and rave and foam, howling and declaring their own diabolical 
luunes by the patients' voices, but when overcome by conjuration 
or by blows administered to their victims, quitting the bodies 

» Matth. ix. 32, xi. 18, xii. 22, xvii. 15 ; Mark, i. 23, ix. 17 ; Lukfi, iv. 33, 
80, viL S3, viiL 27, ix. 39, xiii. 11 ; John, x. 20 ; Acts, x?i. 16, xix. 13 ; eti\ 
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they had entered, and acknowledging the pagan deities to be 
but devils.^ 

On a subject so familiar to educated readers, I may be ex- 
cused from citing at length a vast mass of documents, barbaric 
in nature and only more or less civilized in circumstance, to 
illustrate the continuance of the doctrine of possession and the 
rite of exorcism through the middle ages and into modem 
times. A few salient examples will suffice. For a type of 
medical details, we may instance the recipes in the 'Early 
English Leechdoms * : a cake of the " thost " of a white hound 
bakcil with meal is to be taken against the attack by dwarves 
(/. €. convulsions) ; a drink of herbs worked up off clear ale with 
aid of garlic, holy water, and singing of masses, is to be drunk 
by a fiend-sick patient out of a church-1)elL Philosophical ai](n- 
mont may be followed in the dissertations of the * Malleus Male- 
ficanim/ concerning demons substantially inhabiting men and 
causing illness in tlicm, enquiries whicli may be pursued under 
the auspices of Glanvil in the ' Saducismus Triumphatus.* His- 
torical anecdote bears record of the convulsive clairvoyant 
demon who possessed Nicola Aubry, and under the Bishop of 
Laon's exorcism testified in an edifying manner to the falsity of 
Calvinism ; of Charles VI. of France, who was possessed, and 
whose demon a certain priest tried in vain to transfer into the 
l>odies of twelve men who were chained up to receive it ; of the 
Geniian woman at Elbingerode who in a fit of toothache wished 
the devil miglit enter into her teeth, and who was possessed by 
six demons accordingly, which gave tlieir names as Schalk der 
Wahrheit, Wirk, Widerkraut, Mynlia, Knip, Stiip ; of Geoifje 
Lukius of Yatton, whom seven devils threw into fits and talked 
and sang and barke<l out of, and who was delivered by a solemn 
exorcism by seven clerg}'men at the Temple Church at Bristol 
in the year 1788.- A strong sense of the permanence of the 

* For general evidcnrc sec lUnghain, * Antiquities of Christian Church,* book iii. 
<*h. iv. ; Culmut, * Dissi'rtation sur leti Ettprita;' Maiin\ *Magio/oto. ; Lecky, 
'llliil. of ILitioiialiMu.* Among jiarticulur i^anNigi-M nre Turtull. Apolug. 23 ; Dt 
SpcctaruliH, 2'i : Chr>-soHtoin. Ilomil. zzviii. in Matth. iv. ; ('vril. HieRMoL 
Tatoch. zvi. 10 ; Minuc. Kel. Octavius. zxi. ; Cuncil. Cartliag. ir. ; etr., 
eti". 

- Di'tailM in Cockayne, ' Ucchdoma, Ac., of Early England,* vol. L p. 365^ toL u. 
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ancient doctrine may be gained from accounts of the state of 

paUic opinion in Europe, from Greece and Italy to France, 

wliere within the last century derangement and hysteria were 

tdll popularly ascribed to possession and treated by exorcism, 

jost as in the dark ages.^ In the year 1861, at Morzine at the 

loath of the Lake of Geneva, there might be seen in full fury 

an epidemic of diabolical possession worthy of a Bed Indian 

settlement or a negro kingdom of West Africa, an outburst 

which the exorcisms of a superstitious priest had so aggravated 

that there were a hundred and ten raving demoniacs in that 

angle village.^ The following is from a letter written in 1862 

by Mgr. Anouilh, a French missionary-bishop in China. " Le 

croiriez-yous ? dix vilkges se sent convertis. Lo diable est 

fiirieux et fait les cent coups. II y a eu, pendant les quinze 

jooTB que je viens de prucher, cinq ou six possessions. Nos 

calichum^nes avec Teau b^nite chassent les diables, gudrissent 

les malades. tTai vu des choses merveilleuses. Lc diable rn'ost 

d'lm grand secoiurs pour convertir les paiens. Comme au temps 

de Notre-Seigneur, quoique pfere du mcnsonge, il ne peut s*cm- 

p£cher de dire la vdritd Voyez ce pauvre posse^Je faisant mille 

contorsions et disant k grands oris : ' Pourquoi preches-tu la 

viaie religion ? Je ne puis souffrir (^uc tu m'enlt^vcs mos dis- 

dplea.' — * Comment t*appelles-tu ? ' lui demande lc catdchiste. 

Apr^ qnelques refus : * Je suis Tenvoyd de Lucifer ' — ' Combien 

etes-vonsl' — ^Nous sommes vingt-deux.' L'eau benite et le 

signe de la croix ont ddlivrd ce possddd"^ To conclude the 

aeries with a modem spiritualistic instance, one of those where 

p^ 137, 855 ; Sprenger, ' Malleus Maleficarum,' part ii. ; Calmct, * Disserta- 
tion;* t6L i. ch. xxiv. ; Horst, ' Zaubor-Bibliothek ; ' Bastiaii, 'Mciisch,* 
kdL ii. p. 557f Ac. ; 'Pyschologie/ p. 115, etc. ; Voltaire, 'Questions sur 
fEncjclopWe,' art. 'Superstition*; 'Encyclopa'dia Britanuica,' art. 'Super- 
4itioii.' 

* Sea MMizy, ' Magie,' etc. part ii. ch. ii. 

'A. Confltiiiu, 'BeL sur unc £pid6mie d'Hystero-Demonopathio, en 1861.* 
^ ed. Pans, 1863. For descriptions of such outbreaks, among the Nortli 
American Indians, see Le Jcune in 'Rel. des J^s. <lans la Nouvclle France/ 
1639; Brinton, p. 275, and in Guinea, see J. L. Wilson, * Western Africa,* 
f«17. 

'Ganme, 'L'Ean B6nite au Dix-Neuvieme Si6cle,' 3rd ed. Paris, 1866, 
P.U3. 
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the mediums feel themselves entered and acted through by i 
spirit other than their own souL The Bev. Mr. West of Phila- 
delphia describes how a certain possessed medium went throogk 
the sword exercise and fell down senseless ; when he came to 
himself again, the spirit within him declared itself to be the 
soul of a deceased ancestor of the minister's, who bad fought 
aud died in the American War.^ We in England hardly heir 
of demoniacal possession except as a historical doctrine of 
divines. We have discarded from religious services the solemn 
ceremony of casting out devils from the bodies of the pos- 
sessed, a rite to this day officially retained in the Rituals of the 
liroek and Roman Churches. Cases of diabolical influence 
allogixl fnmi time to time among ourselves are little noticed ex- 
ivpt bv nowsj):ipor paragraphs on superstition and imposture. 
If. lu^wovor. wo desire to understand the doctrine of possession, 
it^ origin aud iutluenco in the world, we must look beyond 
ivuntrio:; whort> public opinion has passed into this stage, and 
must study the demoniac theor}* as it still prevails in lower 
and lowest lovols of culture. 

It h:u> to Iv tlionnii^hly understood that the changed aspect 
ot the subject iu mvvu rn opinion is not due to disappearance of 
the actual uuuiitVstatioiis which early philosophy attributed to 
demoniacal iut^ucnce. Hysteria and epilepsy, delirium and 
r.iauia. ar.vi such like lv\!i*y and mental derangement, still exist 
Not o;iIy d.'> thcv still exist, but amoug the lower races, and in 
su|vrst*.t:o;;> vi '.struts among the hightT. they are still explained 
auxi t:\v«:i.\: :;s ot' ^ Id h is not t^H) much to assert that the 
vl.v :'.::•..' ot' o.s. tv.^ ::"..-.ca! ivssis>:^'ii is kept up, substantially the 
Nii'.v.c t:uv!\ to ,u\v'.:v.i :Vr sv.l stantially ihe same facts, by half 
il'..* V.:iiv.,;v. r.uv. \\V..^ :h'.:> >t.»:*.vi ;\s cvmsistcnt representatives of 
,' , ,'. :.'.\:,^:V.s'.s Ki.k .-./.o vr::v.:tivo auti^iuiiv. It is in theciri- 

vo. >ft»-.M. v.v./U: t;:: •/..r...i:.v\ vt* t!.-. uu dical doctrines whicji 

. ,t\» l\vv. o.s\v'ov.; ;: ^ :..\ v",.iss\- t::i;cs. tb.it the oarlv animistic 

''.v\ .' ',:u>v v.-.tV .i y"..v.v:v.:!-.a V.^vs Ivon gradually super- 



*,V.»\'. **\ \.,\»N 






... .i.\\:,l..:..v «:::i nuvUm ><.ivnce, to the 
Ktv^- <u • ^ t o,:: : .\<.;;:; A:;i l.AL^rincss. The inuisition which 
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hsB taken place in the famous insane colony of Ghcel in Belgium 
is typical In old days, the lunatics were carried there in crowds 
to be exordsed from their demons at the churcli of St. Dymphna; 
to Oheel they still go, but the physician reigns in the stead of 
the exorcist Yet wherever, in times old or new, we find de- 
moniacal influences brought forward to account for affections 
which scientific physicians now explain on a different principle, 
we must be careful not to misjudge the ancient doctriue and its 
place in history. As belonging to the lower culture, it is a per- 
fectly rational philosophical theory to account for certain patho- 
logical facts. But just as mechanical astronomy gradually 
8iq)erseded the animistic astronomy of tlie lower races, so 
biological pathology gradually supersedes animistic pathology, 
the immediate operation of persoual spiritual beings in both 
eases, giving place to the operation of natural processes. 

We now pass to the consideration of another great branch of 

the lower religion of the world, a development of the same 

principles of spiritual operation with which we have become 

funiliar in the study of the possession-theoiy. Tliis is the 

doctrine of Fetishism. Centuries ago, the Portuguese in West 

Africa^ noticiug the veneration paid by tlie negroes to certain 

objects, such as trees, fish, plants, idols, pebbles, claws of beasts, 

sticks, and so forth, very fairly compared these objects to the 

amulets or talismans with which they were themselves familiar, 

and called them feitifo or "charm," a word derived from Latin 

fixetitma, in the sense of " magically artful." Modem French 

and English adopted this word from the Portuguese as fiticlie, 

fetiah, although curiously enough both languages had already 

possessed the word for ages in a different sense, Old French 

faitia, "well made, beautiful," which Old English adopted as 

fetya, " well made, neat" It occurs in the commonest of all 

quotations from Chaucer : 

" And Frensch ache Rp&k. fill faire SLiidfttyslyy 
Aftur the scole of Stratford atte Bowc, 
For Frensch. of Paiys was to hiio unknowe." 

The President de Brosses, a most original thinker of the hist 

century, struck by the descriptions of the African worship of 

X 2 
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material and terrestrial objects, introduced the word F^ti- 
chisme as a general descriptive term,^ and since then it has 
obtained great currency by Comte*s use of it to denote a general 
theory of primitive religion, in which external objects are re- 
garded as animated by a life analogous to man's. It seems to 
me, however, more convenient to use the word Animism for the 
doctrine of spirits in general, and to confine the word Fetishism 
to that subordinate depaitment which it properly belongs to, 
namely, the doctrine of spirits embodied in, or attached to, or 
conveying influence through, certain material objects. FetishiBin 
will be taken as including the worship of " stocks and stones,** 
and thence it passes by an imperceptible gradation into Idolatry. 
Any object whatsoever may be a fetish. Of course^ amoi^ 
the endless multitude of objects, not as we should say physicaUy 
active, but to which ignorant men ascribe mysterious power, we 
are not to apply indiscriminately the idea of their being con- 
sidered vessels or vehicles or instruments of spiritual beingiL 
They may be mere signs or tokens set up to represent ideil 
notions or ideal beings, as fingei-s or sticks are set up to repre* 
sent numbers. Or they may be symbolic charms woi^ing bj 
imagined conveyance of their special properties, as an iron ring 
to give firmness, or a kite's foot to give swift flight. Or they 
may be merely regarded in some undefined way as w o ndrooi 
ornaments or curiosities. The tendency runs through all human 
nature to collect and admire objects remarkable in beauty, form, 
quality, or scarceness. The shelves of ethnological museuni 
show heaps of the objects which the lower races treasure up and 
hang about their persons — teeth and claws, roots and berriei; 
shells and stones, and the like. Now fetishes are in gremt 
measure selected from among such things as these, and the 
principle of their attraction for savage minds is clearly the same 
which still guides the superstitious peasant in collecting curioua 
trifles " for luck." The principle is one which retains its foroe 
in far higher ranges of cultuni than the peasant's. Compare the 
Ostyak*s veneration for any peculiar little stone he has picked 

* (C. de Brosaes.) Du cnlte det dieuz Mtiches on Parallile de ranciciiiM B«> 
ligion de TEgrpte atm U religiou actuelle de Nigritie. 1700. [De 
Auppoecd the word /Uich4 connected with ekomfk, /atum.] 
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np, With the CJhinese love of collecting curious varieties of 
I tortoise-shell, or an old-fashioned English conchologist's delight 
in a reversed shell The turn of mind which in a Gold-Coast 
negro would manifest itself in a museum of monstrous and most 
potent fetishes, might impel an Englishman to collect scarce 
postage-stamps or queer walking-sticks. In the love of abnormal 
curiosities there shows itself a craving for the marvellous, an 
endeavour to get free from the tedious sense of law and uni- 
formity in nature. As to the lower races, were evidence more 
plentiful as to the exact meaning they attach to objects which 
they treat with mysterious respect, it would very likely appear 
more often and more certainly than it does now, that these 
objects seem to them connected with the action of spirits, so as 
to be, in the strict sense in which the word is here used, real 
fetishes. But this must not be taken for granted. To class an 
object as a fetish, demands explicit statement that a spirit is 
considered as embodied in it or acting through it or communi- 
cating by it, or at least that the people it belongs to do habi- 
tually think this of such objects ; or it must bo shown that the 
object is treated as having personal consciousness and power, is 
talked with, worshipped, prayed to, sacrificed to, petted or ill- 
treated with reference to its past or future behaviour to its 
votaries. In the instances now selected, it will be seen that in 
one way or another they more or less satisfy such conditions. 
In investigating the exact significance of fetishes in use among 
men, savage or more civilized, the peculiar difficulty is to know 
whether the effect of the object is thought due to a whole per- 
sonal spirit embodied in or attached to it, or to some less defin- 
able influence exerted through it. In some cases this point is 
made clear, but in many it remains doubtful. 

It will help us to a clearer conception of the nature of a 
fetish, to glance at a curious group of notions which connect a 
disease at once with spiritual influence, and with the presence 
of some material object. They are a set of illustrations of the 
savage principle, that a disease or an actual disease-spirit 
may exist embodied in a stick or stone or such like niatcri.'d 
object. Among the natives of Australia, we hear of the sor- 
cerers extracting from their own bodies by passes and manipu- 
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lations a magical essence called " boylya," which they can make 
to enter the patient's body like pieces of quartz, which causes 
pain there and consumes the flesh, and may be magically 
extracted either as invisible or in the form of a bit of quarts. 
Even the spirit of the waters, " nguk-wonga," which had 
caused an attack of erysipelas in a boy's leg (he had been 
bathing too long when heated) is declared to have been 
extracted by the conjurors from the affected part in the shape 
of a shai-p stone.^ The Caribs, who very distinctly refened 
diseases to the action of hostile demons or deities, had a aimilar 
sorcerer's process of extracting thorns or splinters from the 
affected part as the peccant causes, and it is said that in the 
Antilles morsels of stone and bone so extracted were wrapped 
up in cotton by the women, as protective fetishes in child- 
birth.' The Malagasy, considering all diseases as inflicted faj 
an evil spirit, consult a diviner, whose method is often to 
remove the disease by means of a '' faditra ; '' this is some object, 
such as a little grass, ashes, a sheep, a pumpkin, the water the 
patient has rinsed his mouth with, or what not, and when the 
priest has counted on it the evils that may injure the patient, 
and charged the faditra to take them away for ever, it is thrown 
away, and the malady with it.^ Among those strong believers 
in disease-spirits, the Dayaks of Borneo, the priest, waving and 
jingling charms over the affected part of the patient, pretends 
to extract stones, splinters, and bits of rag, which he declares 
are spirits ; of such evil spirits he will occasionally bring half-a- 
dozen out of a man's stomach, and as he is paid a fee of six 
gallons of rice for each, he is probably disposed (like a chiro- 
podist under similar circumstances) to extract a good many.^ 
The most instructive accounts of this kind are those which 
reach us from Africa. Dr. Callaway has taken down at length 
a Zulu account of the method of stopping out disease caused by 



» Grey, « Australia,* vol. iL p. 837 ; Eyre, ' Australia.' voL iL p. 862 ; Oldfield 
in 'Tr. Eth. 8oc. vol. iu. p. 236, etc. ; G. P. Moore, •Vocab. of S. W. Austr.* 
p. 18, 98, 103. See Bonwick, 'Tasmaniaus,' p. 195. 

2 Rochefort, 'lies Antilles,* p. 419, 608 ; J. G. Mtiller, p. 178, 207, 217. 

s Ellis, 'Madagascar,* vol. I p. 221, 282, 422. 

* St John, ' Far East,* voL i p. 211, see 72. 
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sprits of the dead. If a widow is troubled by her late husband's 
ghost coming and talking to her night after night as though 
still alive, till her health is affected and she begins to waste 
away, they find a "nyanga" or sorcerer who can bar out the 
diseasa He bids her not lose the spittle collected in her 
mouth while she is dreaming, and gives her medicine to chew 
when she wakes. Then he goes with her to lay the " itongo/' or 
ghost ; perhaps he shuts it up in a bulb of the inkomfe plant, 
making a hole in the side of this, putting in the medicine and 
the dream-spittle, closing the hole with a stopper, and re- 
planting the bulb. Leaving the place, he charges her not to 
look back till she gets home. Thus the dream is ban-ed; 
it may still come occasionally, but no longer infests the woman ; 
the doctor prevails over the dead man as regards that dream. 
In other cases the cure of a sick man attacked by the ancestral 
spirits may be effected with some of his blood put into a hole 
in an anthill by the doctor, who closes the hole with a stone, 
and departs without looking back ; or the patient may be 
scarified over the painful place, and the blood put into the 
mouth of a frog, caught for the purpose and carried back. So 
the disease is barred out from the man.^ In West Africa, a case 
in point is the practice of transferring a sick man's ailment to a 
live fowl, which is set free with it, and if any one catehes the 
fowl, the disease goes to him. ^ Captain Burton's account from 
Gentnd Africa is as follows. Disease being possession by a 
spirit or ghost, the " mganga " or sorcerer has to expel it, the 
principal remedies being dnimming, dancing, and drinking, till 
at last the spirit is enticed from the body of the patient into 
some inanimate article, technically called a " keti " or stool for 
it This may be an ornament, such as a peculiar bead or a 
leopard's claw, or it may be a nail or rag, which by being driven 
into or hung to a " devil's tree " has the effect of laying the 
disease-spirit. Or disease-spirits may be extracted by chants, 
one departing at the end of each stave, when a little painted 
stick made for it is flung on the ground, and some patients may 
liave as many as a dozen ghosts extracted, for here also the fee 

* Callaway, 'Religion of Am ozuln,' p. 314. 
- StiMnhanwr, 1. c. \k 141. 
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is 80 much apiece.^ In Siam, the Laos sorcerer cao send his 

* phi phob ' or demon into a victim's body, where it turns into a 
fleshy or leathery lump, and causes disease ending in death* 
Thus, on the one hand, the spirit-theory of disease is brought 
into connexion with that sorcerer's practice so extraordinarily 
prevalent among the lower races, of pretending to extract 
objects from the patient's body, such as stones, bones, balls (rf 
hair, &c., which are declared to be causes of disease conveyed by 
magical means into him ; of this proceeding I have given some 
account elsewhere, under the name of the " sucking-cure."* On 
the other hand, we see among the lower races that well known 
conception of a disease or evil influence as an individual being; 
which may be not merely conveyed by an infected object 
(though this of course may have much to do with the idea), bat 
may be removed by actual transfer from the patient into some 
other animal or object. Thus Pliny informs us how pains in 
the stomach may be cured by transmitting the ailment from 
the patient's body into a puppy or duck, which will probably 
die of it ; ^ it is considered baneful to a Hindu woman to be a 
man's third wife, wherefore the precaution is taken of first 
betrothing him to a tree, which dies in her stead ; ' after the 
birth of a Chinese baby, its father's trousers are hung in the 
room wrong side up, that all evil influences may enter into them 
instead of into the child.^ Modem folklore still cherishes such 
ideas. The ethnographer may still study in the " white witch- 
craft " uf European peasants tbe arts of curing a man's fever or 
headache by transferring it to a crawfish or a bird, or of getting 
rid of ague or gout or warts by giving them to a willow, elder, 
fir, or ash-tree, with suitable charms, " Goe morgen, olde, ik geef 
oe de Kolde," " Goden Abend, Herr Floder, hier bring ick mien 
Feber, ick bind cm di an und gali davan," " Ash-tree, ashen 
tree, pray buy this wart of me," and so forth ; or of nailing or 

* Burton, ' Central Africa,' vol. ii. p. 352. Sco 'Sin.lh,' p. 177. 
« Ba8tian, * OcstL Asien/ vol. iil p. 275. 

' ' Early Hist, of Mankind,' ch. x. See Bastian, * Mcnscli,* vol. ii. p. 116^ 
etc. 

* I'lin. XXX. 14, 20. Cardan, Do Var. Kcrum, cap. xliii. 
» Ward, ' Hindooa.' voL i. p. 181. vol. ii. \u 247. 

* Doolittlv, ' aiiu«w,' vol. L p. 122. 
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plugging an ailment into a tree-trunk, or conveying it away by 
some of the patient's hair or nail-parings or some such thing, 
and 80 burying it Looking at these proceedings from a moral 
point of view, the practice of transferring the ailment to a knot 
or a lock of hair and burying it, is the most hannless, but 
smother device is a very pattern of wicked selfishness. lu 
England, warts nmy be touched each with a pebble, and the 
pebbles in a bag left on the road to church, to give up their ail- 
ments to the unlucky finder ; in Germany, a plaister from a sore 
may be left at a cross- way to transfer the disease to a passer-by, 
I am told on medical authority that the bunches of flowers 
which children offer to travellers in Southern Europe are some- 
times intended for the ungracious purpose of sending some 
disease away from their homes.^ One case of this group, men- 
tioned to me by Mr. Spottiswoode, is particularly interesting. 
In Thoringia it is considered that a string of rowan-berries, a 
ng, or any small article, touched by a sick pei'son and then 
liung CD a bush beside some forest path, imparts the malady to 
Any person who may touch this article in passing, and frees the 
fide person from the disease. This gives gieat probability to 
Gaptam Burton's suggestion that the rags, locks of hair, and 
what not, hung on trees near sacred phices by tlie superstitious 
from Mexico to India and from Ethiopia to Ireland, are 
deposited there as actual receptacles of disease ; the African 
"devil's trees " and the sacred trees of Sindh, hung with rags 
tluough which votaries have transferred their complaints, 
l^dng typical cases of a practice surviving in lands of higher 
culture. 

The spirits which enter or otherwise attach themselves to 
Ejects may be human souls. Indeed, one of the most natural 
cwes of the fetish-theory is when a soul inhabits or haunts the 
'^ of its former body. It is plain enough that by a simple 
***Haation of ideas the dead person is imagined to keep up a 

^ ' Grimm, * D.M.' p. 1118-23 ;Wullko, • Volksabci-glaubc,' pp. 156-70; Brand, 
'^op. Ant.' Tol. iii. p. 286 ; Haniwell, 'Top. Rhymes,' p. 208 ; R. Hunt, *Pop. 
***"^ce8,' 2nd Series, p. 211. It is said, however, that rags fiistoued on trees by 
•yNe«, which passers-by avoid with horror as having diseases tliiis banned into 
JJ*'^! are only signs left for tlio information of fellow vagrants ; Licbich, * Die 
^*^«,' p. 96. 
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connexion with his remains. Thus we read of the Mandan 
women going year after year to take food to the skulls of th^ 
dead kinsfolk, and sitting by the hour to chat and jest in their 
most endearing strain with the relics of a husband or child ;^ 
thus the Guinea negroes, wlio keep the bones of parents in chesta^ 
will go to talk with them in the little huts which serve for their 
tombs.* And thus, from the savage who keeps and carries with 
his household property the cleaned bones of his forefathers,* to 
the mourner among ourselves who goes to weep at the grave of 
one beloved, imagination keeps together the personality and 
the relics of the dead. Here, then, is a course of thought 
open to the animistic thinker, leading him on from fancied BBKh 
ciation, to a belief in the real presence of a spiritual being in a 
material object. Thus there is no difficulty in understanding 
how the Karens thought the spirits of the dead might coine 
back from the other world to re-animate their bodies ; * nor 
how the Marian islanders should have kept the dried bodies of 
their dead ancestors in their huts as household gods, and even 
expected them to give oracles out of their skulls ; ^ nor how the 
soul of a dead Carib might 1)e thought to abide in one of his 
bones, taken from the grave and carefully wrapped in cotton, 
in which state it could answer questions, and even bewitch an 
enemy if a morsel of his property were wrapped up with it ;• nor 
how the dead Santal should be sent to his fathers by the ceremony 
of committing to the sacred river moi-sels of his skull from the 
funeral-pile." Such ideas are of great interest in stud^nng the 
burial rites of mankind, especially the habit of keeping relics of 
the dead as vehicles of superhuman power, and of even pie- 
8er\'ing the whole 1)ody sis a mummy, as in Peru and Egypt. 
The conception of such human relics l>ecoming fetishes^ inha- 
bited or at least acted through by the souls which formerly 

' Ciitlin, «N. A. Imliiiiw,' vol. i. p. 90. 

« .T. L. Wilson, ' W. Africa,* p. 894. 

' Moinew, 'Geich. dur Kd.' vol. i. j.. 305 ; J. (J. Miillor, p. iJOy. 

* MaNOD, Kaivns, 1. v. \\ 231. 

* Mi-iiitTM, vtil. iL pp. 721-3. 

* lUHThifort, ' lies AniilleH,* p. 418. 

y Iluntor, *Riinil Hen|pl,* p. 210. Sw lUutUn, *r«ychologio/ p. 7S: J. 0. 
ilmliT. • AiiKT. X'ttvV p. 2n», 2fi2. CSJ>. 4ol, 419. 
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bdoDged to them, would give a rational explanation of much 
xdio-worahip otherwise obscure. 

A further stretch of imagination enables the lower races to 
fociate the souls of the dead with mere objects, a practice 
wliich may have had its origin in the merest childish make- 
believe, but which would lead a thorough savage animist straight 
on to the conception of the soul entering the object as a body. 
Mr. Darwin saw two Malay women in Keeling Island who held 
A wooden spoon dressed in clothes like a doll ; this spoon had 
been carried to the grave of a dead man, and becoming inspired 
at full moon, in fact lunatic, it danced about convulsively like a 
taUe or a hat at a modem spirit-stance.^ Among the Salish 
Indians of Oregon, the conjurors bring back mcn^s lost souls as 
little stones or bones or splinters, and pretend to pass them 
down through the tops of their heads into their hearts, but 
great care must be taken to remove the spirits of any dead 
people that may be in the lot, for the patient receiving ono 
would die.^ There are indigenous Kol tribes of India who 
work out this idea curiously in bringing back the soul of a de- 
ceased man into the house after the funeral, apparently to be 
worshipped as a household spirit ; while some catch the spirit 
re-embodied in a fowl or fish, the Binjwar of Kaepore bring it 
home in a pot of water, and the Bunjia in a pot of fiour.'"^ The 
Chinese hold such theories with extreme distinctness, consider- 
ing one of a man's three spirits to take up its abode in the 
ancestral tablet, where it receives messages and worship from 
the survivors ; while the long keeping of the dead man*s gilt 
and lacquered coi&u, and the reverence and offerings continued 
at the tomb, are connected with the thought of a spirit lingering 
aboat the corpse. Consistent with these quaint ideas are cere- 
monies in vogue in China, of bringing home in a cock (live or 
artificial) the spirit of a man deceased in a distant place, and of 
enticing into a sick man's coat the departing spirit which has 
already left his body, and so conveying it tuick.'^ Tatar folk- 

' Darwin, 'Journal/ p. 458. 

* Butimn. * Mfnscb/ vol. ii. p. 3*20. 

' Report of Jubbuli>oro Kthuolo^ical Committee, Nag[>ore, 1863, part i. 

?• 5. 
« DooUttle, •Chinew,* v»l. i. pp. Ifll, 207, 214, vol. il. ».. 401. 
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lore illustrates the idea of soul-embodiment iu the quaint bat 
intelligible story of the demon-giant who could not be slain, fcr 
he did not keep his soul in his body, but in a twelve-headed 
snake carried in a bag on his horse's back ; the hero findi 
out the secret and kills the snake, and then the giant dies tooi 
This tale is curious, as very likely indicating the original sense 
of a well-known group of stories in European folklore, the Scan- 
dinavian one, for instance, where the giant cannot be made an 
end of, because he keeps his heart not in his body, but in aduck*8 
egg in a well far away ; at last the young champion finds the 
egg and crushes it, and the giant bursts.* Following the notioii 
of soul-embodiment into civilized times, we learn tliat " A gfaoet 
may be laid for any term less than an hundred years, and in 
any place or body, full or empty ; as, a solid oak — ^the pommel 
of a sword — a barrel of beer, if a yeoman or simple gentleman — 
or a pipe of wine, if an escjuire or a justice.** This is from Groee*8 
bantering description iu the last century of the art of " laying " 
ghosts,- and it is one of the many good instances of artides of 
serious savage belief surviving as jests among civilized men. 

Thus other spiritual beings, roaming free about the world, 
find fetish-objects to act through, to embody themselves in, 
to present them visibly to their votaries. It is extremely 
difficult to draw a distinct line of separation between the two 
prevailing sets of ideas relating to spiritual action through 
what we call inanimate objects. Theoretically we can difltin- 
guish the notion of the object acting as it were by the will and 
force of its own proper soul or spirit, from the notion of some 
foreign spirit entering its substance or acting on it from with- 
out, and so using it as a Inxly or instrument. But iu pnctioe 
these conceptions blend almost inextricably. This state of 
things is again a conArmation of the theory of animism here 
advanced, which treats both sets of ideas as similar develop- 
ments of the same original idea, that of the human soul, so that 
they may well shade imperceptibly into one another. To de- 

* C'aHtr«n, 'Finn. Myth.* \>. 1S7 ; Dast-nt, 'Xorsc Talts,' p. 69 ; Une» 'Tlmi- 
Hand an<l (»iio Night*.' wl iii. j.. 316; Grimm, MK M.' p. 1033. See alw 
liaRtUii, * I\ychoIugi(>,' ji. 21». Kisetimcngi-r, ' Judiiithuin,'part iL p. 39. 

* UnmU, « Pop. Ant' vol. iii, p. 72. 
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pend on some typical descriptions of fetishism and Its allied 
doctrines in different grades of culture, is a safer mode of treat- 
ment than to attempt too accurate a general definition. 

There is a quaint story, dating from the time of Columbus, 
which shows what mysterious personality and power nide tribes 
coold attach to lifeless matter. The cacique Hatuey, it is 
related, heard by his spies in Hispaniola that the Spaniards 
were coming to Cuba. So he called his people together, and 
tilked to them of the Spaniards — ^how they persecuted the 
natives of the islands, and how they did such things for the 
ttke of a great lord whom they much desired and loved. Then, 
taking ont a basket with gold in it, he said, '' Ye sec here their 
loxd whom they serve and go after ; and, as ye have heard, 
they are coming hither to seek this lord. Therefore let us 
make him a feast, that when they come he may tell them not 
to do ns harm." So they danced and sang from night to morn- 
ing before the gold-basket, and then the cacique told them not 
to keep the Christian's lord anywhere, for if they kept him in 
their very bowels they would have to bring him out ; so ho 
bade them cast him to the bottom of the river, and this they 
did." * If this story be thought too gorxl to be true, at any 
»te it does not exaggerate authentic savage ideas. The 
*' maraca " or ceremonial rattle, used by certain rude Brazilian 
tribes, was an eminent feti.sh. It was a calabash with a handle 
and a hole for a mouth, and stones in.side ; yet to its votaries it 
seemed no mere rattle, but the receptacle of a spirit that spoke 
from it when shaken ; therefore the Indians set up their 
nuuHcas, talked to them, set food and drink and burned incense 
before them, held annu<'il feasts in their honour, and would even 
ipo to war with their neighbours to satisfy the rattle-spirits* 
demand for human victims.^ Among the North American 
Indians, the fetish-theory seems involved in that remarkable 
and general proceeding known as getting "medicine." Each 
yoath obtains in a vision or dream a sight of his medicine, and 
considering how thoroughly the idea prevails that the forms 
seen in visions and dreams are spirits, this of itself shows the 

* Hcrrera, ' Hist do Ins Indiiw OcouU'ntale.s* Dec. i. iz. 8. 

• Ury, Brfeil, p. 249 ; J. G. MulUr, i^\k L'lrt, 202. 
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animistic nature of the matter. The medicine thus seen may 
be an animal, or part of one, such as skin or daws, feather or 
shell, or such a thing as a plant, a stone, a knife, a pipe ; this 
object he must obtain, and thenceforward through life it be- 
comes his protector. Considered as a vehicle or receptacle of a 
spirit, its fetish-nature is shown in many ways ; its owner will 
do homage to it, make feasts in its honour, sacrifice horm, 
dogs, and other valuable objects to it or its spirit, iast to 
appease it if offended, have it buried with him to conduct him 
as a guardian-spirit to the happy hunting-grounda Beside 
these special protective objects, the Indians, especially the 
medicine-mcD (the word is French, '' mddecin," applied to theie 
native doctors or conjurors, and since stretched to take in all 
that concerns their art), use multitudes of other fetishes as 
means of spiritual influence.^ Among the Turanian tribes of 
Northern Asia, where Castrt^n describes the idea of spirits con- 
tained in material objects, to which they belong, and wherein 
they dwell in the same incomprehensible way as the souls in a 
man's body, we may notice the Ostyak's worship of objects 
of scarce or peculiar quality, and also the connexion of the 
shamans or sorcerers with fetish-objects, as where the Tatais 
consider the innumerable rags and tags, bells and bits of iron, 
that adorn the shaman's magic costume, to contain spirits hdp- 
fill to their owner in his magic craft.^ John Bell, in his jouznej 
across Asia in 1719, relates a story which well illustTaftes 
Mongol ideas as to the action of self-moving objects. A ceitun 
Russian merchant told him that once some pieces of damask 
were stolen out of his t4}nt He complained, and the Kutachta 
Lama ordered the proper stejxs to be taken to find out the thief. 
One of the Lamas took a bench with four feet, and after tuming 
it several times in different directions, at last it pointed directly 
to the tent where the stolen goods lay concealed. The Lama 
now mounted astride the bench, and soon carrieil it, or, as was 
commonly believeil, it carried him to the very t<.'nt, where he 

> Schoolcraft, Mn<liuiTrib<>:<* ; Waits, vol. iiL ; Catlin, «N. A. Ind.' toL 1, 
p. 86 ; Kiating, Narnitivo, vol. i. p. 421 ; J. G. MQllrr, p. 74, etc. SccCniu, 
Gruiiland, p. 274. 

' C'a^trin, * Finn. Myth.* pp* It'-i ^U 230 ; Meincn, vol. l p. 170. 
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ordered the damask to be produced. The demand was directly 
complied with : for it is vain in such cases to oJBTer any 
ezcusa' 

A more recent account from Central Africa may be placed as 
a pendant to this Asiatic account of divination by a fetish- 
object The Key. H. Rowley says of the Manganja, that they 
believed the medicine-men could impart a power for good or 
evil to objects either animate or inanimate, which objects the 
people feared, though they did not worship them. This 
mittionazy once saw this art employed to detect the thief who 
bad stolen some com. The people assembled round a large fig- 
tree. The magician, a wild-looking man, produced two sticks, 
like oor broomsticks, which after mysterious manipulation and 
pbbiezish he delivered to four young men, two holding each 
itick. A zebra-tail and a calabash-rattle were given to a young 
man and a boy. The medicine-man rolled himself about in 
ludeous ftshion^ and chanted an unceasing incantation ; the 
bearers of the tail and rattle went round the stick-holdei-s, and 
shook these implements over their heads. After a while the 
men with the sticks had spasmodic twitchings of the arms and 
I^^ these increased nearly to convulsions, they foamed at the 
mouth, their eyes seemed starting from their heads, they realized 
to the full the idea of demoniacal possession. According to the 
native notion, it was the sticks which were possessed primarily, 
and through them the men, who could hardly hold them. The 
sticks whirled and dragged the men round and round like mad, 
through bush and thorny shrub, and over every obstacle, nothing 
stopped them, their bodies were torn and bleeding ; at last they 
came back to the assembly, whirled round again, and rushed 
down the path to fall panting and exhausted in the hut of one 
of a chiefs wives, the sticks rolling to her very feet, denouncing 
her as the thief She denied it, but the medicine-man answered, 
"The spirit has declared her guilty, the spirit never lies." 
However, the "muavi " or ordeal-poison was administered to a 
cock, as deputy for the woman ; the bird threw it up, and she 
was acquitted.' 

' Bell in Pinkerton, vol. vii. p 357. 

* U. Rowley, ' UniTersities* Mission to Central Africa,' p. 217. 
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Fetishism in the lower civilization is thus by no means coo- 
fined to the West African negro with whom we specially asso- 
ciate the term. Yet, what with its being in fact extremely 
prevalent there, and what with the attention of foreign obeervera 
having been particularly drawn to it, the accounts from Wert 
Africa are certainly the fullest and most minute on record. 
The late Professor Waitz's genei'alization of the principle in- 
volved in these is much to the purpose. He thus describes the 
negro's conception of his fetish. "According to his view, a 
spirit dwells or can dwell in every sensible object, and often a 
very great and mighty one in an insignificant thing. This 
spirit he does not consider as bound fast and unchangeably to 
the corporeal thing it dwells in, but it has only its usual or 
principal abode in it. The negro indeed in his conception not 
uncommonly separates the spirit from the sensible object which 
it inhabits, he even sometimes contrasts the one with the other, 
but most usually he combines the two as forming a whole, and 
this whole is (as the Europeans call it) the "fetish," the "object 
of his religious worship." Some further particulars will show 
how this principle is worked out. Fetishes (native names far 
them are " grigri," " juju," etc.), may be mere curious mysterious 
objects that strike a negro's fancy, or they may be consecrated 
or affected by a priest or fetish-man ; the theory of their influ- 
ence is that they belong to or are made effectual by a spirit or 
demon, yet they have to stand the test of experience, and if they 
fail to bring their owner luck and safety, he discards them for 
some more powerful medium. Tlie fetish can see and hear and 
understand and act, its possessor worships it, talks familiarly 
with it as a dear and faithfiil friend, pours libations of rum over 
it, and in times of danger calls loudly and earnestly on it as if 
to wake up its spirit and energy. To give an idea of the sort 
of things which arc chosen as fetishes, and of the manner in 
which they arc associated with spiritual influences, Rdmer^s 
account from Guinea about a century ago may serve. In the 
fetish-house, he says, there hang or lie thousands of rubbishy 
trifles, a pot with red earth and a cock's feather stuck in it, pegs 
wound over with yarn, red parrots' feathers, men's hair, and so 
forth. The principal thing in the hut is the 8t(X)l for the fetish 
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to sit on, and the mattress for him to rest on, the mattress being 
no bigger than a man's hand and the stool in proportion, and 
there is a little bottle of brandy always ready for him. Hero 
the word fetish is used as it often is, to denote the spirit which 
dwells in this rudimentary temple, but we see that the innu- 
merable quaint trifles which we call fetishes were associated 
with the deity in his house. Romer once peeped in at an open 
door, and found an old negi'o caboceer sitting amid twenty 
thousand fetishes in his private fetish-museum, thus performing 
his devotions. The old man told him he did not know the 
hundredth part of the use they had been to him ; his ancestors 
and he bad collected them, each had done some service. The 
visitor took up a stone about as big as a hen's egg, and its 
owner told its history. He was once going out on important busi- 
ness, but crossing the threshold he trod on this stone and hurt 
himself. Ha ha ! thought he, art thou here ? So he took the 
stone, and it helped him through his undertaking for days. In 
our own time, West Africa is still a world of fetishes. The tra- 
veller finds them on every path, at every ford, on every house- 
door, they hang as amulets round every man's neck, they guard 
against sickness or inflict it if neglected, they bring rain, they 
fill the sea with fishes willing to swim into the fisherman's net, 
tbfty catch and punish thieves, they give their owner a bold 
heart and confound his enemies, there is nothing tliat the fetish 
cannot do or undo, if it be but the right fetisli. Thus the one- 
sided logic of the bar]>arian, making the most of all that fits and 
glossing over all that fails, has shaped a universal fetish-philo- 
sophy of the events of life. So strong is the pervading influence, 
that the European in Africa is apt to catch it from the negro, 
and himself, as the saying is, " become black." Thus even yet 
some traveller, watching a white conipaniim asleep, may catch 
a glimpse of some claw or ])one or such-like sorcerer's trash 
secretly fastened round his neck.^ 



• Waitz, *Authrr)|M»loKie,' vol. ii. p. 174 ; KuimT, 'Guinea,' p. Sfi.^tc. ; 
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European life, lastly, shows well-marked traces of the ancient 
doctrine of spirits or mysterious influences inhabiting objects. 
Thus a mediaeval devil might go into an old sow, a straw, a 
barlcyconi, or a willow-tree. A spirit might be carried about 
in a solid receptacle for use : — 

" Besides in glistering glasses fayro, or else in christall cleftre. 
They sprightes enclose." 

Modem peasant folklore knows that spirits must have some 
animal body or other object to dwell in, a feather, a bag, a bush, 
for instance. The Tyrolese object to using gra.ss for toothpicks 
because of the demons that may have taken up their abode in 
the straws. The Bulgarians hold it a great sin not to fumigate 
the flour when it is brought from the mill (particularly if the 
mill bo kept by a Turk) in order to prevent the devil from 
entering into it^ Amulets are still carried in the most civilized 
coimtrics of the world, by the ignorant and superstitious with 
real savage faith in their mysterious virtues, by the more en- 
lightened in quaint survival from the past. The mental and 
physical phenomena of what is now called "table-turning" 
belong to a class of proceedings which we have seen to be 
familiar to the lower races, and accounted for by them on a 
theoiy of extra-human influence which is in the most extremi- 
st -use spiritualistic. 

In giving its phtce in the history of mental development to 
the diX'trine of the lower races as to embodiment in or penetra- 
tion of an object by a spirit or an influence, there is no slight 
iutere-st in comparing it with theories familiar to the philosophy 
of cultured nations. Thus Bishop Berkeley remarks on the 
ol)scure expressions of tliosi' who have described the relation of 
I)o\ver to the objects which exert it. He cites Torricelli as 
likening matter to an enchanted vase of Circe serving as a 
receptacle of force, and declaring that power and impulse are 
such subtle abstracts and refined quint esse nce.s, that they can- 
not l)e enclosed in any other vessels but the inmost materiality 

> Rraiid, * Topular AntiquitipH,' vol. iii. p. 2^5, cto. Bastiaii, * Pkychologi*,* 
|i. 171. Wuttkv, 'iX-uiM-hc Vulluabcn;kube,* pp. 75-95, 220, itr. Su CUir and 
Urupliy, * Bulgaria,' p. 46. 
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of natural solids ; also Leibnitz as comparing active primitive 
power to soul or substantial form. Thus, says Berkeley, must 
even the greatest men, when they give way to abstraction, have 
zecourse to words having no certain signification, and indeed 
mere scholastic shadows.^ We may fairly add that such pas< 
sages show the civilized metaphysician falling back on such 
primitive conceptions as still occupy the minds of the rude 
natives of Siberia and Guinea. To go yet fai-thcr, I will venture 
to assert that the scientific conceptions current in my own 
schoolboy days, of heat and electricity as invisible fluids passing 
in and out of solid bodies, are ideas which reproduce with 
extreme closeness the special doctrine of Fetishism. 

Under the general heading of Fetishism, but for convenience 
sake separately, may bo considered the worship of ** stocks and 
sionea'' Such objects, if merely used as altars, are not of the 
natore of fetishes, and it is first necessary to ascertain that wor- 
ship is actually addressed to them. Then arises the difficult 
question, are the stocks and stones set up as mere ideal repre- 
sentatives of deities, or are these deities considered as physically 
connected with them, embodied in them, hovering about them, 
acting through them ? In other words, are they only symbols, 
or have they passed in the minds of their votaries into real 
fetishes? The conceptions of the worshippers arc sometimes in 
this respect explicitly stated, may sometimes be fairly infeiTcd 
from the circumstances, and are often doubtful. 

Among the lower races of America, the Dacotas would pick 
up a round boulder, paint it, and then, addressing it as gi*and- 
fiither, make offerings to it and pray to it to deliver them from 
danger : * in the West India Islands, mention is made of threo 
stones to which the natives pai<l great devotion — one was profit • 
able for the crops, another for women to be delivered without 
pain^ the tliird for sunshine and rtihi when they were wanted ; "* 
and we hear of Brazilian tribes setting up stakes in the ^Tound, 
and making offerings before them to appea'^e their deities or 

* Berkeley, 'Conccrnin;; Motion, in WorkH,' vol. ii. p. 86. 

* Schoolcraft, ' Indian Tribi's,' part ii. p. 190, port iii. p. 229. 

* Hcrrcroy ' Indias Occidcntales,* dec. i. iii. 3. 
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demons.^ Stone-worship held an important place in the midst 
of the comparatively high culture of Peru, where not only was 
reverence given to especial curious pebbles and so forth, bat 
stones were placed to represent the penates of households and 
the patron-deities of vUlages. It is related by Montesinos that 
when the worship of a certain sacred stone was given up^a 
parrot flew from it into another stone, to which adoration vas 
paid : and though this author is not of good credit, he can 
hardly have invented a story which, as we shall see, so curioualj 
coincides with the Polynesian idea of a bird conveying to and 
from an idol the spirit which embodies itself in it.* 

In Africa, stock-and-stone worship is found among the Da- 
maras of the South, whose ancestors are represented at the sacri- 
ficial feasts by stakes cut from trees or bushes consecrated to 
them, to which stakes the meat is first ofifered ; ' among the 
Dinkas of the White Nile, where the missionaries saw an old 
woman in her hut offering the first of her food and drink befim 
a short thick staff planted in the ground, that the demon might 
not hurt her \* among the Gallas of Abyssinia, a people with a 
well-marked doctrine of deities, and who are known to woiahip 
stones and logs, but not idols.^ In the island of Sambawa» the 
Orang Dongo attribute all supernatural or incomprehensible foroe 
to the sun, moon, trees, &c., but especially to stones, and when 
troubled by accident or disease, they carry offerings to certain 
stones to implore the favour of their genius or dewa* Sinular 
ideas are to be traced through the Pacific islands, both among 
the lighter and the darker races. TI)us in the Society Islands, rude 
logs or fragments of basalt columns, clothed in native cloth and 
anointed with oil, received adoration and sacrifice as divinely 
powerful by virtue of the atua or deity which had filled them.^ 

' Dc Lact, Novas Orbis, xv. 2. 

' Oarcilaso ilc la Vega, HVmimentarios Rcales,' i. 9 ; J. G. Miillcr, pp. 263» Sll, 
a71, 387 ; Waiti, vol. iv. p. 464. 
' lliihii, rirainm. dcs llereru, 8. r. *omu-makiaina.* 

* Kaufinaiin. •CVntral-Afriku ' (Wliito Nile), p. 181. 

• Wiiitz, vol. ii. pp. 518, CUS. 

« Zolliugfr in * Jourii. Ind. Arcbip.* rol. ii. p. 602. 

7 Ellia, • Polyn. Res.' voL I p. 337. See ilao Kllia, * Ma«lagasi»ar,*ToL i. p. »9. 
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So in the New Hebrides worship was given to water-worn peb- 
bles,^ while Fijian gods and goddesses had their abodes or shrines 
i& Uack stones like smooth round milestones, and there received 
their offerings of food.' The curiously anthropomorphic idea of 
ikcmes being husbands and wives, and even having children, is 
fcmiliar to the Fijians as it is to the Peruvians and the Lapps. 

The Turanian tribes of North Asia display stock-and-stone 
worship in full sense and vigour. Not only were stones, espe- 
cially curious ones and such as were like men or animals, 
objects of veneration, but we learn that they were venerated 
because mighty spirits dwelt in them. The Samoycd travelling 
aik-sledge, with its two deities, one Avith a stone head, the other 
a mere black stone, both dressed in green robes with red lappets, 
and both smeared with sacrificial blood, may servo as a type of 
■tone-worship. And as for the Ostyaks, had the famous Ein^ 
Log presented himself among them, they would without 
more ado have wrapped his sacred person in rags, and set him 
np for worship on a mountain-top or in the forest.^ The fre- 
quent stock-and-stone worship of modem India belongs espe- 
cially to races non-Hindu or part-Hindu in race and culture. 
Among such may serve as examples the bamboo which stand$< 
tor the Bodo goddess Mainou, and for her receives the annual 
hogy and the monthly eggs offered by the women ; * the stone 
under the great cotton-tree of every Khond village, shrine of 
Nadzu Pennu the village deity ; ^ the clod or stone under a tree, 
which in Behar will represent tlte deified soul of some dead 
personage who receives worship and inspires oracles there ; * th(» 
stone kept in every house by the Bakaddra and Bctadara, which 
represents their god Btita, whom they induce by sacrifice ta 
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restrain the demon-souls of the dead from troubling them ; ^ the 
two rude stones placed under a shed among the Shanars of Tin- 
nevelly, by the medium of which the great god and goddess 
receive sacrifice, but which are thrown away or neglected when 
done with.^ The remarkable groups of standing-stones in India 
arc in many cases at least set up for each stone to represent or 
embody a deity. Mr. Hislop remarks that in every part of 
Southern India, four or five stones may often be seen in the 
ryot's field, placed in a row and daubed with red paint, which 
they consider as guardians of the field and call the five Pandus ; 
lie reasonably takes these Hindu names to have superseded more 
ancient native appellations. In the Indian groups it is a usual 
practice to daub each stone with red paint, forming as it were a 
great blood-spot where the face would be if it were a shaped 
idoL^ In India, moreover, the rites of stone-worship are not 
unexampled among the Hindus proper. Shashti, protectress of 
children, receives worship, vows, and offerings, especially from 
women ; yet they provide her with no idol or temple, but her 
proper representative is a rough stone as big as a man's head. 
smeared with red paint and set at the foot of the sacred vata-tree. 
Even Siva is woi'shipped as a stone, especially that Siva who 
will afflict a child with epileptic fits, and then, speaking by its 
voice, will announce that he is Panch&nana the Five-faced, and 
is punishing the child for insulting his image ; to this Siva, in 
the form of a clay idol or of a stone beneath a sacred tree, 
there are offered not only flowers and fruits, but also bloody 
sacrifices.* 

This stone-worship among the Hindus seems a survival of a 
rite belonging originally to a low civilization, probably a rite of 
the rude indigenes of the land, whose religion, largely incorpo- 
rated into the religion of the Aryan invaders, has contributed 
so much to form the Hinduism of to-day. It is especially inte- 

» Elliot in * Journ. Etli. Sor.' vol. i. 186P, p. 115. 
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* Ward, ' Hindoos,* vol. iL pp. 142, 182. etc., see 221. See also Utham, * Desrr. 
Eth.* vol. ii. p. 239 (Siah-pusli, stone offcretl to us repre«rnt.itivi« of doitj). 
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resting to survey the stock-and-stone worship of the lower cul- 
ture, for it enables us to explain by the theory of survival the 
appearance in the Old World, in the very midst of classic doc- 
trine and classic art, of the worship of the same rude objects, 
whoso veneration no doubt dated from remote barbaric anti- 
quity. As Mr. Grote says, speaking of Greek worship, "The 
primitive memorial erected to a god did not oven protend to be 
an image, but was often nothing more than a pillar, a board, a 
shapeless stone or a post, receiving care and decoration from the 
neighbourhood, as well as worship." Such were the log that 
stood for Artemis in Eubcea, the stake that represented Pallas 
Athene^ "sine effigie rudis palus, et informe lignum," the un- 
wrought stone (KiOos apybs) at Hyettos which " after the ancient 
manner" represented Herakles, the thirty such stones which the 
Phazaeans in like archaic fashion worshipped for the gods, and that 
one which received such honour in Bcootian festivals as rcpre- 
«eDting the Thespian Eros. Theophrastus, in the 4th century 
B.C, depicti) the superstitious Greek passing the anointed stones 
in the streets, taking out his phial and pouring oil on them, 
falling on his knees to adore, and going his way. Six centuries 
later^ Amobius could describe from his own heathen life the state 
of mind of the stock-and-stone worshipper, telling how when he 
saw one of the stones anointed with oil, he accosted it in flat- 
tering words, and asked benefits from the senseless thing as 
though it contained a present power.^ The ancient and graphic 
passage in the book of Isaiah well marks stone-worship within 
the range of the Semitic race : 

" Among tho Bmooth stones of tho valley is thy portion ; 
They, thoj- are thy lot : 

Even to them host thou ]H)(ircd a driuk-ofrerin<;, 
Hast thou offered a nieat-oiforiug.'' - 

Long afterwanls, among the local deities which Mohammed 

> Orote, 'Hist, of Gruirc,' vol. iv. p. 132; AVclrkor, * firiiTliisrhi! Cliittcrlehrc, 
ToL i. p. 220. Meiiiera, vol. i. p. 150, etc. Dftails csp. in Paiisiiiiias ; Theo- 
phrut. Charact. zvi. ; Tacit. Hist. ii. 3; Anioluus, Adv. (iciit. ; Tcrtullianus; 
Clemens AK-xamlr. 

' Ib. Ivii. 6. Till" first lino, •'lii;Ulinlkcy-imhlial hliclkL'i;li,*' turns on tlir* pun 
4in hhlk = smrjoth (stimc), and also li»t nr portion ; a dotiblc si-ns" probably i.on- 
jiprt**d witli tho iiM» of tniontli pt.'bl»K'.s f«>r cast in;; lots. 
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found in Arabia, and which Dr. Sprenger thinks he even 
acknowledged as divine during a moment when he well nigh 
bix>ke down in his career, were Manah and lAi, the one a rocky 
the other a stone or a stone idol ; while the veneration of the 
black stone of the Kaaba, which Captain Burton thinks an 
aerolite, was undoubtedly a local rite which the Prophet transr 
planted into his new religion, where it flourishes to this day.^ 
The curious passage in Sanchoniathon which speaks of the 
Heaven-god forming the " baetyls, animated stones " (fcis 
Ovpavbs BaLTvKiat XCOovs €fi\lni\ovs, firixavriaafuvos) perhaps 
refers to meteorites or supposed thunderbolts fallen from the 
clouds. To the old Phoenician religion, which made so deep a 
contact with the Jewish world on the one side and the Greek 
and Roman on the other, there belonged the stone pillars of 
Baal and the wooden Ashera-cones, but how far these objects 
were of the character of altars, symbols, or fetishes, is a riddle.' 
We may still say with Tacitus, describing the conical pillar 
which stood instead of an image to represent the Paphian 
Venus — " ct ratio in obscure." 

There are accounts of formal Christian prohibitions of stone- 
worship in France and England, reaching on into the early 
middle ages,^ which show this barbaric cultus as then distinctly 
lingering in popular religion. Coupling this fact with the 
accounts of the groups of standing-stones set up to represent 
deities in South India, a plausible solution is suggested for an 
interesting problem of Prehistoric Archaiology in Europe. Are 
the menhirs, cromlechs, etc., idols, and circles and lines of idols^ 
worshipped by remotely ancient dwellers in the land as repre- 
sentatives or embodiments of their gods ? It may well be so: 
yet the ideas with which stone-worship is carried on by diflTe- 
ront races are multifaiious, and the analogy may be misleading. 
It is remarkable to what late times full and genuine stone- 

' Sprciigcr, 'Moliamtnod/ 7o1. it. p. 7, etc. Rurton, EI Mcilinah, etc. rol. ii. p. 157. 

* Kutteb. Pm'p. Kvang. i. 10. Movt-m, PhunbJer, toI. i. pp. 105, 560, tnd 
see iudcx» 'Saulc,' etc. Sec Do Urosscs, *Dieax Fetiche^' p. 135 (connfen 
biftyUbeth-cl, etc.). 

* Lublxick, • Origiu of Civ.' p. 225. Ix'slie, * Early Races of ScotlanO,' roL L 
p. 256. 
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worship has survived in Europe. In certain mountain districts of 
NorwayyUptotheend of the last century,thc peasants used to pre- 
lerve round stones, washed them every Tluinsday evening (which 
aeems to show that they represented Thor), smeared them with 
batter before the fire, laid them in the seat of honour on fresh 
itiaw, and at certain times of the year steeped them in ale, that 
tbey might bring luck and comfort to the house.^ In an ac- 
count dating from 1851, the islanders of Inniskun, off Mayo, arc 
declared to have a stone carefully wrapped in flannel, which is 
brought out and worshipped at cei-tain periods, and wlu^u u 
storm arises it is supplicated to send a wreck on the coast. ^ No 
savage ever showed more clearly by his treatment of a fetish 
that he considered it a personal being, than did these Norwegians 
and Irishmen. The ethnographic argument from the existence 
of 8tock-and-stone worship among so many nations of compara- 
tively high culture seems to me of great weight as bearing on 
religious development among mankind. To imagine that peoples 
skilled in carving wood and stone, and using those arts habitu- 
ally in making idols, should have gone out of their way to invent 
a practice of worshipping logs and pebbles, is not a likely theory. 
Bat on the other hand, when it is considered how such a rude 
object serves to uncultured men as a divine image or receptacle, 
there is nothing strange in its being a relic of early barbarism 
holding its place against more artistic models through ages of 
advancing civilization, by virtue of the traditional sanctity whicli 
belongs to survival from remote antiquity. 

By a scarcely perceptible transition, we pass to Idolatry. A 
few chips or scratches or daubs of paint suffice to convert the 
nide post or stone into an idol. Difficulties which complicate 
the study of stock-and-stone worship disappear in the woi'shi[) 
rfeven the rudest of unequivocal images, which can no longer 
be mere altars, and if symbols must at least bo symbols of a 
penonal being. Idolatry occupies a remarkable district in the 
Wstory of religion. It hardly belongs to the lowest savagery, 

* Hilaon, * Primitivo Inhabitants of Scandinavia,* p. 241. SiC also Meincrs, 
"**• iL p. 671 (speaking stones in Norway, etc.). 

Evlof Roden, 'Progrt'ss of Kcformation in Iroliiml,* I^ondon, 1S51, ]». Til. 
^J. E-Tennent in 'Notusand Queries,' Feb. 7, 1852. 
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which simply seems not to have attained to it, and it bardlj 
belongs to the highest civilization, which has discarded it. Its 
place is intermediate, ranging from the higher savagery where 
it first clearly appears, to the middle civilization where it reaches 
its extreme development, and thenceforward its continuance is 
in dwindling survival and sometimes expanding revival. The 
position thus outlined is, however, very difficult to map exactly. 
Idolatry does not seem to come in uniformly among the higher 
savages ; it belongs for instance fully to the Society Islanders, 
but not to the Tongans and Fijians. Among higher nations, its 
presence or absence docs not necessarily agree with particular 
national affinities or levels of culture — compare the idol-worship- 
ping Hindu with his ethnic kinsman the idol-hating Parsi, or the 
idolatrous Phoenician with his ethnic kinsman the Israelite, 
among whose people the incidental relapse into the proscribed 
imago-worship was a memory of disgrace. Moreover, its ten- 
dency to revive is ethnographically embarrassing. The ancient 
Vedic religion seems not to recognize idolatr}', yet the modem 
Brahmans, professed followers of Vedic doctrine, are among the 
i^eatest idolaters of the world. Early Christianity by no means 
abrogated the Jewi.sh law against image- worship, yet image- 
worship became and still remains widely spread and deeply 
rooted in Christendom. 

Of Idolatry, so far as its nature is symbolic or representative, 
I have given some account elsewhere.^ The old and greatest 
<lifficulty in investigating the general subject is this, that an 
imjige may be, oven to two votaries kneeling side by side before 
it, two utterly different things ; to the one it may be only a 
symbol, a portrait, a memento ; while to the other it is an in- 
telligent and active being, by virtue of a life or spirit dwelling 
in it or acting through it. In both cases Image-worship is 
connected with the belief in spiritual Ix'ings, and is in fact a 
sul>iirdinate development of animism. But it is only so far as 
the image approximates to the nature of a material body pro- 
vided for a spirit, that Idol.atry comes properly into connexion 
with Fetisiiism. It is from this point of view that it is proposed 

* 'Karly Hi',!. «f Markimi,' rluip. vl. 
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to examine here its purpose and its place in history. An idol, 

so &r as it belongs to the theory of spirit-emhodimcnt, must 

combine the characters of portrait and fetish. Bearing this in 

mind, and noticing how far the idol is looked on as in some way 

itielf an energetic object^ or as the very receptacle enshrining a 

qMntoal godj let us proceed to judge how far^ along the course 

of civilization, the idea of the image itself exerting power or 

hdng actually animate has prevailed in the mind of the 

idolator. 

As to the actual origin of idolatry, it need not be supposed 
that the earliest idols made by man seemed to their maker 
living or even active thinga It is quite likely that the primary 
intention of the image was simply to seiTC as a sign or reprc- 
aentative of some divine personage, and certainly this original 
cbancter is more or less maintained in the world through 
the long history of image- worship. At a stage succeeding 
this original condition, it may bo argued, the tendency to 
identify the symbol and the symbolized, a tendency so strong 
among children and the ignorant everywhere, led to the idol 
being treated as a living powerful being, and thence even to 
explicit doctrines as to the manner of its energy or animation. 
It 18, then, in this secondary stage, where the once merely 
representative image is passing into the active image-fetish, 
that we are particularly concerned to understand it. Here it is 
reasonable to judge the idolator by his distinct actions and beliefs. 
A line of illustrative examples will cany the personality of the 
idol through grade after grade of civilization. Among the lower 
laoes, such thoughts are displayed by the Kurile islander throw- 
ing his idol into the sea to calm the storm ; by the negro who 
feeds ancestral images and brings them a share of his trade 
profits, but will beat an idol or fling it into the fire if it cannot 
give him luck or preserve him from sickness ; by famous idols 
of Madagascar, of which one goes about of himself or guides 
his bearers, and another answei-s when spoken to — at least, they 
did this till they were ignominiously found out a few years ago. 
Among Tatar peoples of Noith Asia and Europe, couccption.s 
of this class are illustrated by the Ostyak, who clothes his 
puppet and ft»cds it with broth, but if it brings him no sport. 
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will try the effect of a good thrashing on it, after which he will 
clothe and feed it again ; by the Lapps, who fancied their 
uncouth images could go about at will ; or the Esths, who 
wondered that their idols did not bleed when Dieterich the 
Christian priest hewed them down. Among high Asiatic 
nations, what could be more anthropomorphic than the rites of 
modem Hinduism, the dances of the nautch-girls before the 
idols, the taking out of Jagannath in procession to pay visitB, 
the spinning of tops before Krishna to amuse him ? Buddhism 
is a religion in its principles little favourable to idolatry. Tet, 
from setting up portrait-statues of Oautama and other saints, 
there developed itself the full worship of images, and even of 
images with hidden joints and cavities, which moved and spoke 
as in our own middle ages. In China, we read stories of 
worshippers abusing some idol that has failed in duty. " Hor 
now/' they say, " you dog of a .spirit ; we have given you an 
abode in a splendid temple, we gild you and feed you and 
fumigate you with incense, and yet you arc so ungrateful that 
you won't listen to our prayers ! " So they drag him in the diit 
and then, if they got what they want, it is but to clean him and 
set him up again, with apologies and promises of a new coat of 
gilding. There is what appears a genuine stoiy of a Chinaman 
who had paid an idol priest to cure his daughter, but she died; 
whereupon the swindled worship[KT brought an action at lav 
against the god, who for his fraud was banished from the 
province. The classic instances, again, are perfect — ^the dress- 
ing and anointing of statues, feeding them with delicacies and 
diverting them with raree-shows, summoning them as wit- 
nesses ; the story of the Arkadian youths coming back from a 
bad d»iy*s hunting and revenging them.selves by scourging and 
pricking Pan s statue, with its companion tale of the imagi- 
which fell upon the man who ill-treated it ; the Tyrians chain* 
ing the statue of the Sun-god that he might not altandon their 
city; Augustus chastising in cfti«:y the ill-behaved Neptune; 
Apollo's statue that moved when it would give an oracle ; and 
the rest of the images which brandished weapons, or wept« or 
sweated, to prove their supernatural powers. Such ideas con- 
tinued to hold their place in Christendom, a8 was natural. 
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consideriDg how directly the holy image or picture took the 
place of the household god or the mightier idol of the temple. 
Tlie Russian boor covering up the saint's picture that it may 
not see him do wrong ; the Mingrclian borrowing a successful 
neighbour's saint when his own crop fails, or when about to 
perjure himself, choosing for the witness of his deceitful oath a 
nint of mild countenance and merciful repute ; the peasant of 
Southern Europe, alternately coaxing and trampling on his 
bipedal saint-fetish, and ducking the Virgin or St. Peter for rain; 
the winking and weeping images that are worked, even at tLis 
day, to the greater glory of God, or, rather, to the greater shame 
of Man — ^these are but the extreme instances of the wor- 
shipper^s endowment of the sacred imago with a life and per- 
sonality modelled on his own.^ 

The appearance of idolatry at a grade above tlie lowest of 
known human culture, and its development in extent and 
elaborateness under higher conditions of civilization, are well 
displayed among the native races of America. " Conspicuous by 
its absence " among many of the lower tribes, image-worship 
comes plainly into view toward the upper levels of savagery, as 
where, for instance, Brazilian native tribes set up in their huts^ 
or in the recesses of the forest, their pigmy heaven-descended 
figures of wax or wood ; - or where the Mandans, howling and 
whining, made their prayers before puppets of glass and skins ; 
or where the spiritual beings of the Algonquins (" manitu " or 
"oki") were represented by, and in language identified with, 
the carved wooden heads or more complete images to which 
worship and sacrifice were offered. Among tlie A'^iryinians and 
other of the more cultured Southern tribes, these idols even had 
temples to dwell in;"* The discoverers of the New World found 
idolatry an accepted institution among the islanders of the West 

■ For general collections of eviilcncp, see rspcoinlly Mt'incrs, *Ocschiclito cIit 
Kdigioneii,* toI i. books i. ami v. ; Bastiaii, ' Monsch/ vol. ii. ; Wait/, ' Antliro- 
{lologie;* De BrosHcs, *Diciix Ft-tirhes,* otc. l*urticular drUils in J. L. 
WilMyn, 'W. Afr.' p. 893 ; KUis, *Ma<la;5asriir/ vol. i. p. 395 ; ('astr6n, ' Fiiini 
Hche Mythologie,' p. 193, I'tc. ; Ward, * Hindoos,* v«d. ii. ; Kiippcu, * Rel dc 
BaddhA,* vol. i. p. 493, ctr. ; Oroto, * Hist, of Orcpce.* 
' J. O. Miillor, 'Amer. Urndi^.' p. 263 ; Meincrs, v»l. i. p. 163. 
' Loskiel, Mnd. of N. A.' vol. i. p. 39. Smitli, ' Vir^din'a,' in Pinkerton, vol. 
liii. p. 14. Waitz, vol. iii. p. 203 ; J. G. Miilkr, pp. J»5-8, 128. 
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Indies. These strong animists are recorded to have carved their 
little images in the shapes in which they believed the spirito 
themselves to have appeared to them ; and some human figures 
bore the names of ancestors in memory of them. The images 
of such *' cemi " or spirits, some animal, but most of hunum 
type, were found by thousands ; and it is even declared that 
an island near Hayti had a population of idol-makers, who 
especially made images of nocturnal spectres. The fipirit could 
be conveyed with the image, both were called " cemi/' and in 
the local accounts of sacrifices, oracles, and miracles, the deity 
and the idol arc mixed together in a way w^hich at least shows 
the extreme closeness of their connexion in the native mind.' 
If we pass to the far higher culture of Peru, we find idols m 
full reverence, some of them complete figures, but the gresl 
deities of Sun and Moon figured by discs with human counte- 
nances, like tliose which to this day represent them in symbol 
among ourselves. As for the conquered neighbouring tribes 
brought under the dominion of the Incas, their idols were 
carried, half trophies and half hostages, to Cuzco, to rank among 
the inferior deities of the Peruvian Pantheon.* In Mexico, idolatrv 
had attained to its full barbaric development. As in the Aztec 
mind the world swarmed with spiritual deities, so their material 
representatives the idols stood in the houses, at the comerB of 
the streets, on every hill and rock, to receive from passers-by 
some little offering — a nosegay, a whiff of incense, a drop or 
two of blood ; while in the temples more huge and elaborate 
images enjoyed the dances and processions in their honour, were 
fed by the bloody sacrifice of men and Ix^asts, and received the 
tribute and reverence paid to the great national gods.' Up to 
a certain point, such evidence bears upon the present question. 
We learn that the native races of the New World had idots, 

' Fcnianiio Colombo, *Vita del Amni. Oistoforo Colombo,* Venice, lfi«I, 
p. 127, etc. ; and ' Life of Colon,* in Pinkerton, vol. xii. p. 84. Herreiw, dec i. 
iii. 3. Kochefort, * lies Anlillon.* pj.. -4:^1-4. AVaitz, vol. iii. p. 381; J. G. 
MUllcr, pp. 171-6, 182, 210, 232. 

* PrcHcott, 'Pern,' voL i. pp. 71, 89 ; Waitz, vol. iv. p. 458; J. G. llAllcr^ 
pp. 322, 371. 

* Braaecur, 'Mexi«iue,* vol. iii. p. 486; VTaitz, ?ol. Iv. p. 148; J. G. llttUcr^ 
p. S42. 
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tliat these idols in some sort represented ancestral souls and 
other deities, and for them received adoration and sacrifice. 
But whether the native ideas of the connexion of spirit and 
image were obscure^ or whether the foreign observers did not 
get at these ideas, or partly for both reasons, there is a general 
want of express statement how far the idols of America remained 
mere symbols or portraits, or how far they had come to be 
considered the animated bodies of the gods. 

It IS not always thus, however. In tlie island regions of the 
Southern Hemisphere, while image-worship scarcely appears 
among the Andaman islanders, Tasmanians, or Australians, and 
is absent or rare in various Papuan and Polynesian districts, 
it prevails among the majority of the island tribes who have 
attained to middle and high savage levels. In Polynesian 
idands, where the meaning of the native idolatry has been 
carefully examined, it is found to rest on the most absolute 
theoiy of spirit-embodiment. Thus New Zealanders set up 
memorial idols of deceased persons near the burial-place, talk- 
ing affectionately to them as if still alive, and casting garments 
to them when they passed by, and preserve in their houses 
small carved wooden images, each dedicated to the spirit of an 
ancestor. It is distinctly held that such an atua or ancestral 
deity enters into the substance of an image in order to hold 
convene with the living; a priest can by repeating charms 
cause the spirit to enter into the idol, which he will even jerk 
by a string round its neck to arrest its attention ; it is the same 
atua or spirit which will at times enter not the image but tlu' 
priest himself, throw him into convulsions, and deliver oracles 
through him ; whilu it is ([uite understood that the images 
themselves are not objects of worship, nor do they possess in 
themselves any virtue, but derive their sacredness from being 
the temporary alx)des (if spirits.^ In the Society Islands, it was 
noticed in Captain Cook's exploration that the carved wooden 
images at burial-places were not considered mere memorials, but 
abodes into which the souls of the departed retire<i. In Mr. 
Ellis's account of the Polynesian idolatry, relating as it seems 

' ShortUnd. 'Trads. of N. Z.' etc. p. 83; Taylor, pp. 171, lb3, 212. 
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especially to this group, the sacred objects might be either mere 
stocks and stones, or carved wooden images, from six to eight 
feet long down to as many inches. Some of these were to re- 
present " tii," divine manes or spirits of the dead, while othen 
were to represent " tu '* or deities of higher rank and power. At 
certain seasons, or in answer to the prayers of the priests, these 
spiritual beings entered into the idols, which then became very 
powerful, but when the spirit departed, the idol remained only 
a sacred object A god often came to and passed from an image 
in the body of a bird, and spiritual influence could be trans* 
mitted from an idol by imparting it by contact to certain valued 
kinds of feathers, which could be carried away in this " inhi- 
bited " state, and thus exert power elsewhere and transfer it to 
new idols. Here then we have the similarity of souls to other 
spirits shown by the similar way in which both become em- 
bodied in images, just as these same people consider both to 
enter into hunian bodies. And we have the pure fetish, whick 
here is a feather or a log or stone, brought together with the 
more elaborate carved idol, all under one common principle of 
spirit-embodiment.^ In Borneo, notwithstanding the Mofilem 
2)rohibition of idolatry, not only do images remain in use, bat 
the doctrine of spirit-embodiment is distinctly applied to them. 
Among the tribes of Western Sarawak the priestesses have 
made for them rude figures of birds, which none but they may 
touch. These are supposed to become inhabited by spirits, and 
ut the great har\'e.st feasts are hnng up in bunches of ten or 
twenty in the long couimon room, carefully veiled with coloured 
liandkerehiofs. Again, among some Dayak tribes, they will 
make rude figures of a naked man and woman, and place these 
opposite to one another on the path to the farms. On their 
heads are head-dresses of bark, by their sides is the betel-nat 
ba;$ket, and in their hands a short wooden spear. These figures 
are siiid to be inhabited each by a spirit who prevents inimical 
influences from passing on to the farms, and likewise from the 
farms to the village, and evil iK'tide the })rofane WTetcli who 

* .1. K. Forstor, 'Obn. during Vnyap.'/ lA>ndf>u, 177S, p. 534, ntc. Kllis. 'PoIyB. 
iWa/ Vol. ], p. ^81, ctr., 32;). i-tr. See ulsu Kurl, * Tai •nuns' p. 94; Uutiaa, 
* i'MVcliologic,' p. 78 (Nia»). 
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lifts biB hand against them — ^violent fever and sickness would 
be sore to follow.^ 

West Afiica naturally applies its familiar fetish-doctrine of 
qnrit-embodiment to images or idols. How an image may be 
considered a receptacle for a spirit, is well shown here by the 
straw and rag figures of men and beasts made in Calabar at the 
great triennial purification, for the expelled spirits to take refuge 
in, whereupon they are got rid of over the border.^ As to posi- 
tive idols, nothing could be more explicit than the Oold-Coast 
Mooont of certain wooden figures called " amagai/' which are 
specially treated by a "wong-man" or priest, and have a 
" woDg" or deity in connexion with them ; so close is the con- 
nexum conceived between spirit and image, that the idol is 
itself called " wong."* So in the Ewe district, the same 
•"edro" or deity who inspires the priest is also present in the 
idol, and '^edro" signifies both god and idol> Waitz sums up 
the prindples of West African idolatry in a distinct theory of 
embodiment, as follows : "The god himself is invisible, but the 
derotional feeling and especially the lively fancy of the negro 
demands a visible object to which worship may be directed. 
He wishes really and sensibly to behold the god, and seeks to 
dupe in wood or clay the conception he has foniicd of him. 
Now if the priest, whom the god himself at times inspires and 
takes poBsession of, consecrates this figure to him, the idea has 
only to follow that the god may in consequence be pleased to 
take op his abode in the figure, to which he may be specially 
imited by the consecration, and thus image- worship is seen to 
bo comprehensible enough. Denham found that even to take 
a msa'a portrait was dangerous and caused mistrust, from the 
faff that a part of the living man's soul might be conveyed by 
Ottgic into the artificial figure. The idols arc not, as Bosman 
^JiJtt, deputies of the gods, but merely objects in which the 
9d loves to place himself, and which at the same time display 
'^iu sensible presence to his adorers. The god is also by no 

* 8t Jobn, • Far Eart,' vol. I p. 198. 

' Hatehinaon in <Tr. Eth. Soc.' toL i. p. 336 ; see Bastion, * Psychologic,* 
MTl 

Ste i nhanaer, in 'Hagaz. der Evang. Hissionen,' Basel, 1856, No. 2, p. 13i. 

^cUegd, Ewft-Spnushe, p. xvi. 
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moans bound fast to his dwelling in the image, he goes out and 
in, or rather is present in it sometimes with more and some- 
times with less intensity."^ 

Gastrin's wide and careful researches among the rude Tura- 
nian tribes of North Asia, led him to form a similar conceptioD 
of the origin and nature of their idolatry. The idols of these 
people are uncouth objects, often mere stones or logs with some 
sort of human countenance, or sometimes more finished images, 
even of metal ; some are large, some mere dolls ; they belong to 
individuals, or families, or tribes; they may be kept in the 
yurts for private use, or set up in sacred groves or on the steppes 
or near the hunting and fishing places they preside over, or they 
may even have special temple-houses ; some open-air gods are 
left naked, not to spoil good clothes, but others under cover are 
decked out with all an Ostyak's or Samoyed's wealth of scarlet 
cloths and costly furs, necklaces and trinkets ; and lastly, to the 
idols are made rich offei-ings of food, clothes, furs^ kettles, pipeB, 
and the rest of the inventory of Siberian nomade wealth. Now 
these idols are not to be taken as mere symbols or portraits of 
deities, but the worshippers mostly imagine that the deity dwelk 
in the image or, so to speak, is emlxxlied in it, whereby the idol 
becomes a real god capable of giving health and prosperity to 
man. On the one hand, the deity becomes serviceable to the 
worshipper by being thus contained and kept for his use, and ob 
the other hand, the god profits by receiving richer offerings^ Rul- 
ing which it would depart from its receptacle. We even hear of 
numerous spirits being contained in one image, and flying off at 
the death of the shaman who owned it. Tn Buddhist Tibet» as 
in West Africa, the practice of conjuring into puppets the 
demons which mole.st men is a recognized rite ; while in Siamtho 
making of clay puppets to be exiwsed on trees or by the road- 
side, or set adrift with food -offerings in b;iskets, is a recognijeed 
manner of expelling disease-spirits.- In the image- worship of 
modern India, there crop up traces of the ombodiment-the<Hy. 

' Waitz, 'Anthropologic,' vol. ii. y. 1S3 ; Doiiham, Travels, vul. i. p. IIS; 
Komur, 'Guinea;* Hodman, 'Guinea,' in nnkcrton, vul. xvi. Soe aljw Liriiig- 
htonr, 'S. Afr.' p. 282 iBalonda.) 

- CaMtrtfn, 'Finn. Myth.* p. 193, etc. ; Bastian, 'Tbych.' p. 34. 208, 'OentL 
Asien,* vol. iii. p. 298, 486. 8ce * Jouru. luJ. Archip.' vul. ii. p. 350 (ChinMe.> 
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It is possible for the iDtelligent Hindu to attach as little real 

perBonality to a divine image, as to the man of straw which ho 

makes in order to celebrate the funeral rites of a relative whose 

body cannot be recovered. He can even protest against being 

treated as an idolator at all, declaring the images of his gods to 

be but symbols, bringing to his mind thoughts of the real deities, 

as a portrait reminds one of a friend no longer to be seen in the 

body. Yet in the popular religion of his country, what could 

be more in conformity with the fetish-theory than the practice 

of making temporary hollow clay idols by tens of thousands, 

which receive no veneration for themselves, and only become 

objects of worship when the officiating brahman has invited the 

deity to dwell in the image, performing the ceremony of the 

** adhivasa " or inhabitation, after which he puts in the eyes and 

the " priLua," i. e., breath, life, or soul.^ 

Nowhere, perhaps, in the wide history of religion, can wc find 
definitions more full and absolute of the theory of deities actually 
animating their images, than in those passages from early Chris- 
tian writers which describe the nature and operation of the 
heathen idols. Amobius introduces the heathen as declaring 
that it is not the bronze or gold and silver material tlic^y con- 
fddcr to be gods, but they worshij) in thuni those beings which 
sacred dedication introduces, and causes to inhabit the artificial 
images.' Augustine cites as follows the opiuions attributed to 
Hermes Trismogistus. This Eg}'ptian, he tells us, considers 
some gods as made by the highest Deity, and some by men ; 
"he a&scrts the visible and tangible images to be as it were 
bodies of gods, for there are within them certain invited spirits, 
of some avail for doing harm, or for fulfilling certain desires of 
those who pay theui divine honours and rites of worship. By 
a certain art to connect these invisible spirits with visible 
objects of corporeal matter, that such may be as it were ani- 
mated bodies, effigies dedicate and subservient to the spirits — 
this is what he calls making gods, and men have received this 
great and wondrous power." And further, this Trismcgistus is 

' Max Muller, 'Cliips/ vol. i. p. xvii. ; Wanl, ' Hindoos/ vol. i. p. lOS, >. 1. 
iL p. xxzv. 164, 234, 2ii2, 485. 

' ArDobius Advcruus Geiitcs, vi. 17-19. 
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made to speak of " statues animated with sense and full of spirit^ 
doiug so great things ; statues prescient of the future, and pre- 
dicting it by lots, by priests, by dreams, and by many other 
ways." ^ This idea, as accepted by the early Christians them- 
selves, with the qualification that the spiritual beings inhabiting 
the idols were not beneficent deities but devils, is explicitly 
stated by Minucius Felix, in a passage in the ' Octavius,' which 
gives an instinctive account of the animistic philosophy rf 
Christianity towards the beginning of the third century : ** Thm 
these impure spirits or demons, as shown by the magi, by the 
philosophers, and by Plato, are concealed by consecration in 
statues and images, and by their afflatus obtain the authority ai 
of a present deity when at times they inspire priests, inhaUt 
temples, occasionally animate the filaments of the entrails, goven 
the flight of birds, guide the falling of lots, give oracles enve- 
loped in many falsehoods .... also secretly creeping into (men s) 
bodies as thin spirits, they feign diseases, terrify minds, distort 
limbs, in order to compel men to their worship ; that fattening 
on the steam of altars or their offered victims from the flocks, 
they may seem to have cured the ailments which they had con- 
strained. And these are the madmen whom ye see rush forth 
into public places; and the very priests without the temjde 
thus go mad. thus rave, thus whirl about .... All these thingi 
most of you know, how the very demons confess of themaelvei^ 
80 often as they are expelled by us from the patient's bodiei 
Avitli torments of word and fires of prayer. Saturn himself, and 
Serapis, and Jupiter, and whatsoever demons ye worship, over- 
come by pain declare what they are; nor surely do they lie 
concerning their iniquity, above all when several of you are 
present Believe these witnesses, confessing the truth of 
themselves, that they are deniona For adjured by the true 
and only God, they shudder reluctant in the ^Tctched bodies ; 
and either they issue forth at once, or vanish gradually, 

> AngustinuB De Cir. Doi, viii. 23 : ** at ille vUibilia et contiectaliilift 
uiinilacra, vclut corpora «leoniin case oaserit ; ineaAc autciii kis i]uos(lain apiritos 

invitutos, etc Hos ergo 8|)iritiis iin-isibiles par artem gnandaw 

visiliilibus rebua corporalia materia; copalorc* ut aiiit quau animata corpora, iDia 
Hpiritibua (licaU ot aubdlU aimulacra, etc. Sec alao Tertiillianua Do SpeetMolta 
.xil : "111 mortaoram autem idolia dcmonia conaistunt, etc.** 
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according as the faith of the patient aids, or the grace of the 
curer fiivouTS." ^ 

He strangeness with which such words now fall upon our 
euB is full of significance. It is one symptom of that vast quiet 
%ange which has come over animistic philosophy in the modem 
educated world. Whole oi*ders of spiritual beings, worshipped 
in polytheistic rehgion, and degraded in early Christendom to 
real but evil demons, have since passed from objective to subjec- 
tive existence, have faded from the Spiritual into the Ideal. By 
the operation of similar intellectual changes, the general theory 
of spirit-embodiment, having fulfilled the great work it had for 
agies to do in religion and philosophy, has now dwindled within 
the limits of the educated world to near its vanishing-point. 
The doctrines of Disease-possession and Oracle-possession, once in- 
tegral parts of the higher philosophy, and still maintaining a vigo- 
rous existence in the lower culture, seem to be d}dng out within 
the influence of the higher into dogmatic survival, conscious 
metaphor, and popular superstition. The doctrine of spirit-em- 
bodiment in objects. Fetishism, now scarcely appears outside 
barbaric region.s, save in the peasant folklore which keeps it up 
amongst us with so many other remnants of barbaric thought. 
And the like theory of spiritual influence as applied to Idolatry, 
thoagh still to be studied among savages and barbarians, and on 
record in past ages of the civilized world, ha^ perished so utterly 
amongst ourselves, that few but students ai'o aware of its ever 
having existed. 

To bring home to our minds the vastness of the intellectual 
tract which separates modem from savage philosophy, and to 
enable us to look back along the path where step by step the 
inind*s journey was made, it will serve us to glance over the 
landmarks which language to this day keeps standing. Our 
taodem languages reach back through the middle ages to classic 
and barbaric times, where in this matter the transition from the 
cmdest primaeval animism is quite manifest We keep in daily 
use, and turn to modem meaning, old words and idioms which 

* Marcus Minueius Felix, OcUvius, cap. xxvii. : ** Isti igitur impuri spiritus, 
dftmones, at ostensum a magis, a pbilosophis, ct a PlatoDo sub statuls et imngi^ 
nibos consecrati delitescont) etc." 
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carry us home to the philosophy of ancient days. We talk of 
" genius " still, but with thought how changed. The genius of 
Augustus was a tutelary demon, to be sworn by and to receive 
offerings on an altar as a deity. In modem English, Shakspere, 
Newton, or Wellington, is said to be led and prompted by bis 
genius, but that genius is a shrivelled philosophic metaphor. 
So the word "spirit" and its kindred terms keep up with 
wondrous pertinacity the traces which connect the thought of 
the savage with its hereditary successor, the thought of the 
philosopher. Barbaric philosophy retains as real what civi- 
lized language has reduced to simile. The Siamese is made 
drunk with the demon of the arrack that possesses the drinker, 
while we with so different sense still extract the "spirit of 
wine." ^ Look at the saying ascribed to Pythagoras, and men- 
tioned by Porphyry. " The sound indeed which is given by 
striking brass, is the voice of a certain demon contained in that 
brass." These might have been the representative words of 
some savage animistic philosopher ; but with the changed mean- 
ing brought by centuries of philosophizing, Oken hit upon a 
definition almost identical in form, that "What sounds, an- 
nounces its spirit" ("Was tout, gibt seinen Gcist kund.**)* 
What the savage would have meant, or Porphyry after him did 
mean, was that the brass was actually animated by a spirit of 
the brass apart from its matter, but when a modern philosopher 
takes up the old phrase, all he means is the qualities of the 
brass. As for our own selves and our feelings, how we still talk 
of " animal spirits," of being in " good and bad spirits," only re- 
calling with an effort the long past metaphysics which such words 
once expressed. The modern theory of the mind considers it 
capable of performing even exalted and unusual functions with- 
out the intervention of prompting or exciting demons; yet the old 
recognition of such beings crops up here and there in phrases 
which adapt animistic ideas to commonplaces of huipan dispo- 
sition, as when a man is still 8<aid to be animate<I by a patriotic 
spirit, or possessed by a spirit of disobedience. In old times the 
iyyaoTpCfivOos, or " ventriloquus " was really held to have a spirit 

' Rastian, •OeslL Alien/ rol. ii. p. 455. See Spiegel, * AvcRta,' vol. il p. 54. 
- Torphyne de ViU Pythagone. Oken, * Lrhrhach dor XiiturpliiloMphi^* 3753. 
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nunbling or talking from inside his body, as when Euryklcs the 
soothsayer was inspired by such a familiar ; or when a certain 
Patriarch mentioning a demon heard to speak out of a man's 
belly, remarks on the worthy place it had chosen to dwell in. In 
the time of Hippokrates, the giving of oracular responses by such 
ventriloquism was practised by certain women as a profession. 
To this day in China one may get an oracular response from a 
spirit apparently talking out of a medium's stomach, for a fee 
of about twopence-halfpenny. How changed a philosophy it 
marks, that among ourselves the word '' ventriloquist " should 
have sunk to its present meaning.^ Nor is that change less signi- 
ficant which, starting with the conception of a man being really 
tvBtos, possessed by a deity within him, carries on a metamor- 
phosed relic of this thorough animistic thought, from hOova-iaa-fios 
to " enthusiasm.'' With all this, let it not be supposed that such 
diasge of opinion in the educated world has come about through 
wanton incredulity or decay of the religious temperament. Its 
source is the alteration in natural science, assigning new causes 
for the operations of nature and the events of life. The theory 
of the immediate action of personal spirits has here, as so widely 
elsewhere, given place to ideas of force and law. No indwelling 
deity now regulates the life of the burning sun, no guardian 
angels drive the stars across the arching firmament, the divine 
Ganges b water flowing down into the sea to evaporate into 
cloud and descend again in rain. No deity simmers in the boil- 
ing pot, no presiding spirits dwell in the volcano, no howling 
demon shrieks from the mouth of the lunatic. There was a 
period of human thought when the whole universe seemed 
actuated by spiritual life. For our knowledge of our own history, 
it is deeply interesting that there should remain rude races yet 
living under the philosophy which we have so far passed from, 
since Physics, Chemistry, Biology, have seized whole provinces 
of the ancient Animism, setting force for life and law for will. 

> Soidaa, s. v. iyyaffrpifivSos ; Isidor. Gloss s. v. ' pnccaDtatorcs ; * Bastian, 
*MenKh.' ?ol. il p. 578. Maury, 'Magic,' etc. p. 269. DoolitUe, 'Cliinefle,* 
▼oL iL p. 116. 



CHAPTER XV. 

ANIMISM {conHnued). 

Spirits regarded as personal causes of Phonomcna of the World — Pem^ii; 
Spirits as good and evil Demons affecting man — Spirits manifest in Dream 
and Visions : Nightmares ; Inciibi and Succabi ; Vampires ; Visionuy 
Demons — Demons of darkness rci)cllcd by fire — Demons otherwise manifetf : 
seen by animals ; detected by footprints— Spirits conceived and treated u 
material— (fuardian and Familiar Spirits — Nature-Spirits ; historical coane 
of the doctrine — Spirits of Volcanos, Wliirlpools, Kocks — Water- Worship : 
Spirits of Wells, Streams, Lukes, &c. — Tree- Worship : Spirits embodied ia 
or inhabiting Trees ; Spirits of Groves and Forests — Animal- Worship : Ani- 
mals wor8lii{)]>ed, directly, or as incarnations or representatives of Deities ; 
Totem -Worship ; Serpent- Worship — Sjiecies-Deities ; their relation to Arche- 
typal Ideas. 

We have now to eutor on the final topic of the investigation 
of Animism, by completing the classified survey of spiritual 
beings in general, from the myriad souls, elves^ fairies, genii, 
conceived as filling their multifarious offices in man's life and 
the world's, up to the deities who reign, few and mighty, over 
the spiritual hierarchy. In spitij of endless diversity of de- 
tail, the general principles of this investigation seem compa- 
ratively easy of access to the enquirer, if he will use the two 
keys which the foregoing studies supply : first, that spiritoal 
beings are modelled by man on his primary conception of his 
own human soul, and second, tiiat their purpase is to explain 
nature on the primitive childlike theory that it is truly and 
throughout " Animated Nature/' If, as the poet says, " Felix 
<iui potuit rerum cognoscore causas,'* then rude triln^s of ancient 
men had within them this si)urcc of happiness, that they could 
explain to their own content the causes of things. For to them 
spiritual beings elves and gnomes, ghosts and manes, demons 
and deities, were tlie living personal aiuses uf universal life. 
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J*- " The first men found everything easy, the mysteries of nature 
were not so hidden from them as from us/' said Jacob Buhmc 
tie mystic. True, we may well answer, if these primitive men 
beljpred in that animistic philosophy of nature which even now 
fiorvives in the savage mind. They could ascribe to kind or 
kwtile spiiits all good and evil of their own lives, and all 
itriking operations of nature ; they lived in familiar intercourse 
with the living and powerful souls of their dead ancestors, with 
the spirits of the stream and grove, plain and mountain, they 
knew well the living mighty Sun pouring liis beams of light and 
heat upon them, the living mighty Sea dashing her fierce 
hiUows on the shore, the great personal Heaven and Earth pro- 
tecting and producing all things. For as the human body was 
held to live and act by virtue of its own inhabiting spirit-soul, 
BO the operations of the world seemed to be earned on by the 
influence of other spirits. And tlius Animism, starting as a 
philosophy of human life, extended and expanded itself till it 
became a philosophy of nature at largo. 

To the minds of the lower races it seems that all nature is 
possessed, pervaded, crowded, with spiritual beings. In seek- 
ing by a few types to give an idea of this conception of per- 
using Spirits in its savage and barbaric stage, it is not indeed 
posable to draw an absolute line of separation between spirits 
occupied in aflFecting for good and ill the life of Man, and spirits 
specially concerned in carrying on the operations of Nature. 
In fiurt these two classes of spiritual beings blend into one 
another as inextricably a« do the original animistic doctrines 
ttcy are' baaed on. As, however, the spirits considered directly 
*o affect the life and fortune of Man lie closest to the centre of 
the animistic scheme, it is well to give them precedence. The 
^^ption and function of these beings extend upwards from 
*nong the rudest human tribes. Milligan writes of the natives 
of Tasmania : " They were polytheists, that is, they believed in 
pJardian angels or spirits, and in a plurality of powerful, but 
pnerally evil-disposed beings, inhabiting crevices and caverns of 
"^ky mountains, and making temporary abode in hollow trees 
^i solitaiy valleys : of these a few were supposed to be of gi-eat 
power, while the majority were much of the natuie and attri- 
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butes of the goblins and elves of our native land." ^ OldiieU 
writes of the aborigines of Australia, "The number of super- 
natural beings, feared if not loved, that they acknowledge, ii 
exceedingly great ; for not only are the heavens peopled with 
such, but the whole face of the country swarms with them; 
ever}^ thicket, most watoring-plac&s, and all rocky places ahound 
with evil spirits. In like manner, every natural phenomenon is 
believed to be the work of demons, none of which seem of a 
benign nature, one and all apparently striving to do all imagin- 
able mischief to the poor black fellow." ^ It must be indeed an 
unhappy race among whom such a demonology could shape it- 
self, and it is a relief to find that other people of low cultoie, 
while recognizing the same spiritual world swarming about 
them, do not find its main attribute to be spite against thenir 
selves. Among the Algonquin Indians of North America, School- 
craft finds the very groundwork of their religion in the belief 
" that the whole visible and invisible creation is animated with 
various orders of malignant or benign spirits, who preside over 
the daily affairs and over the final destinies of men.** ' Among 
the Rhonds of Orissa, l^Iacpherson describes the greater godi 
and tribal manes, and below these the order of minor and local 
deities : " They are the tutelary gods of every spot on earth, 
having power over tlie functions of nature which operate thefe, 
and over everything relating to human life in it. Their number 
is unlimited. They fill all nature, in which no power or object, 
from the sea to tlie chxls of the field, is without its deity. They 
are the guardians of hills, groves, streams, fountains, paths, and 
hamlets, and are cognizant of every human action, want, and 
interest in the locality, wliere they preside." * Describing the 
animistic mythology of the Turanian tribes of Asia and Europe, 
Castren has said that every land, mountain, rock, river, brook, 
spring, tree, or whatsoever it may bo, has a spirit for an inhabi- 

> Bonwick, * Tasmnnians,' p. 1S2. 

» Oltifu'ia in 'Tr. Kth. Soc.' vol. iii. p. 22S. 

' SchfKilcrift, 'Algic Kcs.* vol. i. ]». 41. * Iiulian Triho.%' vol. iii. p. 927. 
Wait/., vol. iii. p. 191. Svo nlso J. G. Mullor, [i. 175. (.\ntillrft IslAnden) : 
Hraiisour, • Mcxiiino,' vol. iii. p. 482. 

* Mocphcrsuii, Mndia/ p. 90. Sec also Crois, Kar<'n.4, in ' Journ. Amer. Or. 
Sof'.' vol. iv. p. 316. 
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tant ; the spirits of the trees and stones, of the lakes and hrooks, 
hear with pleasure the wild man's pious prayers and accept his 
oflferingSw^ Such are the conceptions of the Guinea negro, who 
finds the abodes of his good and evil spirits in great rocks, 
ikoOow trees, mountains, deep rivers, dense groves, echoing 
eivems, and who passing silently by these sacred places leaves 
flome offering, if it be but a leaf or a shell picked up on the 
beach.' Such are examples which not unfairly picture the 
belief of the lower races in a world of spirits on earth, and such 
descriptions apply to the state of men's minds along the course 
of dvilization. 

The doctrine of ancient philosophers such as Pythagoras ^ and 
lamUichus,^ of spiritual beings swarming througji the atmo- 
iphere we breathe, was carried on and developed in special 
directions in the discussions concerning the nature and func- 
tions of the world-pervading host of angels and devils, in the 
writiDgs of the early Christian Fathers.^ Theologians of modern 
oentnries have for the most part seen reason to reduce within 
comparatively narrow limits the action ascribed to external 
spritoal beings on mankind ; yet there are some who retain to 
the full the angelology and demonology of Origen and Tertul- 
lian. These two views may be well contrasted by setting side 
by mde the judgments of two ecclesiastics of the Roman Church, 
as to the belief in pervading demons prevalent in uncivilized 
ooantriesL The celebrated commentator, Dom Calmet, lays 
down in the most explicit terms the doctrine of angels and 
demons, as a matter of dogmatic theology. But he is less in- 
dined to receive unquestioned the narratives of particular mani- 
festations in the mediaeval and modern world. He mentions 
indeed the testimony of Louis Vivez, that in the newly disco- 
^wi countries of America, nothing is more common than to 
*K spirits which appear at noonday, not only in the country 
^t in towns and villages, speaking, commanding, sometimes 

* CutTfo, 'Finn. Myth.' p. 114, 182, etc. 

* J. L Wilson, 'W. Afr.* p. 218, 388; Waitz, voL ii. p. 171. 
' Diog. Laert. Vita Pythagor. 32. 

* lamblichns^ iL 

' Collected passages in Calmet, ' Diss, sur les Esprits ; Horst, * Zaiibor- 
^Hothik, ToL ii. p. 268, etc. ; vol. vi. p. 49, ftti*. ; si*e Migue's Dictionarivii. 
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even striking men ; and the account by Olaus Magnus of tbe 
spectres or spirits seen in Sweden and Norway, Finland and 
Lapland, which do wonderful things, some even serving men « 
domestics and driving the cattle out to pasture. But what 
Calmet remarks on these stories, is that the greater ignonnee 
prevails in a country, the more superstition reigns there.^ It 
seems that in our own day, however, the tendency is to encourage 
less sceptical views. Monsignor Gaume's book on ' Holy Water,' 
which not long since received the special and formal approval of 
Pius IX., appears '' at an epoch when the millions of evil angels 
which suiTound us are more enterprising than ever ;" and here 
Olaus Magnus' story of the demons infesting Northern Earo|ie 
is not only cited but con-oborated.^ On the whole, the 
survey of the doctrine of pervading spirits through all the 
grades of culture is a remarkable display of intellectual ood- 
tinuitv. Most justly does Ellis the missionary, depicting the 
South Sea Islanders' world crowded with its innumeialle 
pervading spirits, point out the closeness of correspondence heie 
between doctrines of the savage and the civilized animifltk ex- 
pressed as both may be in Milton's familiar lines :^ 

** Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth, 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep.'*' 

As with souls, so with other spirits, man's most distinct and 
direct intercourse is had where they become actually present to 
his senses in dreams and visions. The belief that such phantoos 
are real and pei*sonal spirit-s, suggested and maintained as it » 
by the direct evidence of the senses of sight, touch, and hea^ 
ing, is naturally an opinion usual in savage philosophy, and 
indeed elsewhere, loug and obstinately resisting the attadu of 
the later scientific doctrine. The dumon Koin strives to thiottk 
the dreaming Australian ;* the evil " na " crouches on the 
stomach of the Karen ; ^ the Nurth American Indian, gxff^ 

I Culinct, ' Dissortati<>n sur \vh Espiiiis' rol. i. ch. xlviiL 

* Oaume, L'Kiu Hdnitc uu XIX»« SidcUs p. 295, 341. 
» Kllis, Tolyn. Kob.* vol. i. i». 331. 

^ Uuckliouw, Australia, p. !i5r» ; (.Srey, Aiutnlii, vol. ii. p. 8S7. 

* MaHoii, ' Karens,* 1. c. p. 211. « 
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Muting; is visited by nocturnal spirits ; ^ the Caribs, sub- 
» hideons dreams, often woke declaring that the demon 
a had beaten them in their sleep, and they could still feel 
in.* These demons are the very elves and nightmares 
9 this day in benighted districts of Europe ride and 
e the snoring peasant, and whose names, not forgotten 

the educated, have only made the transition from belief 
L* A not less distinct product of the savage animistic 
of dreams, as real visits from personal spiritual beings, 
(m without a shift or break into the belief of mediaeval 
Budom. This is the doctrine of the incubi and succubi, 
male and female nocturnal demons which consort with 
ind women. We may set out with their descriptions 
the islanders of the Antilles, where they are the ghosts 
iead, vanishing when clutched */ in New Zealand, and the 
n Islands, where they were mischievous inferior deities, 
mlly causing supei-natural births ; ^ in Lapland, where 

of this last extreme class have also been placed on 
* From these lower grades of culture we may follow the 
iwanL Formal rites are specified in the Hindu Tantra, 
enable a man to obtain a companion-nymph by worship- 
iier and repeating her name by night in a cemetery.^ 
tine^ in an instructive passage, states the popular notions 
visits of incubi, vouched for, he tells us, by testimony of 
nantity and quality that it may seem impudence to deny 
b he is careful not to commit himself to a positive belief 
I spirits.^ Later theologians were less cautious, and grave 

Mknft, ' Indian Tribes,' part iii. p. 226. 

Iiiftirt, <Antillet,'p. 419. 

im • D. M. • p. 1193 ; Hanusch, * Slaw. Myth.' p. 332 ; St. aair & Brophy, 

k| p. 59 ; Wattke, ' Volksaberglaubc, p. 122 ; Brand, vol. iii. p. 279 ; 

V in ni^mare means spirit, elf, or nympb ; compare Anglo-Sax. wudu- 

ood-inan)3ecbo. 

to del Amm. Christoforo Colombo,' ch. xiii. ; and Life of Colon in 

on, voL zii p. 84. 

lor, 'Kew Zealand,' p. 149, 889. Mariner, 'Tonga Is.' vol. ii. p. 119. 

prtrtm, 'Lapmark/ ch. xi. 

rd, • Hindoos,' vol. ii. p. 151. See also Borri, ' Cochin-China,' in Pinker- 

. iz. p. 828. 

{o*^ De Civ. Dei xv.' 23 : ''Etquoniam crcbcrrima fama est, miil- 

i espartos, vel ab eia qui experti essent, de qnorum fide dubitandum non 
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argumentation on nocturnal intercourse with incubi and succobi 
was carried on till, at the height of mediaeval civilization, we 
find it accepted in full belief by ecclesiastics and lawyers. Nor 
are we to count it as an ugly but harmless superstition, whenibr 
example we find it set forth in the Bull of Pope Innocent VIIL 
in 1484, as an accepted accusation against *' many persoDS of 
both sexes, forgetful of their own salvation, and falling away 
from the Catholic faith/* The practical outcome of this belief 
is known to students who have traced the consequence of the 
Papal Bull in the legal manual of the witchcraft tribunals, drawn 
up by the three appointed Inquisitors, the infamous Malleos 
Malleficarum ; and have followed the results of this again into 
those dreadful records which relate in their bald matter^if- 
fact phraseology the confessions of the crime of diabolic inter- 
coui*se, wnmg from the wretched victims worked on by threal 
and persuasion in the intervals of the rack, till enough evidence 
was accumulated for clear judgment, and sentence of the stake.^ 
I need not dwell on the mingled obscenity and horror of these 
details, which here only have their bearing on the history of 
animism. But it will aid the ethnographer to understand the 
relation of modern to savage pliilosophy, if he will read Richard 
Burton's seriously believing account in the ' Anatomy of Melan- 
choly/ where he concludes with acquiescence in a declaration 
lately made by Lipsius, that on the showing of daily narratives 
and judicial sentences, in no age had these lecherous demons 
appeared in such numbers as in his own time — and this was 
about A.I). 1G00.= 



I'Ssct, uudisse cunfiniiant, Silvuiios et Faunos, (|iios vul^o incubos vocuit, im- 
proWs 8a'i>o ('Xtitis.<c inuli«ril>us, ot cnruui uitixtiNSc lu- jicn-^KSO concubitnn ; 
rt (lUOMlnm (lii'iiionos, ([iios Diisios Galli num*ii|iaiit, haiic assiduv inimnnditiam 
ct tontare et ctlieiTf ; ])luri-H tuIoMpiu a-sswerant, ut lioc ncf^arc impndentn 
vuleatur ; noii hiiic nliquiil auileo dclinire, utiuni ulifiiii s|>iritu8 .... poMint 
filiiim haiic pati lil>i(li]i(iri : ut . . . . K«>iiti<-ntil>iis fominihus niitM-'Cuntiir." &tt 
also Crimm. *1). M.* p. 44'.>, 47P : Haniisch. *Slaw. Myth,' p. 332; Cockayne, 
* Lcot'hduin.s of Kirly Kuf^Iaiid,' vid. i. p. xxxviii. vol. iL p. 345. 

' The 'Mulhus MaK'ticanim * was published about 14^9. Soe on the general 
>ubj('(t, Jlorst, * /auliLT-Hibliothc'k/ vol. vi. ; EniifmosiT, *Mtigic,' voL iL ; 
Maury, • Mugi. / etc. \^. 25»» ; Urkv, * Hist, of Katioiialism,' vol. 1. 

- liiirtoii, * Aiiatniiiy of Mfluiirholy/ iii. *J. " rnum di.vrro, noii opinari ne 
ulh) n-ti-i) n-vo tiiitaiu cupiani Siityronini, ct salutiuin Utoruin (.iesionini M ottcn 
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In oonnexion with the nightmare and the incubus, another 
Tiuiety of nocturnal demon requires notice, the vampire. In- 
asmuch as certain patients are seen becoming day by day, 
irithout apparent cause, thin, weak, and bloodless, savage 
aniniism is called upon to produce a satisfactory explanation, 
and does so in the doctrine that there exist certain demons 
which eat out the souls or hearts or suck the blood of their 
victims. The Polynesians said that it was the departed souls 
(tii) which quitted the graves and grave-idols to creep by niglit 
into the houses, and devour the heart and entrails of the 
deepeiB, and these died.^ The Karens tell of the ''kephu," 
which is a wizard's stomach going forth in the shape of a head 
and entrails, to devour the souls of men, and they die.^ The 
Mintira of the Malay Peninsula have their '' hantu penyadin ; *' 
he is a water-demon with a dog's head and an alligators mouth, 
who sucks blood from men's thumbs and great toes, and they 
die.' It is in Slavouia and Hungary that the demon blood- 
Bockeis have their principal abode, and to this district belongs 
their special name of vampire, Polish upior, Russian U2n7\ 
Ihere is a whole literature of hideous vampire-stories, which 
ibe student will find elaborately discussed in Calmct. The 
shortest way of treating the belief is to refer it directly to the 
prindples of savage animism. We shall see that most of its 
details Ml into their places at once, and that vampires are not 
mere creations of groundless fancy, but causes conceived in spi- 
ritual form to account for specific facts of wasting disease*. As 
to their nature and physical action, there are two principal 
theories, but both keep close to the original animistic idea of 
spiritual beings, and consider these demons to be human souls. 
The first theory is that the soul of a living man, often a sorcerer, 
leaves its proper body asleep and goes forth, perhaps in the 
risible form of a straw or fluflf of down, slips through keyholes 
3Qd attacks its sleeping victim. If the sleeper should wake in 

iUie, qujuitum nunc qnotiJian® narrationcs, et jndiciales, sentoiititt: pro- 
fcnmt" 

* J. R. Fonter, * Observations during Voyage round World,' p. 54:^. 

' Croo, ' Karens, 1. c. p. 312. 

' 'Joom. Ind. Archip. vol. i. p. 307. 
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time to clutch this tiny soul-embodiment, he may through it 
have his revenge by maltreating or destroying its bodily owner. 
Some say these " mury " come by night to men, sit upon their 
breasts and suck their blood, while others think it is onlj 
children's blood they suck, they being to grown people mere 
nightmares. Here we have the actual phenomenon of nightr 
marc, adapted to a particular purpose. The second theory is 
that the soul of a dead man goes out from its buried corpse and 
sucks the blood of living men. The victim becomes thin, lan- 
guid, and bloodless, falls into a rapid decline and dies. Here 
again is actual experience, but a new fancy is developed to com- 
plete the idea. Tlie corpse thus supplied by its returning soul 
with blood, is imagined to remain unnaturally fresh and supple 
and ruddy ; and accordingly the means of detecting a vampire 
is to open his grave, where the re-animated corpse may be found 
to bleed when cut, and even to move and shriek. One way to 
lay a vampire is to stake down the corpse (as with suicides and 
with the same intention) ; but the more effectual plan is to 
behead and burn it. This is the substance of the doctrine of 
vampires. Still, as one order of demons is apt to blend into 
others, the vampire-legends arc much mixed \n,t}\ other ani- 
mistic folklore. Vampires appear in the character of the 
]x>ltergeist or knocker, as causing those disturbances in houses 
which modem spiritualism refers in like manner to souls of the 
departed. Such was the ghost of a certain sur]y peasant who 
came out of his grave in the island of Mycone in 1700, after he 
had been buried but two days ; he came into the houses, upset 
the furniture, put the lamps out, and carried on his tricks tiO 
the whole population went wild with terror. Toumefort hap- 
pened to be there, and was present at the exhumation ; bis 
account is curious evidence of the way an excited mob oould 
persuade themselves, without the least foundation of fact, that 
the body was warm and its bloo<l red. Again, the blood- 
sucker is very generally described under the Slavonic names of 
werewolf (wilkodlak, brukolaka, &c.) ; the descriptions of the 
two creatures are inextricably mixcil up, and a man whose eye- 
brows meet, as if his suul were taking flight like a butterfly, to 
enter some other body, may be marked by this sign cither as a 
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verewolf or a vampire. A modem account of vampirism in 
Bulgaria well illustrates the nature of spirits as conceived in such 
belieb as these. A sorcerer armed with a saint's picture will 
kmt a vampire into a bottle containing some of the filthy foo<l 
dat the demon loves ; as soon as he is fairly inside he is corked 
down, the bottle is thrown into the fire, and the vampire dis- 
ifpeaiB for ever.^ 

As to the savage visionary and the phantoms he beholds^ the 
Greenlander preparing for the profession of sorcerer may stand 
m type, when, rapt in contemplation in his desert solitude, 
enuKaated by fasting and disordered by fits, he sees before him 
loenea with figures of men and animals, which he believes to 
be qyirits. Thus it is interesting to read the descriptions by 
Edla converts of the dreadful creatures which they see in mo- 
ments of intense religious exaltation, the snake with great eyas 
md veiy fearful, the leopard creeping stealthily, the enemy ap- 
proediiiig with his long assagai in his hand — these coming one 
ifter another to the place where the man has gone to pray in 
lecret, and striving to frighten him from his knccs.^ Thus the 
risioiiary temptations of the Hindu ascetic and the mediaeval 
laint are happening in our own day, though their place is now 
rather in the medical handbook than in the record of miracle. 
[ike the disease-demons, and the oracle-demons, these spiritual 
rroups have their origin not in fancy, but in real phenomena 
iiitei|yreted on animistic principles. 

In the dark especially, harmful spirits swarm. Bound native 
Anstndian encampments, Sir George Grey used to see the 
bosh dotted with little moving points of fire ; these were the 
fiiesticks carried by the old women sent to look after the young 
ones, but who dared not quit the firelight without a brand to 
protect them from the evil spirits."^ So South American Indians 
would carry brands or torches for fear of evil demons when 
they ventured into the dark.* Tribes of the Malay Peninsula 

1 J. ▼. Grohmann, ' Aberglatibcn aua Dohmen,' etc. p. 24 ; (.'almet, ' Diss. Aur 
let Eipriti,' voL ii. ; Grimm, ' I). M.* p. 104S, etc. ; St Clair and Jiropby, * Hul- 

gwi^' p. «. 
' CiHiu, ' Gronland,' p. 268. Callaway, ' Kcl. of Amazulu,' p. 246, etc. 
' Giey, ' Australia," vol. ii. p. 302. See also Don wick, ' Tasmaiiians, p. 1 ^0. 
^ Soathej, ' Brazil,' part i. p. 238. Seoalso Rochefort, p. 418 ; J. G. MUlk*r» 

TOk II. K 
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ll'/u-. Sr-j^s z.^AT a z:i:'l.~T an c!:i!>ibinh, to scare awav the eril 
Hpirit-.- S'ich no:i ji.5 ex:ct>i lo Ligher levels of civilizatioa 
In Southfrm iLdia. wLere fc-r fc^r ot pervading spirits only 
prfr^vring liofr'i will induoe a man to go abroad after sundovn, 
the iirjlucky ^ight who has to ventare inio the dark will cany 
a fire-brand to keep off the spectral ioesL Even in broad diy- 
li^dit, the Hindu lights lamps to keep off the demons,' t 
cerornony which is to be noticed again at a Chinese wedding.' 
In Europe, tlie details of the use of fire to drive off demons and 
witches are minute and explicit. The ancient Norse coloiiists 
in laJand carried fire round the lamls thev intended to occupy, 
U) f;xpel the evil .spirits. Such ideas have brought into eut- 
(;nn(.* a whole group of Scandinavian customs, still remembered 
in tho country, but dying out in practice. Till a child ii 
liaptizf;d, the fire must never be let out, lest the troUs sbooU 
\}ii alilr; to steal the infant ; a live coal must be cast after tbe 
niothrjr as she goes to be churched, to prevent the troUs fron 
(tarrying lior off bodily or bewitching her ; a live coal is to be 
thrown after a troll-wife or witch as she quits a house, and id 
lorth.^ Into m^Hlcrn times, the people of the Hebrides con- 
tinurd to protect the mother and child from evil spirits, bf 
<!iirrying fin? round them.'' In modem Bulgaria, on the Feast 
of St. Dcinotriu.s, lighted candles are placed in the stables and 
the wood-Hhcd, to prevent evil spirits from entering into the 
donicNtir animals.'^ Nor did this ancient idea remain a mere 
lin^M*riti^ notion of peasant folklore. Its adoption by the 
(!hun-h is olivious in the ceremonial benediction of candki ia 
thr Konian llitiial : '* IJt quihuscumque locis aocensae, aJve 
|Mmit4i* tut'rint, discedant principes tenehraium, et contremiacaDt, 
«*t litgiiint pavidi cum oninihus ministris suis ab habitationibns 

f. 'JTlM^'Hi'"*); Ci-un/, M;runlana,' p. 301 ; Schoolcraft, * ludian Tribei»' p«t 
III |i. 140. 

* Miiurii. Iiiil. An-liip/ vul. i. pp. 270. 298 ; vol. ii. * N. S.* p. 117. 

' liiilMTit. 'OiiiMitul IIIiiKtratioiiK,' p. 531 ; C'olcbru<»kc in *As. Kvc'ToLnL 
p - 1 1. 
■' hiMihlili', M'hiniM*,' vol. i. p. 77. 

* llyllin ^rt\JllIi^^^ • Wurriul wh Winlanio.'vol. i. p. lyi ; AtkiusoD, 'Qlofltfy 
III riii\i<Uiiil hiul.' p. :ii»7« 

* Mmiiii, ' Wi'iii'ii) Uliiml.H/ in i'inkcrton, vol. iii. p. 612. 

* Hi. riairiiml llrophy, 'Bulgaria,' p. 44. 
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ilGfl^ eta" The metrical translation of Naogeorgus shows 
perfectly the retention of primitive animistic ideas in the 
Biddle ages : — 

" . . • . a wondrous force and might 
Doth in these candels lie, which if at any time they light, 
^niey sure beleve that neyther storm or tempest dare abide. 
Nor thunder in the skies be heard, nor any devil's spide, 
Nor feorefoU sprightes that walke by night, nor hurts of frost 
or haile." > 

Animftlq stare and startle when wc see no cause ; is it that 
lliey see spirits invisible to man ? Thus the Grecnlander says 
that the seals and wildfowl are scared by spectres, which no 
baman eye but the sorcerer s can behold ; ~ and thus the 
Tn**>"^« hold that their flitting ethereal gods, invisible to man, 
are seen by beasts.^ The thought holds no small place in the 
fiolklore of the world. Telemachos could not discern Athene 
afranriing near him, for not to all do the gods visibly appear ; but 
Odysseus saw her, and the dogs, and they did not bark, but with 
low whine slunk across the dwelling to the further side.^ So in 
old Scandinavia^ the dogs could see Hcla the death-goddess 
move unseen by men ; ^ so Jew and Moslem, hearing the dogs 
howl, know that they have seen the Angel of Death come on his 
awful errand ; ^ while the beliefs that animals see spirits, and 
that a dog's melancholy howl means death soniewherc near, are 
atill familiar to our own popular superstition. 

Another means by which men may detect the presence of 
mnriblc spirits, is to adopt the thief-catclier's well-known device 
of strewing ashes. According to the ideas of a certain stage of 
animism, a spirit is considered substantial enough to leave a 
fiM>tprint. The following instances relate sometimes to souls, 
aometimes to other beings. The Philippine islanders expected 

' Ritiule Romannni ; BeiiL-dictio Candclaruni. liraiKl, ' ropular Aiitiiiuitics,* 
voL L p. 46. 

■ Cruz, •Oriiiiland,* p. 207, roc 206. 

' UarphtTsuu, Mnilia,* p. 100. 

* Homer. Odys. xvi. 160. 

» Grimm. 'D. M.* p. G32. 

' Eitu'nmcngcr, ' Judcnthuni,* part i. p. 872. Laiir, 'Thousand nud On,- 
Higbt-s* voL ii. p. 50. 

-v 2 
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the dead to return on the third day to his dwelling, wherefore 
they set a vessel of water for him to wash himself clean from 
the grave-mould, and strewed ashes to see footprints.^ A more 
elaborate rite forms part of the funeral customs of the Hos of 
North-East India. On the evening of a death, the neir 
relatives perform the ceremony of calling the dead. Boiled 
rice and a pot of water are placed in an inner room, and ashci 
sprinkled from thence to the threshold. Two relatives go to the 
place where the body was burnt, and walk round it beatiiig 
ploughshares and chanting a plaintive dirge to call the spirit 
home ; while two others watch the rice and water to see if they 
are disturbed, and look for the spirit-footsteps in the ashe& If 
a sign appears, it is received with shivering horror and weeping; 
the mourners outside coming in to join. Till the survivon are 
thus satisfied of the spirit's return, the rite must be repeat«i* 
In Yucatan tlicrc is mention of the custom of leaving a cbM 
alone at night in a place strewn with ashes ; if the footprint of 
an animal were found next morning, this animal was tbe 
guardian deity of the chikl.^ Beside this may be placed the 
Aztec ceremony at the second festival of the Sun-god Tewat- 
lipoca, when they sprinkled maize-flour before his sanctuaij, 
and his high-priest watched till ho l)eheld the divine footprint!, 
and then sliouted to announce, "Our great god is come."* Among 
such rites in the Old World, the Talmud contains a salient 
instance ; there are a great multitude of devils, it is said ; and 
he who \vil\ be aware of them let him take sifted ashes and stiev 
them by his bed, an<l in the early morning he shall see as it 
were marks of cocks' feet.* This is an idea that has widely 
spread in the modem world, iis where in German folklore the 
little "earth-men " make footprints like a duck's or goose's in the 
strewn ashes. Other marks, too, betoken the passage of sjnrit- 

> Bastian, ' Psychulogie,* p. 162. Other localities in 'Joum. lud. Archil^.' foL 
iv. p. :{33. 

> Tii-kcII in 'Jouru. As. Soc. Ikngal,* vol. ix. p. 795. The diige u gtna 
nbovi', i>. 29. 

* !)»' Hross^'.s ' Dicux Ft-tiolios,' p. 46. 
■• riavigt-H), 'WcMico,' vol. ii. p. 79. 

* Tractat. Berachoth. 
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▼intors ; ^ and as for ghosts, our own superstition is among the 
most striking of the series. On St. Mark's Eve, ashes are to be 
sifted over the hearth, and the footprint will be seen of any one 
who is to die within the year ; many a mischievous wight has 
made a superstitious family miserable by slily coming down 
stairs and marking the print of some one's shoe.^ Such details 
as these may justify us in thinking that the lower races are apt 
to ascribe to spirits in general that kind of ethereal materiality 
which we have seen they attribute to souls. Explicit statements 
on the subject are scarce till we reach the level of early Christian 
theology. The ideajs of TertuUian and Origen, as to the thin yet 
not immaterial substance of angels and demons, probably repre- 
leot the conceptions of primitive animism far more clearly than 
the doctrine which Calmet lays down with the weight of theo- 
logical dogma, that angels, demons, and disembodied souls are 
pare immaterial spirit ; but that when spirits appear, act, speak, 
walk, eat, and so forth, they must produce tangible bodies by 
other condensing the air, or substituting other terrestrial solid 
bodies capable of performing these functions.^ 

No wonder that men should attack such material beings by 
material means, and even sometimes try to rid themselves by a 
general clearance from the legion of ethereal beings hovering 
around them. As the Australians annually drive from their 
midst the accumulated ghosts of the last year's dead, so the 
Qold Coast negroes from time to time turn out with clubs and 
toches to drive the evil spirits from their towns ; rushing about 
tnd beating the air with frantic howling, they drive the demons 
into the woods, and then come home and sleep more easily, and 
israwhile afterwards enjoy better health.* When a baby was 
Wain a Kalmuk horde, the neighbours would rush about cry- 
ing and brandishing cudgels about the tents, to drive off the 

* Grimm, 'D. M.* pp. 420, 1117; St. Clair and Brophy, *Bulgaria,'p. 54. See 
•JioBartiBn, 'Mensch.' vol. ii. p. 325 ; Tschudi, 'Peru,* vol. ii. p. 355. 

' Bmid, • Popular Antiquities,' vol. i. p. 193. See Boeder, * Ehsteu Abergl.' 

^ ' Tcrtullian. De Camo Chriati vi. ; Adv. Marcion. ii. ; Origin. De Princip. i. 
'• SeeHoTst, I.e. Calmet, 'Dissertation,' vol. i cIl xlvL 

* J. L. WilBcm, * W. Africa,' p. 217. Sec Boaman, ' Guinea,' in Pinkerton, vol. 
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harmful spirits who might hurt mother and child.^ Keep- 
ing up a closely allied idea in modem Earope, the Bohe- 
mians at Pentecost, and the Tjrolese on Walpurgisnacht, 
hunt the witches, invisible and imaginary, out of house and 
stall.2 

Closely allied to tlie doctrine of souls, and almost rivaUing it 
in the permanence with which it has held its place through til 
the grades of animism, is the doctrine of patron, guardian, or 
familiar spirits. These are beings specially attached to indi- 
vidual men, soul-like in their nature, and sometimes considered 
as actually l)eing human souls. These beings have, like all othen 
of the spiritual world as originally conceived, their reason and 
purpose. The special functions which they perform are twofoM. 
First, while man's own proper soul serves him for the ordinaij 
purposes of life and thought, there are times when powen and 
impressions out of the course of the mind's normal action, and 
words that seem spoken to him by a voice from without, men- 
ages of mysterious knowledge, of counsel or warning, aeemto 
indicate the intervention of as it were a second superior soul,! 
familiar demon. And as enthusiasts, seers, sorcerers, are the 
men whose minds most often show such conditions, so to these 
classes more than to others the informing and controlling 
patron-spirits are attached. Second, while the common ex- 
pected events of daily life pass unnoticed as in the regular 
course of thinj^s, such events as seem to fall out with especial 
reference to an individual, demand an intervening ; and thus 
the decisions, discoveries, and deliverances, which civilized men 
variously ascribe to their own judgment, to luck, and to special 
interposition of Providence, are accounted for in the lower 
culture by the action of the patron-spirit or guardian-geniua. 
Not to crowd examples from all the districts of animism to 
which this tloctrine belongs, let us follow it by a few illustnir 
tions from the lower grades of savagery upward. Among the 
Watchan<lis of Australia, it is held that when a warrior slnya 
his first man, the spirit of the dead entei's the slayer's body and 
l>ecom(?s his " woo-rie " or warning spirit ; taking up its aboile 

» l*ann>i, *Rrisrn,* vol. i. p. 360. 

' Orimni, •!). M.' p. 1212; Wuttke, • VolksalH-r^jbulr,' p. 119. 
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near his liver, it informs him by a scratching or tickling sensa- 
tion of the approach of danger.^ In Tasmania, a native has 
been heard to ascribe his deliverance to the preserving care of 
his deceased father's spirit, now become his guardian angel.^ 
That the most important act of the North American Indian^s 
religion is to obtain his individual patron genius or deity, is 
well known. Among the Esquimaux, the sorcerer qualifies 
tor his profession by getting a " tomgak " or spirit which will 
henceforth be his familiar demon, and this spirit may be the 
sonlof a deceased parent.^ In Chili, as to guardian spirits, it has 
been remarked that every Araucanian imagines he lias one in his 
service ; " I keep my amchi-malghen (guardian nymph) still," 
being a common expression when they succeed in any under- 
taking.^ The Caribs display the doctrine well in both its general 
and special forms. On the one hand, there is a guardian deity 
jbr each man, which accompanies his soul to the next life ; on 
the other hand, each sorcerer has his familiar demon, which he 
evokes in mysterious darkness by chants and tobacco-smoke ; 
and when several sorcerers call up their familiars together, the 
consequence is apt to be a quarrel among the demons, and a 
fight.** In Africa, the negi'o has his guardian spirit — how far 
identified with what Europeans call soul or conscience, it may 
be bard to determine ; but he certainly looks upon it as a being 
separate from himself, for he summons it by sorcery, builds a 
little fetish-hut for it by the wayside, rewards and propitiates it 
by libations of li(|uor and bits of food.* In Asia, the Mongols, 
each with his patron genius,'^ and the Laos sorcerers who can 
send their familiar spirits into others' bodies to cause disease,^ 
examples equally to the pur{X)se. 



« OldfieM, 'Ahor. of Australift/ in *Tr. Eth. Soc' vol. iii. p. 240. 
' Bonwick, ' TasmnnianK/ p. 1A2. 

* Cnmz, ' Grunlaiul/ p. 268 ; Egcdi*, p. 187. 
« Molina, * Chili.' vol. ii. p. 8«. 

» Rochefort, Mies Antilles,' p. 418: J. G. Miilirr, * Amor. Urrcl.' p. 171, 

* Waitz, vol. ii. p. 182 ; J. L. Wilson, * W. Afr.' p. 387 ; Stcinhauscr, 1. c. 
|k. 134. Cumparo Callaway, p. 327, etc. 

' Bastian, • I'syrholo^^i.-,' p. 75. 
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Among the ArysLU nations of Nortliem Europe,^ the old 
<](x;trine of man's guardian spirit may be traced, and in cU&fiie 
Greece and Rome it renews ^itli philosopihic eloqaence and 
cultured custom the ideas of the Australian and the Afrkin. 
Tlic thought of the spiritual guide and protector of the indi- 
vidual man is happily defined by Menander, who calls the 
attendint genius, which each man has from the hour of birth, 
the gotxl mystagogue {i.e., the novice*s guide to the mjsteiies) 
of this life. 

***Ar am 9alfUiw Mpi mfftMofUnmrm 
EMvt 7»»o/if yy /iw r raytry h t tov jSimi. 
'AyaBos' muchif yitp Zaiitaw 06 pofutrriam 
tlvoA rhv Bio¥ $Adwr o rr a xpifT^. Tidm 7^ 
Ac? iiyaBhy cfivi r^r ec^." 

liignuncnl in the Platonic system, the doctrine has its saUeut 
('\:inipl(» in the warning spirit which Sokrates felt within him 
ilissuailiii^ from wrmig.- In the Roman world, the doctrine 
ciiuw ti) ho accepted as a philosophy of human life. Each laaa 
had his "gfuius natali.s," associated with him from birth to 
d«'ath« intlut^ncing his action and his fate, standing represented 
hv its pro)>or ima^o as a lar among the household gods ; and at 
wriKlinp; and joyous times, and especially on the anniversary of 
tlu' hirthday when gonius and man began their united career, 
\\ot'Nhi|> was |>:ii(l with song and dance to the divine image^ 
a.loniril with garlands, and propitiated with incense and lifaa- 
tiiviiN x\\ \\\\u\ Tho douum or genius was, as it were, tbe mans 
«'tun)wnniui soul, a seixtnd spiritual ego. The Egyptian astrologer 
wauunl Autohius \o koop far from the young Octavius, "for thy 
«ii nion." NcUil lu\ " is in fear of his;*' and truly in after yean 
tli.it k^euiUNof An^usiUN had hiH^onio an imix'rial deity, by whom 
K»<n\au> Nwoiv >oIi'nui oaths, not to bo broken.' The doctrine 

> t.iiiaui. * P. M.' ]K Sl'9: KiH-hhoU *lVutschcr GUube,' part i. ]». M; 
II. nil*.! ".N'-.tw M\i:a;v.' jv 'Jir. 
' M» II «>...;. I, '^<.^, .n« t Irnuiit. SirtMimt. V. Xfiioplioii* Mrnionb. See PltftiiL 

' r.MiUtk Pii..M.u« **ii. Nii. . :«|t|vll:iiit IVuxu. qui vim obtiDeret renm 

«iii.i.tiitii , 4. vt .. -4 ' I'liiMtiiii. tit' l>io Nauli 3 : * ' Kuudeni e«e geniian 

«i It ittiitii \,ui«*« nu'iiioiiii- |tnHliilrruiit." Ti1*iill. Elfg. i. 2, 7 ; Orid. 

Id I iM ) i. l\ \ .\, li«. Iloini Kpinf. ii. 1, 140. OtI. iv. 11, 7. Appian. d« 

|iilti« r-«iili |i l.>ii. IVMlllllAll. A|Ktl. \Xlli. 
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which could thus personify the character and fate of the indi- 
vidual man, proved capable of a yet further development. 
Concerting into animistic entities the inmost operations of the 
human mind, a dualistic philosophy conceived as attached to 
every mortal a good and an evil genius, whose efforts through 
fife drew him backward and forward toward virtue and vice, 
hqipiness and misery. It was the kakodaemon of Brutus whicli 
appeared to him by night in his tent : '' I am thy evil genius/' 
it said, '' we meet again at Philippi." ^ 

As we study the shapes which the attendant spirits of the 
individual man assumed in early and mediaeval Christendom, it 
is plain that the good and evil angels contending for man from 
birth to death, the guardian angel watching and protecting him, 
the familiar spirit giving occult knowledge or serving with 
magic art, continue in principle, and even in detail, the phi- 
losophy of earlier culture. Such beings even take visible form. 
St Fiances had a familiar angel, not merely that domestic one 
that is given as a guardian to every man, but this was as it were 
a boy of nine years old, with a face more splendid than the sun, 
dad in a little white tunic ; it was in after years that there 
came to her a second angel, with a column of splendour rising 
to the sky, and three golden palm-branches in his hands. Or 
8ach attendant beings, though invisible, make their presence 
evident by their actions, as in Calmet's account of that Cistercian 
monk whose familiar genius waited on him, and used to get his 
diamber ready when he was coming back from the country, so 
that people knew when to expect him home." There is a 
pleasant quaintness in Luthers remark concerning guardian 
ugels, that a prince must have a greater, stronger, wiser angel 
than a count, and a count than a common man.'' Bishop Bull, 

' Serr. in Viig. JEjl vi. 743 : " Cum nascimur, duos genios sortiiuur : unus 
^ntitnr ad bona, alter depravat ad mala, quibus n&sistcntibiis post mortem aut 
•aerimnr In meliorem vitam, aut condemnamur in dcterir)rcm.'* Hurat. Epist. 
»• 187 ; Valer. Max. i. 7 ; Plutarch. Brutus. Seo Pnuly, * Real-Euryclop. ;* 
inilh'i • 'Die of Biog. & Myth." a. v. 'genius.' 

' Acta Sanctoram Bolland : S. Francisca Komana ix. Mart. Ciilmet, ' Disser- 
*•*«»,* ch, iv. XXX. ; Bastiun, *Meusch,' vol. ii. pp. 140, 347, vol. ii. p. 10; 
^rirfit. *8t. Patrick's Ihiipitory,' p. 33. 

* fiochholz, p. 93. 
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T.-n.: • I 'r-nn. ' "ir ':.L:«-- .: niiTii"*^ pnbabie. rhar eveiy faiik- 
:'■:. ^.r-r^-'tL it -ii^-^ .ij.:.i jj^- ^aJr:l.'nlJr jnoii 'j^n**i4 or -Inj?/, 
iriT n'.-: — n •: ~-r lliu- is 'Hk ■Z'fULniian uui G^Je of hia 
!-.:•-. ■ Ziir j-r- v.Il :. - z.-iaT* a "iie '^jiieL pr.-v-iiiteii that the 
;-a«-rri. n.zi--^"** r ui:^-.- ]•- io:-rpTc-tL- Sweiienbt^r^ will p 
■•-'• iiii MLS. • Z'-r- min.' 'i»- -a'r^. ' j* Arreaiiei bv an asBod- 
ir.- -r.ir:- -. r -\:'::> n- "'W'li m im«;c:iiw. i maa w.>uM be 
Ji'-nr.ji.it^ r -.iiii-ii-.u 1*111* — I'Tl'" mnnmulT. jnii -rx>iritaallv.'* 
T-*" .:i M.- 21'. tL-r:: -.:»:ir": "v rji ir !arpi. loi;? i^rjup of belief 
.:;u- i.-L-s--: .-* *-f- -.ic: :r ^'XT^'.-nL The •.•raoifptioa of the 
r •'•: iiiii r'"! r-:iiU' •■n'-Tiiii:::; :*:r Ti:in •ir:Ji^ii Lfe, indeed, 
T* rii;i~s j.--'rr .:.iii ^ :■:?*. ^^cii 'ii»r :«.:»ra*ianc neaning whidi 
i.- iJi-: ]:• ^"7^ •':!. .-~t .- r!i»r T-j-T^Lrrr in Ea&cem France 
-'-17 '.■-•-;ir .z 'ir "i~ :.i- "t TtrOeaii': ■? sal itadon, " Bonj*3iir i 
•■"..- t" I ~ ^- :c.-.~;i^.:'f '. T.JLT ■j:'w-xrr vAn ans^F .^ Bat 

i* "i'.-T ■:•.-';.■ :.-i- :--*:- L- : Ez^L/n -liiiliii^n. h-^w :«rw are even 
-. virr : --.r ....-- :- :i! -r«.:f-:- cLiiz. as it b. a^^m the rites 
•■.: •.ir.r .-.i.->.: -i-.L .t- . l- ll-: -h»r sieiLtTal natal saint! 
A.v- r.^- •.> -.-.^ i iiT.r.- : ^iJirWir Asg»rLs i- to be found in 
ror.-.r/.'rr-rarir- \:- i -...4- '►: -: Li-r-izi-?? i!ir:ii:i':acti in the pulpit ; 
r/.: tf.-r ■ i.>r ■:.»*::.:- ; ^.•:^rp•::c :' a present :7uanlian spirit, 
^'r.izi'j or; -:i.:r. ir. ::*.-: iijil r^in xtA iLtertrrrin:,: with circum- 
-rAZif-.r:-. or. r.i-i ":-':. 1!:. :.i- ill r-.:: I -^t it.* old realitv. The 
:V*rfiil:Ar •:'::.. -r. -^ ?.:■:•?. ;;fcTr ••vilr knowle^lce and did wicked 
work for tfi-:- r.-.r4X^"i:iri: rin 1 -^lok^.^i bl'>:»l fn.mi miserable hagsbr 
uir/:h-ty.'r»t-, -.tri..; two rv-iit irlv- aLT"- it* roal ti> the popular mind 
a^ th^; al*:iiih:'-: -T tli-- l/.aok cat with which it was associated. 
\ow, it has l>f;^:ri c.'i.-t 'io;vii 10 tho liuilio of unhallowed super- 
j-titiorj.H. 

To tuni frorii Man to Nature. General nu-ntion has been 
mu/l»? aln*adv of thf? lii'^al >pirit.s wliicli K'lMig to mountain and 
HKrk nui\ valh:y, to will ami stream ami lake, in brief to thow 
null I nil r>}>ji'r:rs arnl plac<'S which in early ages aroused the 



■ I'.iill, 'S«niionx.* 2n«I F/K I^iri'lon. 1714, vol. ii. p. 506. 
' Hwff It'll In ir^, 'Tiii" ('hriHtiaii Ii«li;;ii)ii,' 3S0. See also A. J. Davu» 'Philo- 
wipliy **i S|iiritiinl Iiitfp'fiiirtf/ ]>. '{A. 

^ I>. MiMiiiiiT, 'TrnilitiotiH roimlnin'^,' |». 7. 
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savage mind to mythological ideas, such na modem poets in 
their altered intellectual atmosphere strive to reproduce. In dis- 
cussing these imaginary beings, it is above all things needful to 
bring our minds into sympathy with the lower philosophy. 
Here we must seek to realize to the utmost the definition of the 
Nature-Spirits, to understand with what distinct and full con- 
viction savage philosophy believes in their reality, to discern 
how, as living causes, they filled their places and did their daily 
work in the natural philosophy of primaeval man. Seeing how 
the Iroquois at their festivals could tliank the invisible aids or 
good spirits, and with them the trees, shrubs, and plants, the 
springs and streams, the fire and wind, the sun, moon, and 
stars — in a word, every object that ministered to their wants — 
we may judge what real personality they attached to the myriad 
spirits which gave animated life to the world around them.^ 
The Gold Coast negi'o's generic name for a fetish-spirit is 
* wong ; " these aerial beings dwell in temple-huts and consume 
sacrifices, enter into and inspire their priests, cause health and 
uckness among men, and execute the behests of the mighty 
Heaven-god. But part or all of them are connected with 
material objects, and the negro can say, '* In this river, or tree, 
or amulet, there is a wong." But he more usually says, " This 
river, or tree, or amulet is a wong." Thus among the wongs 
of the land are rivers, lakes, and springs, districts of land, 
teraiite-hills, trees, crocodiles, apes, snakes, birds, and so on.^ 
In a word, his conceptions of animating souls and presiding 
spirits as efficient causes of all nature are two groups of idcius 
which we may well find it hard to distinguish, for the sufficient 
resson that they are but varying developments of the same 
Audamental animism. 

h the doctrine of nature-spirits among nations which have 
'cached a higher grade of culture, we find at once traces of 
^ch primitive thought, and of its change under new intel- 
lectual conditions. Knowing the thoughts of rude Turanian 

* L. H. Moi^n, * Iroquois,* p. 64. Brcbcuf in *Pwfl. des Jc^s.' 1636, ]i. 107. 
^Schoolcraft, •Tribes,* vol. iii. p. 337. 

Steinhauser, •Beligion dos Negers,' in 'Magjizin der Kvang. Missioncn,' 
^ 18to ; No. 2, p. 127, etc. 
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tribes of Siberia as to pervading spirits of nature, ife are pre- 
pared to look for re-modelled ideaf of iLe same dasf^ amC'Lf a 
nation wLose religion Bbc»ws plain traces of evolution from de 
low Turanian stage. The archaic system of manefs^worship ud 
nature- worship, which survives a>i the state religion of China, 
fully recognizes the worship of the numberless spirits; vhidi 
pen*ade the universe. The belief in their personality is voodted 
ti.ir by the bacrifioe!? offered to them. " One must sacrifice lo 
the Kpiritf," says Confucius, **a6 though they were piesent at 
the hacrifice. * At the same time, spirits were conceived 13 
rni)>odied in material objects. CVmfucius says» again: "The 
action of the .spirits, huw perfect is it I Thou peroeivest it, and 
yet M.-eJst it ii*»t ! Incoqxirated or immembered in things, they 
c:;uinot <{uix them. They cause men. clean and pore and better 
rhfthcJ, to brii);r them .sacrifice. Many, many, are thereof 
them. :t^ the bra'iJ sea, as thuugh they were above and right 
.'ind lift ." Here are traces of such a primitive doctrine of personal 
:inil eiiilKMlie<l natu re-spirit. '^. as is still at home in the religks 
of nitic Siberian licmles. But it was natural that Chinese pkik- 
Miplic i-N shduld find means of refining into mere ideality these 
ludi r aninii.^tic rrention<. Spirit (shin), they tell us, is the fine 
(ir t« luKr part in ull the ten tliou.<and things; all that is extn- 
onhh.-iiy or supmijitiiral. is called spirit; the unsearchable of 
ihr iii.ilc .-iiiil fc'in.'Lic principlfs is called .^spirit ; be who knows 
ihr u:i\ o( }k:is>in«^^ :nv:iy and coming to be, he knows the 
uiukiiiv: «it spirit.' 

riic I U.NMi^ (ini ks li.-id inherited from their barbaric ancestoiB 
:i il.Hiin.c ot' \hr niii\(i>r r>.<('ntiallv similar to that of the 
N.Mfl* .\uicni\ui liuli:»ii. tlio WVst African, and the Siberiaa. 
\> . kht»x^ ni,«iv mtiiii.itt'lx than tin* heathen religion of our own 
i.Hu.'i ill* .iijiuiit (Innk srhenio of nature-.^pirits impelling and 
,;;,siij.K l'\ Jl.cii jMivuial jHmer and will the functions of the 
..i.^.:*. ill, ;»ni;tnt (iivik n ]i;:ion of nature, developed by 
. ,.... ..... ;4,:.ii:.».l *'\ )VHMr\. and cim.^^rated by faith. 

;, M. \ .■.s\>.'.j> ;..i K'Ui ;n>injonon. how out i»f the midst of this 
*».■ .. I , ;., : itsi ti-iisl il,(i\ \*on^ ovolveil the germs of 
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the new philosophy. Led by minuter insight and stricter 
rwiinii, thoughtful Greeks began the piecemeal supersession of 
tiie arahaic scheme, and set in movement the transformation of 
vdmisiio into physical science, which thence pervaded the whole 
CDltaxed world. Such, in brief, is the history of the doctrine of 
BSture-spirits from first to last. Let us endeavour, by classify- 
ing some of its principal special groups, to understand its place 
in the history of the human intellect. 

What causes volcanos ? The Australians account for volcanic 

V)Am by the tradition that the sulky underground " ingna " or 

demons made great fires and threw up red-hot stones.^ The 

Ig^wntftiftilftlR say that just as they themselves warm up their 

winter-houses, so the "kamuli" or mountain-spirits heat up 

tlie mountains in which they dwell, and fling the brands out at 

the chimney.' The Nicaraguans offered human sacrifices to 

Maeaya or Popogatepec (Smoking-Mountain), by throwing the 

bodjee into the crater. It seems as though it were a controlling 

.dnlj, not the mountain itself, that they worshipped ; for we 

lead of the chiefs going to the crater, whence a hideous old 

naked woman came out and gave them counsel and oracle ; at 

the edge were placed earthen vessels of food to please her, or to 

her when there was a storm or earthquake.^ Thus ani- 

pcovided a theory of volcanos, and so it was likewise with 

whiri^xx»b and rocks. In the Vei country in West Africa, there 

is a dangerous rock on the Mafa river, which is never passed 

without offering a tri))ute to the spirit of the flood — a leaf of 

tofaaooOy a handful of rice, or a drink of rum.^ An early 

missionary account of a rock-demon worshipped by the Huron 

TwMJiAna will show with what absolute personality savages can 

conoeive such a being. In the hollow of a certain sacred rock, 

it IS related, dwells an " oki " or spirit who can give success to 

tiBrellers, wherefore they put tobacco into one of the cracks, 

and pray thus : " Demon who dwellcst in this place, l>ehold 

» Oldfield, «Abor. of Auirtr.'in 'Tr. Eth. Soc.' vol. iii. p. 232. 

> Staller, < Kamtfichutka,' pp. 47, 265. 

' Oviedo, ' Nicaragua,' in Temaox-ConipanH, part xiT. pp. 182, 160. Compare 
CMUn, 'N. A. Ind.* vol. ii. p. 169. 

♦Cfwwick, 'Veyi/ in * Tr. Eth. Soc* voL vi. p. 359. See Da Chaillu, 
'Athaiigo-laiid,' p. 106. 
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tobacco I present to thee ; help us, keep us from shipwrcck:2 
defend us against our enemies, and vouchsafe that when w^' 
have made a good trade, we may return safe and sound to ook- 
village." Father Marquette relates how, travelling on a livei^ 
in the then little known region of Western America^ he 
told of a dreadful place to which the canoe was just 
near, where dwells a demon waiting to devour such as dare t0i«i 
approach ; this terrific manitu proved on arrival to be some ^ 
high rocks in the bend of the river, against which the puzrent - 
runs violently.} Tims the missionary found in living belief^ 
among the savage Indians the very thought which had so long 
before passed into the classic tale of Skylla and Charybdis. 

In those moments of the civilized man s life when he casts off 
hard dull science, and returns to childhood's fancy, the world-old 
book of animated nature is open to him anew. Then the well- 
worn thoughts come back fresh to him, of the stream's life that 
is so like his own ; once more he can see the rill leap down 
the hillside like a child, to wander playing among the flowen; 
or can follow it as, giown to river, it rushes through a mountain 
gorge, henceforth in sluggish strength to carry heavy burdens 
across the plain. In all that water does, the poet's fancy can 
discern its personality of life. It gives fish to the fisher, and 
crops to the husbandman ; it swells in fur}' and lays waste the 
land ; it grips the bather with chill and cramp, and holds with 
mexorable giasp its drowning victim : 

** Tweed said to Till, 

*^^^lat gars ye rin t$ae still ?' 
Till said to Tweed, 

* Though ye rin wi* speed, 
Aud I lin slaw, 

Yet, where ye drown ae man, 
I drowu twa.' " 

What cthnograpliy has to teach of that great element of the 
religion of mankind, the worship of well and lake, brook and 
river, is simply this — that what is poetry to us was philosophy 
to early man ; that to his mind water acted not by laws of 

» llrilH-ur in •I.\l. IKS .Ics.' 1«':*C, p. 108. Long's Exp. vol. i. p. 46. Sm 
liOttkic'l, ' Iiidiaiiii of X. A.' purt i. [>. 40, 
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force, but by life and will ; that the water-spirits of primaeval 
mythology are as souls which cause the water's nish and rest, 
its kindness and its cruelty ; that lastly man finds, in the 
beings which with such power can work him weal and woe, 
deities with a wider influence over his life, deities to be feared 
and loved, to be prayed to and praised and propitiated with 
ncrificial gifts. 

In Australia, special water-demons infest pools and watering- 
places. In the native theory of disease and death, no personage 
is more prominent than the water-spirit, which afflicts those 
who go into unlawful pools or bathe at unlawful times, the 
creature which causes women to pine and die, and whose very 
presence is death to tlie beholder, save to the native doctors, 
who may visit the water-spirit's subju[ueous abode and return 
with bleared eyes and wet clothes to tell the wonders of their 
rtay.^ It would seem that creatures with such attributes come 
naturally into the category of spiritual beings, but already 
among the rude natives of Australia and Van Diemen's Land, 
in such stories as that of the bunyip whicli carries off the native 
women to his retreat below the wat<?rs, there appeal's that con- 
fiiBion between the spiritual water-demon and the material 
water-monster, which runs on into the midst of European my- 
thology into such conceptions as that of the water-kelpie and 
the sea-serpent.- America gives cases of other principal ani- 
mistic ideas concerning watt.r. The water has its own spirits, 
writes Cranz among the Orecnlanders, so when they come to an 
untried spring, an angekok or the ohiest man must drink first, 
to free it from a harmful spirit.^ " Who makes this river flow ?" 
asks the Algonc^uin hunter in a medicine-song, and his answer 
is, " The spirit, he makes this river flow.*' In any great river, 
or lake, or cascade, there dwell such spirits, looked upon as 
mighty manitus. Thus Carver mentions the habit of the Red 

> OldficW in ' Tr. Etli. Sue* vol. iii. p. 328 ; Eyre, vol. ii. p. 362 ; Groy, vol. 
U. p. 339; Bastiau, * VorhU-lluuK'*" von "Wassor uinl Fciicr,' in ' Zritschrift fur 
Ethnologie/ vol. i. (containi) a gi'iifral rollci.:tion ot'dctuilH as to wntor-worMliip). 

* ConiiHire Bonwirk, ' Tiuiiiiniiaiis,* p. 203, and Taylor, 'Xt-w Zealand,' p. 43. 
with FurbcH I«*.'sU(', Hranil, &e. 

* Cfuiz, Hirunland,' p. 207. 
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Indians, when they reached the sliores of Lake Superior or the 
banks of the Mississippi, or any other great body of water, to 
present to the spirit who resides there some kind of offering; 
this he saw done by a Winnebago chief who went with him to 
the Falls of St. Anthony. Franklin saw a similar sacrifice 
made by an Indian, whose wife had been afflicted with sickness 
by the water-spirits, and who accordingly to appease them tied 
up in a small bundle a knife and a piece of tobacco and some 
other trifling articles, and committed them to the rapids.^ On 
the river-bank, the Peruvians would scoop up a handful of 
water and drink it, praying the river-deity to let them cross or 
to give them fish, and they threw maize into the stream as a 
propitiatory offering ; even to this day the Indians of the Cor- 
dilleras perform the ceremonial sip before they will pass a river 
on foot or horseback.^ Africa displays well the rites of water- 
worship. In the East, among the Wanika, every spring has its 
spirit, to which oblations are made ; in the West, in the Akia 
-district, lakes, ponds, and rivers received worship as local dei- 
ties. In the South, among the Kafirs, streams ai'e venerated as 
personal beings or the abodes of personal deities, as when a 
man crossing a river will ask leave of its spirit, or having 
crossed will throw in a stone ; or when the dwellers by a stream 
will sacrifice a beast to it in time of drought, or, warned by ill- 
ness in the tribe that their river is angry, will cast into it a few 
handfuls of millet or the entrails of a slaughtered ox.' Not leas 
strongly marked are such ideas among the Tatar races of the 
North. Thus the Ostyaks venerate the river Ob, and when fish 
is scanty will hang a stone about a rein-deer's neck and cast it 
in for a sacrifice. Among the Buriats, who are professing 
Buddhists, the old worship may still be seen at the picturesque 
little mountain lake of Ikeougoun, where they come to the 

' Tanner, *Narr.* p. 841. Carver, 'Travels,* p. 383 ; Franklin, "Jonniey to 
Polar Sea,' vol. ii. p. 245 ; Lubbock, * Origin of Civilization, pp. 218-20 (contaiot 
details as to water-worship) ; see Brinton, p. 124. 

' Biveroand Tschudi, * Peruvian Ant.* p. 161 ; Garcilaso de la Vegi, 'Comm. 
Real.' i. 10. See also J. G. Miiller, ' Amer. Urrclig.' pp. 258, 260, 282. 

» Krapf, *E. Afr.' p. 198. Steinhausor, 1. c. p. 131 ; Villault in Astioy, vol. 
ii. p. 668; Backhouse, 'Afr.' p. 230; Callaway, 'Zulu Tales,' toL L p^ 90; 
Bastion, 1. c 
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^•ooden temple on the shore, to oflfer sacrifices of milk and 
l>utter and the fat of tlie animals which they burn on the altars. 
So across in Northern Europe, almost every Esthonian village 
has its sacred sacrificial spring. The Esths could at times even 
see the churl with blue and yellow stockings rise from the holy 
brook Wohhanda, no doubt that same spirit of the brook to 
^hoQi in older d.iys there were sacrificed blasts and little 
children ; in newer times, when a German landowner dared to 
build a mill and dishonour the sacred water, there came bad 
seasons that lasted year after year, and the country people burned 
down the abominable thing.* As for the water-worship prevail- 
ing among non-Ar)'an indigenes of British India, it seems to 
reach its climax among the Bodo and Dhimal of the North- 
East, tribes to whom the lucal rivers are the local deities,- so 
that men worship according to their water-sheds, and the map 
is a pantheon. 

Nor is such reverence strange to Aryan nations. To the 
modem Hindu, looking as he still does on a river as a living per- 
Konal being to be adored and sworn by, the Gangts is no solitary 
water deity, but only tlie first and most familiar of the long list 
of Kacred streams.^ Turn to the classic w«)rld, and we but find 
the beliefs and rites of a lower Imrbaric eultun* holding tlieir 
place, consecrated by venerable antiijuity and glorified by new 
pcxjtry and art. To tin* great Olympian assembly in the halls 
of cloud-com]K'lling Zeus, came tlie Uivers, all save Ocean, and 
thither came the nymj>hs who dwell in lovely groves and at the 
springs of streams, aud in the grassy mea<ls ; and th(?y sate 
upon the polished seats : — 

'* OlfTt Til uiv Utirafiuv a.ir<r\Vj v6<r<i» ^CiKtavoiOy 
Ofrf &^a Nu/i^awi', rai r &A<rca fcoAa yruoyraif 
Ka\ fiiyas iroraueilf, koI irttrca wotrjtyTa. 

Sf (TT^i cuBuwr^trtv i<pi(^ayttyf &( :il^ irarpl 
"ll^aiaros voinntv i8uii;n'i w^HnrihttTtTiy, * 

* CaNtrcii, *Vurlosuiij;pn ub-r ili«' Allaisiln n Vulki-r,' p. 11 J, 'Finn. Myth,' 
p. 70. Atkinwm, *SibtrM,' \\ 4U. i»ovlir, * Khstiii Aburgliiib. ClibraiiclM',' 
«d. Kreutzwald, p. fi. 

' iloilgmii, 'Aiior. of Inilin,' p. 104. IIiiiitcM*, * Uiinil H<.>iii;:il,' p. 184. iSeo 
also Lnbhock, 1. c. ; Kurl>c.s Ix-slic, * Karly Kiiccs of ScotluiiJ,* vol. i. p. 1G3, vol. 
iL p. 497. 

> Ward, « Hindoos/ vol. ii. p. 20C, etc. 
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Even against Hcphaistos the Fire-god, a Eiver-god dared 
stand opposed, deep-eddying Xanthos, called of men Skam^:^ 
dros. He rushed do^vn to overwhelm Achilles and bury him i 
sand and slime, and though Hephaistos prevailed against laiiz 
with his flames, and forced him, with the fish skurrying hitker 
and thither in his boiling waves and the willows scorched upon 
his banks, to rush on no more but stand, yet at the word of 
white-armed Here, that it was not fit for mortals' sake to handle 
so roughly an immortal god, Hephaistos quenched his furions 
fire, and the returning flood sped again along his channel : — 

** 'H^trrc, o-xco, rixvov iryaic\4tt' o(f yitp fouccy 
*A0c(yarov $€hy wBt fiporSnf Ulrica arv^tXl(*af. 
*Ci.s t^off' 'H^ioTor 8c irarcff/3«a'« 0f(nri<aif nvp* 
"A^ppoy 8* &(>a KVfia Kariaovro ttiaXii ^UBpou^ 

To beings thus conceived in personal divinity, full worship 
wjis given. Odysseus invokes the river of Scheria : Skamandiw 
had his priest and Spercheios his grove ; and sacrifice was done 
to the rival of Heraklcs, the river-god Acheloos, eldest of the 
three thousand river-children of old Okeanos,* Through the 
ages of the classic world, the river-gods and the water-nymphs 
held their places, till within the bounds of Christendom they 
came to be classed with ideal beings like them in the mythology 
of the northern nations, the kindly sprites to whom offeiingft 
were given at springs and lakes, and the treacherous nixes who 
entice men to a waterv death. lu times of transition, the new 
Christian authorities made protest against the old worship, 
jKussing la\\s to forbiil adoration and sacrifice to fountains — •* 
when Duke Hretislav forbade the still half-pagan country folk 
of Hoheniia to otVer libations and sacrifice victims at springs,' 
ami our kin^ Keud»ert's l\»enitentiale proscribes the like rites, 
*• if any man vow i»r brini: his i»ti'erings to any well" "if one 
hoKl his vitjils at any well." ^ But the old veneration was too 

' Il.»iu.r 11. w. wi. Sro (;l.i.!>:uii.-, •Juv.-ntus MnnJi,* pp. IDO, 345, etc. ftf. 
t i.MM.iv. UmK iii. y li-r. •■ Mjpi r>ii:i. *.!> in^tii'.iiioiieas ijuas viiluii ftdlm^ 
M'tnU'.ii;.!'. I i;i l\iiii. .vm, :,:::.i ^ivo ipur!.! l\ ria ob>cn-aKixii offorentes liliUBiitt 
.sup. \ t..)it, ^ n;.,. ;;,liani \ ii \\\\\.\^ x\ u.i m* i.iJus iuimoldlMnt." 

' r... iiit.ui;.-.. r.viU-::. ... •:•-». "j::!" !iw::.' man hi> jrlmcssaa gchAte othtk* 
<Mii,n,. lo l,«»l.,.i, «>;:,:■ IV. ii». -jrii- i.wj hU w.iLvaii a-t fenignm wrlk 
litiMw*.*' lirinim. MV M." \\ .•.4i«. ^u-. 
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strong to be put down, and with a varnish of Christianity and 
^^metimes the substitution of a saint's name, water-worship has 
«eld its own to our day. The Bohemians will go to pray on tlie 
Tiver-bank where a man has been drowned, and there they will 
cast in an oflfering, a loaf of new bread and a pair of wax- 
candles. On Christmas Eve they will put a spoonful of each 
dish on a plate, and after supper throw the food into the well, 
irith an appointed formula, somewhat thus : — 

*' House-father gives theo greeting, 
Thee by mo entreating : 
Springlety share our fca^t of Yule, 
But give us water to tho full ; 
When the land is plagued with drought. 
Drive it with thy well-spring out." * 

It well .shows the unchanged survival of savage thought in 
modem peasants* minds, to find still in Slavonic lands the verj" 
same fear of drinking a harmful spirit in the water, that has 
been noticed among the Esquimaux. It is a sin for a Bulgarian 
not to throw some water out of everv bucket broujjht from the 
fountain ; some elemental .spirit might be floating on the sur- 
face, and if not thrown out, migiit take up his abode in the 
house, or enter into the l)ody of some one drinking from the 
vessel* Elsewhere in Europe, the list of still existing water- 
rites may be extended. The ancient lake-oftcrings of the South 
of France seem not vet for*;otten in La Lozere, the Bretons 
venerate as of old their sacred springs, and Scotland and Ireland 
can show in parish after parish the sites and even the actual 
survivals of such observance at the holy wells. Perhaps Welsli- 
men no longer offer cocks and hens to St. Tecla at her sacred 
well and church of Llandegla, Imt Coniish folk still drop int<» 
the old holy-wells offerings of j)ins, nails, and rags, exp«*cting 
from their waters cure for disease, and omens fruni their bubbles 
as to Ileal th and marriage.'^ 

' Onihinann, * Alici^laulim aiw rKihmini and Maliroii,' p. 43, ttc. Haiiuw;li 
•SUw. Myth.* p. 2Ifl, eti-. 

■ St. Clair and IJrophy, * Uuli^nria,' j>. 4«. Similar ideas in Grolmrmn, p. 44 
EUenmenger, ' Eutd. Judrntliuiii/ part i. p. 42ti. 

» Maury, • Magic,' et-. p. 159. IJrand, * Top. Ant." vol. ii. i>. 3i>a, itc. Hunt, 
• Pop. Roni. 2Dd Series,' p. 40, etc. Forl^s Leslie, * Early IJacca oi Scotland,* 
ToL L p. 156, etc. 
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Tlie spirits of the tree and grove no less deserve our study fczrsr 
their iUustrations of man's primitive animistic theory of natui — <. 
This is remarkably displayed in that stage of thought where th ^ac 
individual tree is regarded as a conscious personal being, and 
such receives adoration and sacrifice. Wliether such a tret 
looked on as inhabited, like a man, by its own proper life 
soul, or as possessed, like a fetish, by some other spirit whi( 

has entered it and uses it for a body, is often hard to determia ^ 

Shelley's lines well express a doubting conception familiar ^^^^ 
old barbaric thought — 

*' Whether the sonsitivo plant, or that 
Which \('ithin its boughs like a spirit sat 
Ere its outward foim had known decay. 
Now felt this change, I cannot say." 

But this vagueness is yet again a proof of the principle which !— 
have confidently put forward here, that the conceptions of thts:-^* 
inherent soul and of the emljodied spirit arc but modificationaS^*^ 
of one and the same deep-lying animistic thought. The llinti 
of the Malay Peninsula believe in " hantu kayu/* /.e., " tree 
spirits," or " trec-ilemons,'' which frequent every species of tree, 
and afflict men with diseases ; some trees are noted for the 
malignity of their demons.* Among the Dayaks of Borneo, 
certain trees possessed by spirits nnist not be cut down ; if i 
missionary ventured to fell one, any death that happened after- 
wards would naturally be set dowTi to this crime." The belief 
of certain Malays of Sumatra is expressly stated, that certlun 
venerable trees are the residence, or rather the material frame, 
of spirits of the woods.'* In the Tonga Islands, we hear of 
natives laying ofturings at the foot of j)articular trees, with the 
idea of their Inking inhabited by sj)irits.* So in America, the 
Ojibwa medicine-man has heanl the tree utter its complaint 
when wantonly cut down.'' A curious and .•suggestive descriptiim 

' * Jouni. Iml. An-liip.' vol. i. p. 307. 

- n«M'k(T, DyalcM, in '.luurn. lii«l. Arrhip." v«»l. iii. p. 111. 

^ Mursdcn, 'Siiiiiatrn,' p. 301. 

* S. S. Fanner, • Ttmga,' ji. 127. 

* I}ANtian, MVr liauui in %'crgleii:henilcr EthnitIop;if,* in Lazanis & StcinthaTf 
'Zcitachrift fur Vulkerpsychologie,' etc. vol. v. ISGH. 
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bearing on this point is given in Friar Roman Pane's account of 
the religion of the Antilles islanders, drawn up by order of 
Columbus. Certain trees, he declares, were believed to send for 
sorcerers, to whom they gave orders how to shape their trunks 
into idols, and these " cemi " being then installed in teraple- 
liuts, received prayer and inspired their priests with oracles.^ 
Africa shows as well-defined examples. The negro woodman 
cuts down certain trees in fear of the anger of their inhabiting 
demons, but he finds his way out of the difficulty by a sacrifice 
to his own good genius, or, when he is giving the first cuts to 
the great a.sorin-tree, and its indwelling spirit comes out to 
chase him, he cunningly drops palm-oil on the ground, and 
makes his escape while the spirit is licking it up.- A negro was 
once worshipping a tree with an offering of food, when some one 
pointed out to him that the tree did not eat ; the negro answered, 
•' O the tree is not fetish, the fetish is a spirit and invisible, but 
lie has descended into this tree. Certainly he cannot devour 
our bodily food, but he enjoys its spiritual part and leaves 
behind the bodily which we see." ^ Tree- worship is largely pre- 
valent in Africa, and much of it may be of this fully animistic 
kind ; as where in Whidah Bosmau says that " the trees, which 
are the gods of the second rank of this country, are only prayed 
to and presented with offerings in time of sickness, more espe- 
cially fevers, in onler to restore the patients to health;" ^ or where 
in Abyssinia the Uallas made pilgrimage from all ({uarters to 
their .sacred tree Wodanabe on the banks of the Hawash, wor- 
shipping it and i)raying to it for riches, health, life, and every 
blessing.^ 

Tlie position of tree-worship in Southern Asia in relation to 
Buddhism is of particular interest. To this day there are 
districts of this region, Buddhist or under strong Buddhist 
influence, where tree-worship is still displayed with absolute 
clearness of theory and practice. Here in legend a dryad is a 

* Clir. Coloinh<j, cli. xix. ; ninl in PinkcrtoTi, vol. xii. p. S7. 
a hnrUm, • W. & W. Ir. "W. Afr.' pp. 205, 243. 

* Waitx, vol. ii. p. 188. 

* TSoNinun, letter 19, und in Pinkcrton, vol. zvi. ]>. .'ilOO. 

» Krapf, •£. Afr.' p. 77; Pri-hanl, *N. II. of Man,' p. 290; Waitz, vol. ii. 
p. 518. See uldo Mcrolla, ' i.'uv.^o,'' in Pinkcrton, vol. xvi. p. 220. 
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recent investigations, published in his " Tree and Serpent Wor- 
ship," have brought to light an ancient state of tilings which the 
orthodox Buddhist literature gives little idea of. It appears 
from the sculptures of the Sanchi tope in Central India, that in 
the Buddhism of about the 1st century A.D., sacred trees had no 
small place as objects of authorized worship. It is especially 
notable that the representatives of indigenous race and religion 
in India, the Nagas, characterized by their tutelary snakes 
issuing from their backs between their slioulders and curving 
over their heads, and other tribes actually drawn as human apes, 
are seen adoring the divine tree in the midst of unquestionable 
Buddhist suiToundings.^ Tree-worship, even now well marked 
among the indigenous tribes of India, was obviously not abolished 
on the Buddhist conversion. The new philosophic religion seems 
to have amalgamated, as new religions ever do, with older native 
thoughts and rites. And it Ls (]uitc consistent with the habits 
of the Buddhist theologians and hagiologists, that when tree- 
worship was suppressed, they should have slurred over tlie fact 
of its former prevalence, and should even have used the recol- 
lection of it as a gibe against the hostile Brahmans. 

Conceptions like those of the lower races in character, and 
rivalling them in vivacity, belong to the mythology of Greece 
and Borne. The classic thought of the tree inhabited by a 
deity and uttering oracles, is like that of other regions. Thus 
the sacred palm of Negra in Yemen, whoso demon was propiti- 
ated by prayer and sacrifice to give oracular response,- or the 
tall oaks inhabited by the gods, where old Slavonic people used 
to ask questions and hear the answei-s,^ have their analogue in 
the prophetic oak of Dodona, wherein dwelt the deity, " vaUu 
b* ivi in)OyAvi 4>y]yov'' * The Homeric hymn to Aphrodite tells 
of the tree-nymphs, long-lived yet not immortal — they gi-ow 
with their high-topped leafy pines and oaks upon the moun- 
tains, but when the lot of death draws nigh, and the lovely 

» Fei-gusson, 'Tree and Serpent "Worship,* pi. xxiv. xxvi. etc. 
- Tabary in Bsuitian, 1. c. p. 295. 
• ' Hartknoch, * Alt- iinil Xoims Prcusfyn/ part i. ch. v. 
* Sccl'auly, * Ileal -EncyclDpoak*.' Homer. Odyss. xiv. 327, xix. 29i;. 
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trees arc sapless, and the bark rots away and the branches fa TW 

tlieii their spirits depart from the light of the sun : — 

" Kvfjupcu fwf OfKJ^wriw hptfTK^oi fioBvKoKwot, 
at t6B9 vaitTdovffUf 6fM% firya t« (dBtdif r§' 
a7 P* o(fT9 dyrp'ois oUt iStuwroiCiv crorrat* 
Zjjphif fi^w ^woucri «ra2 AfifipoTow flSop ftoMri, 
Koi Tff firr* iSopdrourt KoKhy xop^*^ ^fipw^ovro. 
Tpai 8« ZtiKfiPol Tc jcol tHaKowot 'ApTf i^myt 
fiiayoirr* iw ^i\ifnyTi fivx^ awtUew ipo4trrmp, 
rftCi 8' Afi 1l iKdrai ii^ Spvcr Ot^urdlfnirM 
ytUfoufvpfriP d^vtray M x^t'*^) fiwrianipj^, 
KoAoi, ni\*9dowreUf 4v ot'ptaof inlniXoTffur 

oA.V Stc jcf r 8j^ fAO^ TopttrrfiKp Baifdroto, 
d^DU^rcu ^ir Tpotroy iw\ x^o*^ StVSpfa icoAo, 
^Aot&r 8* &fi^x(pi^0ua4ci, riirrov<ri 8* &v* Jr^oi, 
rwi' 8ff 0* d^v ^vxh Affirci ^ciot ^Afoio. *" ' 

The hamadrvad's life is bound to her tree, she is hurt whec» 
it is wounded, slio cries when the axe threatens, she dies with 
the fallen trunk :— 

** Xoii sino hamadryadis futo cadit arborea traba.'* • 

How personal a creature the tree-nxTuph was to the classic 
mind, is shown in legends like that uf Paraibios, whose fiatther, 
roiraixUoss of the hamadr\-ad's entreat ies. cut down her ancient 
trunk, and in himself and in his ot!spriug suffered her dire ven- 
gi'anoe.* The ethnographio stuJoni timls a curious interest in 
transtormation-myilis like Ovid's, ktvpiug up a«« they do ves- 
tigi's of philosophy of aivhaio tyjv — Daphne turned into the 
la\;r\*l that Ayvllo honours for hor s;iko. the sorrowing sisters of 
riuioihon chaugiui: into trees, wi still dn^pping blood and 
orvius; for mon.*y when tluir shoots are torn.* Such episodes 
nuslia'val [vjtry vvuld still adapt, as in the pathless infernal 
foiv^t whvVio ktU'ttivi dusk-Kavovl tuvs rcveakJ their human 
animation to tl\o Flvriuiino wluii lie plucked a twig. 

' \\\v.:'\ H.".:-Ar. Av*.r\«i. -*r. 

• ■ 

* Aiv/.oij. K1..N*.. Arjix 11 v.:;.-j, ::. irt". S*v W.I.k-.r, ' Chech. GviserL* vol 

ii;. V .■•?. 
« Ousi. MiTAr.ir.'- : 4::. ;i. S4:». vi. C'T. 
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" Allor porsi la xnano un poco ayante, 
£ oolsi un ramoscel da un gran pruno : 
£* 1 tronoo suo gzido : Porclie mi schiante f" > 

or the myrtle to which Ruggicro tied his hippogriff, who tugged 
At the poor trunk till it murmured and oped its mouth, and with 
doleful voice told that it was Astolfo, enchanted by the wicked 
AJcina among her other lovers, 

** D* cntrar o in fera o in fontc o in legno o in sasso." " 

If these seem to us now conceits over quaint for beauty, we 
**^ed not scruple to say so. They are not of Dante and Ariosto, 
"they are sham antiques from classic models. And if even the 
classic originals have become unpleasing, we need not perhaps 
'^proach ourselves with decline of poetic taste. We have lost 
Something, and the loss has spoilt our appreciation of many an 
old poetic theme, yet it is not always our sense of the beautiful 
that has dwindled, but the old animistic pliilosophy of nature 
that is gone from us, dissipating from such fancies their mean- 
ing, and with their meaning their loveliness. Still, if we look 
for living men to whom trees are, as they were to our distant 
fcrefathers, the habitations and embodiments of spirits, wo 
•hall not look in vain. The peasant folklore of Europe still 
knows of willows that bleed and weep and speak when hewn, 
of the fciiy maiden tliat sits within the fir-tree, of that old tree 
in Rugaard forest that must not be felle<l, for an elf dwells 
within, of that old tree on the Heinzenberg near Zell, which 
uttered its complaint wliun the woodman cut it down, for in it 
was Our Lady, whose cliapel now stands upon the spot.*' One 
may still look on where Franconian damsels go to a tree on St. 
Thomas's day, knock thrice solemnly, and listen for the in- 
dwelling spirit to give answer by raps from within, wiiat man- 
ner of husbands they are to have.^ 

In the remarkable document of mythic cosmogony, preserved 
by Eusebius under the alleged authorship of the Plieunician 

' Dante, ' Divina CoiiiTncdia,* IiifiTiio, canto xiii. 
' Arioato, * Orlando Furioso/ <'nnto vi. 

* Grimm, * D. M.* p. (515, etr. Bustiun, ' Dor Buum,' I. c. p. 207 ; IlanuMch, 
« SUw. Myth.* p. 313. 

* Wattke, ' Vulk&abcrglaubc,' p. 57, see 183. 
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Saiichoniathon, is the following passage: "But these first men 
consecrated the plants of the earth, and judged them gods, and 
worshipped the tilings upon which they themselves lived, and 
their posterity, and all before them, and (to these) they made 
libations and sacrifices.** ^ From examples such as have been 
liere reviewed, it seems that direct and absolute tree-worship rf 
this kind may indeed lie very wide and deep in the early his- 
tory of religion. But tlic whole tree-cultus of the world must 
by no means be thrown indiscriminately into this one categoiy. 
It is only on such distinct evidence as has been here put forward, 
that a sacred tree may be taken as having a spirit embodied in 
or attached to it. Beyond this limit, there is a wider range rf 
animistic conceptions connected with tree and forest wowWp. 
Tlic tree may be the s})irit*s perch or shelter or favourite hannt 
Under tliis definition come tlie trees hung with objects whidi 
are the receptacles of disease-spirits. As places of spiritual 
resort, there is no rcjd distinction between the sacred tree and 
the sacred grove. The tree may serve as a scaiFold or altar, at 
once convenient and conspicuous, where oifeiings can be set out 
for some spiritual being, who may be a tree-spirit, or perhaps 
the local deity, living there just as a man might do who had his 
hut and owned liis plot of land around. The shelter of some 
single tree, or the solemn seclusion of a forest grove, is a place 
of worship set apart by nature, of some tribes the only temple, 
of many tribes perliaps the earliest. Lastly, the tree may be 
merely a sacred object patronized by or associated with or sym- 
bolizing some ilivinity, often one of those which we shall pit- 
sently notice iis presidiu'^ over a whole species of trees or other 
things. How all these? c«.)nceptions, from actual embodiment or 
local residence or visit of a demon or deity, down to mere ideal 
association, can blend togetlier, liow hard it often is to distin- 
guish tliem, and yet how in spite of this confu.sitwi they conform 
to tlie animistic theolo2:v in which thev all have their essential 
principles, a few examples will show better than any theoretical 
cominent.'- Take the groups of nuilicious wood-fiends .<«o obviously 

' KiiH«^li. l*ni'p. Kvaii;;. i. 10. 

- Kiirther det.'ViU a-s to tn'c-wi>rshi|i in Ikistian, ' Dcr Hauni,* oic. here cited ; 
LublKK'k * Origin of Civilization,* p. *20G, vtc. ; l-Vrj^nsson, * Tn-e & Serpent 
Worsliip,* etc. 
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devised to account for the mysterious influences that heset 
the forest wanderer. In the Australian bush, demons whistle 
in the branches, and stooping with outstretched arms sneak 
among the trunks to seize the wayfarer ; the lame demon leads 
astray the hunter in the Brazilian forest ; the Karen crossing a 
fever-haunted jungle shudders in the grip of the spiteful " phi," 
and runs to lay an offering by the tree he rested under last, 
fiom whose boughs the malaria-fiend came down upon him ; the 
negro of Senegambia seeks to pacify the long-haired tree- 
demons that send diseases : the terrific cr\' of the wood-demon 
k heard in the Finland forest ; the baleful shapes of terror that 
glide at night through our own woodland are familiar still to 
peasant and poet.^ The North American Indians of the Far 
West, entering the defiles of the Black Moinitains of Nebraska, 
will often hang offerings on the trees or place them on the 
rocks, to propitiate the spirits and procure good weather and 
faulting.* In Soutli America, Mr. Darwin describes the Indians 
oflfering their adorations by loud shouts when they came in 
sight of the sacred tree standing solitary on a hi^di part of the 
Pampas, a landmark visible from afar. To this tree were hang- 
ing by threads numberless offerings such as cigars, bread, meat, 
pieces of cloth, &c., down to the mere thread pidled from his 
poncho by the poor wayfarer who had nothing liettcr to give. 
Men would pour libations of spirits and matc^ into a certain 
hole, and smoke upwards to gratify Walleechu, and all around 
lay the bleached )K)nes of the horses shuightered as sacrifices. 
All Indians made their offerings here, that their horses miglit 
not tire, and that they themselves might prosjier. Mr. Darwin 
reasonably judges on this evidence that it was to the deity Wal- 
leechu that the worsliip was paid, the sacred tree Ix-ing only his 
altar ; but he mentions that the Oauchos think the Indians con- 
mder the tree as the god itself, a good exanipK' of the misun- 
derstanding possil)le in such cases.^ The New Zealanders would 
hang an offering of food or a lock of hair on a branch at a 
landing place, or near remarkable rocks or trees would throw a 

* r>»stun, * DiT Hauin/ 1. r. otr. 
■ Irvin;^, * Astnria,' vol. ii. tli. viii. 
' l>anvin, ' Jonriml,' ji. OS. 
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hunch of rinhes a^ an «:.flfermg to the spirit dwelling there.* 
The Dajaks fasten nurs of their clothes on trees at cross lood^ 
fearinff for their health if thev nezlect the custom:' the Mi- 
ca^sar man halting to eat in the forest will put a morsel of rice 
or fish on a leaf, and lay it 'ju a stone or stump.' The divinities 
of African tribes may dwell in trees remarkable for size and 
a^(;, or inhabit sacred groves where the priest alone may enter.* 
Trees treated as idols by the Congo people, who put calabashes 
of palm wine at their feet in case they should be thirsty;* and 
among West African negro tribes farther north, trees huDg vith 
nigs by the pas.scrs-by, and the great baobabs pegged to hang 
otVorings to, and .serving as shrines before which sheep aw 
sacritu'cHl," display well the rites of tree sacririce, though leaving 
unilotinetl tlio precise relation conceived between deity awl 
Irtv. 

Thi' forest theology that befits a race of hunters is dominant 
still among Turanian tribes of Siberia, as of old it was across to 
l.:>))l:uul. Full well these tribes know the goils of the forest 
X\w Yakuts hang on any remarkably fine tree iron, brass, and 
*Ml\»'r trinkets ; they choose a green spot shaded by a tree for 
;1au spiinc s:uTilice of horses and oxen, whose heads are setup 
'. •, -.V.o Kiiiihs : they oliant their extemporized songs to the Spirii 
,^ ;l.t' Koivst. and hang for him on the branches of the trees 
> , vv; -/ , Vtvuisido otVorings of horsehair, emblems of their moit 
X > ..- ;\\vs,'sv;on. A ohimp of larches on a Siberian steppe, a 
V \ >. .1:, rtxvssis oi a forest, is the sanctuary of a Turanian 
\i r.!\ .^vkv'd idols in their warm fur-coats, each set up 
V ,^; t'* >\\\.\\ t»vo swathed with cloth or tinplate, endlefi 
\ ,\.N-. • ,-.,x .»v.»l |vltry lianging to the trees around, kettles 
^»\N X ,• ,• vv.;;:Vhovus and hou.sehoId valuables strewn as 
^K v . -.v •. .»* j:\^i> J^uoh is the description of a Siberian 

, , N ^. ^ ,■ , v;,^v wlun the oiMitaet of foreign civilization 
X . r v./.* v,:;r.ic *1-^' »"do i»ld ceremonial it must enJ 

. \ \ %» ^. V ^^ . T.»x!i'r. j«, 171, sir l«9. 

■» . * ..» . ^ .■ . •.% S:^ 
x\ ... ^.. \ \ ' :\ Av-\' ^•■' i 1'. i*'^- 

.V '• V ' *•., . . WnV, 'Trivt!}*,' vol. i. p. til, lOd^ 
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by abolishing.^ It is interesting to notice tliat a race otlinolo- 
gically allied to these tribes, though risen to higher culture, may 
daim the distinction of having kept up the must remarkable 
relics of tree-worship in Noithcm Europe. In Estlionian dis- 
tricts, within the present century, the traveller miglit often see 
the sacred tree, generally an ancient lime, oak, or ash, standing 
inviolate in a sheltered spot near the dwelling-liouse, and old 
memories are handed down of the time wlien the first blood of 
a slaughtei'ed beast was sprinkled on its roots, that the cattle 
might prosper, or when an ofiFcring was laid lioneatli the holy 
linden, on the stone where the worshipper knelt on his bare 
knees moving from east to west and back, which stone he kissed 
thrice when he had said, " Receive the food as an offerint; ! *' 
It may well have been an indwelling tree-deity for whom this 
worship was intended, for folklore shows that the Esths recog- 
nized such a conception with the utmost distinctness ; they have 
a tale of the tree-elf who appeared in personal shape outside his 
crooked birch-tree, whence he couhl be summoned by three 
knocks on the trunk and the inquiry, " Is the crooked one at 
home ?" But also it may have l>een the Wood Fathcu- or Tree- 
King, or some other deity, who received sacrifice and answered 
prayer beneath his sacred tree, as in a temple.- If, again, we 
glance at the tree-and-grove worship of the non-Aryan indi- 
genous tribes of British India, we shall gather clear and in- 
structive hints of its inner si^jnificance. In the courtyard of a 
Bodo house is planted the sacred " si j " or euphorbia of Batho, 
the national god. to whom under this representation the 
"deoshi"or priest ofters prayer and kills a pig."^ When the 
Ehonds settle a new village, the sacred cotton-tree must be 
planted with solemn rites, and beneath it is placed the stone 
which enshrines the village deity.* Nowhere, perhaps, in the 
world in these modem days is the original meaning of the sacred 
grove more picturesquely shown than among the Mundas of 

* Castrvi], 'Finn. Myth.' p. S% etc. 191, etc; I-atliam, <Doscr. Elli.' vol. i. 
p. 363 ; Simpson, ' Journey,' vol. ii. p. 261. 

* Bocclcr, 'Ehsten Al>crgluubischo Gobriiuchc,' etc. ed. Krcutzwald, pj), 2, 
112, 146. 

* H'ulgRon, *Abor. of India,' pp. 165, 173. 

* Maopherson, p. 61. 
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Chota-Nagpur, in whose settlements a sacred grove of sal-trees, 
a remnant of the primoBval forest spared by the woodman's axe, 
is left as a home for the spirits, and in thip hallowed place offers 
ings to the gods are made.^ 

Here, then, among the lower races, is surely evidence enough 
to put on their true historic footing the rites of tree and grove 
which we find flourishing or surviving within the range of 
Semitic or Aryan culture. Mentions in the Old Testament 
record the Canaanitish Ashera- worship, the sacrifice under eveiy 
green tree, the incense rising beneath oak and willow and shady 
terebinth, rites whose obstinate revival proves how deeply they 
were rooted in the old religion of the land.^ The evidence of 
these Biblical passages is corroborated by other evidence from 
Semitic regions, as in the lines by Silius ItaUcus which mention 
the prayer and sacrifice in the Numidian holy groves, and the 
records of the council of Carthage which show that in the 5th 
centuiy, an age after Augustine's time, it was still needful to 
urge that the relics of idolatry in trees and groves should be 
done away.^ From the more precise descriptions which lie 
within the range of Aryan descent and influence, examples may 
be drawn to illustrate every class of belief and rite of the forest 
Modern Hinduism is so largely derived from the religions of the 
non-Aryan indigenes, that we may fairly explain thus a con- 
siderable part of the tree-worship of modem India, as where in 
the Birbh{lm district of Bengal a great annual pilgrimage is 
made to a shrine in the jungle, to make offerings of rice and 
money and sacrifice animals to a certain ghost who dwells in a 
bela-trec.* In thoroughly Hindu districts we may see the pip- 
pala (Ficus religiosa) planted as the village tree, the " chaitya- 
taru " of Sanskrit literature, while the Hindu in private life 
plants the banyan and other trees and worships them with divine 

* Dulton, *Kol.s,'in 'Tr. Eth. Soc.' vol. vi. p. 34. Bastian, 'Ocatl. Asien,' 
vol. i. p. 134, vol. iii. p. 252. 

' Deut. xii. 3 ; xvi. 21. Judges vi, 25. 1 Kings xiv. 23 ; xv. 18 ; xviiL 19. 
2 Kings xvii. 10 ; xxiii. 4. Is. Ivii. 5. Jercm. xvii. 2. Ezck. vi. 13; xx. 2& 
Hos. iv. 13, etc. etc. 

' Sil. Ital. IMnico, iii. C75, 690. Ilardmn, Acta Conciliornm, vol. i. For 
further evidence as to Semitic trce-and-grove worship, see Movers, • PhOnizier/ 
vol. i. p. 560, etc. 

* Hunter, 'Knral Bengal,' pp. 131, 194. 
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bonoars.^ Greek and Roman mythology give peifect types not 
only of the beings attached to individual trees, but of the dryads, 
bxina, and satyrs living and roaming in the forest — creatures 
whose analogues are our own elves and fairies of tlie woods. 
Above these gi*aceful fantastic beings are the higher deities who 
liave trees for shrines and groves for temples. Witness the 
description in Ovid's story of Erisichthon : — 

" And Geres' grove he ravaged with the axe, 
They say, and shamed with iron tho ancient glades. 
There stood a mighty oak of age-long strength, 
Pestooned with garlands, bearing on its trunk 
Memorial tablets, proofs of helpful vows. 
Beneath, the dryads led their festive dance, 
And circled hand-in-hand the giant bole." - 

In more prosaic fashion, Cato instructs the woodman how to 
gain indemnity for thinning a holy grove ; he must offer a hog 
in sacrifice with this pmyer, " Be thou god or goddess to whom 
this grove is sacred, pennit me, by the expiation of this pig, and 
in order to restrain the overgrowth of this wood, etc., etc." -^ 
Skvonic lands had their groves where burned the everlasting 
fipB of Piorun the Heaven -god ; the old Prussians venerated the 
holy oak of Romowe, with its drapery and images of tlie gods, 
standing in the midst of the sacred inviolate forest where no 
twig might be broken nor beast slain; and so on down to 
the elder-tree beneath which Pushkait was worshipped witli 
ofierings of bread and beer."^ The Keltic Heaven-god, wliose 
image was a mighty oak, the white-robed Druids climbing the 
sacred tree to cut the mistletoe, and sacrificing the two wliitc 
bulls beneath, are types from another national group.'' Teu- 
tonic descriptions begin with Tacitus, " Lucos ac nemora consc- 
crant^ deorumque nominibus adpcllant secretum illud, qurxl sola 
leverentia vident," and the curious passage which describes tho 
Semnones entering the sacred grove in bonds, a homage to the 

* Boehtlingk & Roth, s. v. * chaitjataru.' "Ward, 'Hindoos,* vol. ii. p. 204. 
' Grid. Metamm. viii. 741. 

* Cato de lU Rustica, 139 ; Plin. xvii. 47. 

* Hanusch, ' Slaw. Myth.' pp. 08, 229. Hartknoch, part i. ch. v. viL ; Griiiiiu, 
•D. M.'p. 67. 

Haxim. Tyr. viii. ; Plin. xvi. 95. 
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ileity that dwelt there ; many a century after, the Swedes were 
still liolding solemn sacrifice and hanging the carcases of the 
slaughtered l)easts in the grove hard by the temple of Up&al.* 
With Christianity comes a crusade against the holy trees and 
groves. Boniface hews down in the presence of the priests the 
Inige oak of the Hessian Heaven-god, and builds of the timber 
a chapel to St. Peter. Amator expostulated with the hunters 
who hung tlie heads of wild beasts to the boughs of the sacred 
pear-tree of Auxerre, " Hoc opus idololatria^ culturae est, non 
Christiana? elegantissimae disciplinae ; '* but this mild persuasion 
not availing, he chopped it down and burned it. Names like 
Holyoake and Holywood record our own old memories of the 
sacred trees and groves, memories long lingering in the tenacioos 
peasant mind. Jacob Grimm even ventures to connect his- 
torically the ancient sacred inviolate wood with the later royal 
forest, «in ethnological argimient which would begin with the 
savage fidoring the Spirit of the Forest, and end with the modern 
landowner preser\'^ing his pheasants.- 

To the modem educated world, few phenomena of the lower 
civilization seem more pitiable than the spectacle of a man 
worshipping a beast. We have learnt the lessons of NatunI 
History at last thoroughly enough to recognize our superioritr 
to t)ur '* younger bi-others," as the lleil Indians call them, the 
creatures whom it is our place not to adore but to understand and 
use. Bv men at lowtT levels of culture, however, the inferior 
animals are viewed with a very different eve. For various mo- 
tives, they have become objects of venei*ation ranking among 
the most important in the lt)wer ranges of religion. Yet I must 
here speak shortly and slightly of Animal-worship, not as want- 
ing in interest, but as over-abounding in difficulty. Wishing 
rather to bring general ])rincij)les into view than to mass unin- 
teqireted facts, all 1 can satisfactorily do is to give some select 
examples from the various groups of evidence, so as at once to 
<lispl;iy the more striking features of the subject, and to trace 
tin* ancient itlens upwaixl from the savage luvt'l far into the 
higher civilization. 

* Tacit. CnTniiiui.i, f>, 3?, etc. ; Oriiiim. * P. M,' j-. CO. 
= Ibid. i». C2, ct.'. 
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First and foremost, uncultured man seems capable of simply 
worshipping a beast as beast, looking on it as possessed of 
power, courage, cunning, beyond his own, and animated like a 
man by a soul which continues to exist after bodily death, 
powerful as ever for good and harm. Then this idea blends with 
the thought of the creature as being an incarnate deity, seeing, 
hearing, and acting even at a distance, and continuing its power 
after the death of the animal body to which the divine sjiirit 
was attached. Thus the Kamchadals, in their simple venera- 
tion of all things that could do them harm or good, worshipped 
the whales that could overturn their boats, and the bears and 
wolyes of whom they stood in fear. The beasts, they thought, 
could understand their language, and therefore they abstained 
from calling them by their names when they met them, but 
propitiated them with certain appointed formulas.^ Tribes of 
Peru, says Garcilaso de la Vega, worshipped the fish and vicuiias 
that provided them food, the monkeys for their cunning, the 
flpaiTOwhawks for their keen sight. The tiger and the bear were 
to them ferocious deities, and mankind, mere strangers and in- 
tmders in the land, might well adore these beings, its old in- 
habitants and lords.* How, indeed, can we wonder that in 
direct and simple awe, the Philippine islanders, when they saw 
an alligator, should have prayed him with gi-eat tenderness to 
do them no harm, and to this end oftered him of whatever they 
had in their boats, casting it into the water.^ Such rites dis- 
play at least a partial truth in the famous apophthegm which 
attributes to fear the origin of religion : " Primos in orbe deos 
fecit timer.'* * In discussing the cjuestiou of the souls of 
animals in a pre\'ious chapter, instances were adduced of men 
aeeking to appease by apologetic phnise and rite the auinuil^ 
they killed.** It is instructive to observe how naturally such 
personal intercourse between man and animal may pass into 
fall worship, when the creature is powerful or dangerous enough 

1 Steller, ' Kamtschatkn,' p. 276. 

• Garcilaso dc la Vega, * Coineiitarios Realcs,* i. eh. ix. otc. 
^ Harsden, * Sumatra,' p. 303. 

< Pctron. Arl). Fragm. ; Statius, iii. Tliob. C61. 

* See aut^, ch. xL 
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to claim it. When the Stieus of Eambodia asked pardon of 
the beast they killed, and offered sacrifice in expiation, they 
expressly did so through fear lest the creature's disembodied 
soul should come and torment them.^ Yet, strange to say, even 
the worship of the animal as divine does not prevent the pro- 
pitiatory ceremony from passing into utter mockery. Thus 
Cliarlcvoix describes North American Indians who, when they 
had killed a bear, would set u]) its head painted with many 
colours, and offer it homage and praise while they performed 
the painful duty of feasting on its body.' So among the Ainos, 
the indigenes of Yesso, the bear is a great divinity. It is true 
they slay him when they can, but while they are cutting him 
up they salute him ^^^tll obeisances and fair speeches, and set 
up his head outside the house to preserve them from misfor- 
time."* In Siberia, the Yakuts worship the bear in common 
with the spirits of the forest, bowing toward his favourite 
haunts with appropriate phrases of prose and verse, in praise of 
the bmvery and generosity of their "beloved uncle." Their 
kindred the Ostyaks swear in the Russian courts of law on a 
bear's head, for the bear, they say, is all-knowing, and will slay 
them if they lie. This idea actually serves the people as a phi- 
losophical, though one would say rather superfluous, explanation 
of a whole class of accidents : when a hunter is killed by a 
bear, it is considered that he must at some time have forsworn 
himself, and now ha,s met his doom. Yet these Ostyaks, when 
they have overcome and slain their deity, will stuff its skin 
with hay, kick it, spit on it, insult and mock it till they have 
satiated their hatred and revenge, and are ready to set it up in 
a yurt as an object of worship.* 

Whether an animal be worshipped as the receptacle or incar- 
nation of an indwelling divine soul or other deity, or as one of 
the myriad representatives of the presiding god of its class, the 
case is included under and explained by the geneiul theory of 

* Mouhot, Mn(lo.China,'vol. i. p. 252. 

- Chrfrlevoix, * Noiivelle France,* vol. v. p. 443. 
=• W. M. Woocl in 'Tr. Eth. Soc' vol. iv. p. 36. 

* Sinipsoii, 'Journey, 'vol. ii. j). 209 ; Ennan, 'Siberia,' vol. i. p. 492 ; Lathami 
• DoscT. Elh.* vol. i. p. 456 ; * Joxirn. Ind. Archip.* vol. iv. p. 690. 
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fetish-woTsliip already discussed. Evidence which displays 
these two conceptions and their blending is singidarly perfect in 
the iflLands of the Pacific. In the Georgian group, certain herons, 
kiogfishers, and woodpeckers were held sacred and fed on the 
Racrifices, with the distinct view that the deities were embodied 
in the birds, and in this form came to eat the offered food and 
give the oracular responses by their cries.^ The Tougans never 
killed certain birds, or the shark, whale, etc., as being sacred 
ihrines in which gods were in the habit of visiting earth ; 
and if they chanced in sailing to pass near a whale, they would 
ofiier scented oil or kava to him.^ In the Fiji Islands, certain 
bunds, fish, plants, and some men, were supposed to have deities 
dosely connected with or residing in them. Thus the hawk, fowl, 
eel, shark, and nearly every other animal became the shrine of 
■ome deity, which the worshipper of that deity might not eat, 
80 that some were even tabued from eating human flesh, the 
shrine of their god being a man. Ndengei, the dull and otiose 
snpreme deity, had his shrine or incarnation in the serpent." 
Every Samoan islander had his tutelary deity or " aitu," appear- 
ing in some animal, an eel, sliark, dog, turth', etc., which species 
became his fetish, not to ])e slighted or injured or eaten, an 
offence which the deity would avenge by entering the sinner s 
body and generating his proper incarnation within him till he 
died.^ The " atua ** of the Now Zealandcr, eorresi>onding with 
this in name, is a divine ancestml soul, and is also apt to 
appear in the body of an animal.^ If wc jklss to Sumatra, we 
shall find that the veneration pai<l by the Malays to the tiger, 
and their habit of apologizing to it when a trap is hiid, is con- 
nected with the idea of tigirs lK.'ing animatc<l by the souls of 
departed men.* In other districts of the world, one of the 
most important casos connected with theso is the worship paid 
by the North American Indian to his medicine-animal, of which 
he kills one specimen to preser\e its skin, which thenceforth 

> Ellis*, * Polyn. Kirs.' vol. i. p. 330. 

' Farmer, 'Tonga,' p. 126; Mariner, vol. ii. p. IOC. 

» Williams, 'Fiji,' vol. i. p. 217, viv. 

* Tunior, • Polynesitt,' p. 23S. 

* Shortlana, * Trafls. of \. Z.' rli. iv. 

* Marsden, * Sumatra,' p. 2V2. 
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receives adoi'ation and grants protection as a fetish.^ In South 
Africa, as has been already mentioned, the Zulus hold that 
divine ancestral shades are embodied in certain tame and harm- 
less snakes, whom their human kinsfolk receive with kindly 
respect and propitiate with food.^ In West Africa, monkeys 
near a grave-yard are supposed to be animated by the spirits of 
the dead, and the general theory of sacred and worshipped cro- 
codiles, snakes, birds, bats, elephants, hyaenas, leopards, eta, 
is divided between the two great departments of the fetish- 
theory, in some cases the creature being the actual embodiment 
or personation of the spirit, and in other cases sacred to it or 
under its protection.^ Hardly any region of the world displays 
so perfectly as this the worship of serpents as fetish-animals en- 
dowed with high spiritual ijualitics, to kill one of whom would 
be an offence unpardonable. For a single description of negro 
ophiolatiy, may be cited Bosman's description from Whydah in 
the Bight of Benin ; here tlie highest order of deities were a 
kind of snakes whicli swarm in the villages, reigned over by that 
huge chief monster, uppermost and greatest and as it were the 
grandfather of all, who dwelt in his snake-house beneath a 
lofty tree, and there received the royal oflFerings of meat and 
drink, cattle and money and stuffs. So heartfelt was the vene- 
ration of the snakes, that the Dutchmen made it a means of 
clearing their warehouses of tiresome visitors ; as Bosman says, 
" If we are ever tired with the natives of this country, and 
would fain be rid of them, wo need only speak ill of the snake, 
at which they immediately stop their ears and run out of 
doors."* Lastly, among the Tatar tribes of Siberia, Castr^ 
finds the explanation of the veneration which the nomade pays 
to certain animals, in a distinct fetish-theory which he thus 
sums up : " Can he also contrive to propitiate the snake, bear, 
wolf, swan, and various other birds of the air and beasts of the 

' Ix)akicl, * Ind. of N. A.' part i. p. 40 ; Cntlin, ' K. A. lud.' voL i. p. 86 ; 
Sclioolcruft, * Tribes,' part I j). 34, part v. p. 652 ; Waitz, vol. iii. p. 190. 

' Sec antfe, p. 7 ; Callaway, * Rel. of Amazulu,* p. 196. 

^ Steinhauser, 'Religion des Ncgers,* 1. c. p. 133. J. L. Wilson, 'W. Afr.' 
pp. 210, 218. Schlegel, ' Ewc-Sprache,* p. xv. 

^ Busman, * Guinea,' letter 19 ; in Pinkerton, vol. xvi. p. 499. See BartoOt 
'Dahome,* ch. iv., xviL 
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field, he has in them good protectors, for in them are hidden 
mighty spirits." ^ 

The cases of a divine ancestral soul worshipped as incarnate; 
in an animal body, form a link between manes-worsliip .and 
beast-worship, and this connexion is made otluTwisc in another 
department of the religion of the lower r.ices, the veneration of a 
particular species of animal by a particular family, clan, or tribe. 
It is well known that numerous tribes of mankind connect them- 
selves with, call themselves by the name of, and even derive tlieir 
mythic pedigi-ee from, some animal, plant, or thing, but most often 
an animal Among the Algonquin Indians of North America, 
the name of such a tribe-animal, as Bear, Wolf, Tortoise, Deer, 
Rabbit, etc., serves to designate each of a number of clans into 
which the race is divided, a man belonging to each such clan 
being himself actually spoken of as a bear, wolf, utc, and the 
figures of these creatures indicating his clan in the native pic- 
ture-writing. Such creatures must be, so far as possible, distin- 
guished from the mere patron-animal of an individual, the 
"medicine ** just mentioned among the American Indians. The 
name or symbol of an Algoncjuin dan-animal is called " do- 
daim," and this word, in its usual form of " totum," has 
become an accepted tenn fimong ethnologists to describes 
similar customary surnames over the worM, the system of 
dividing tribes in this way being called Totemism. The origin 
of totemism of course comes within the domain of mj^lhologj', 
while the social divisions, marriage arrangements, and so forth, 
oonnect<;d with it, form a highly important part of the law and 
custom of mankind at certain stages of culture. It only conies 
within the province of religion so far as the clan-animals, etc., 
are the subjects of religious observance, or are actually treated 
as patron-deities. To some extent this seems to happen among 
the Algonquins themselves, some accounts describing the totem- 
animal as being actually regarded as the sacred object or *' me- 
dicine " or protector of the family bearing its name and sym- 
bol.- This is the case among certain Australian tribes ; a family 

* CLBtren, *Finn. Myth.' ]). 196, sec 228. 

* James, *Lougs Exp.' vol. i. ch. xv, ; John Long, 'Voyages nml Travr-ls, 
1«. 86. Waitz, vol. iii. i». 190. Sot* * Rivly History nf Maiikiml,' p. 286. 
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has some animal (or vegetable) as its " kobong," its friend or 
protector, and a mysterious connexion subsists between a man 
and his tribe-animal, of which species he is reluctant to kill 
one, for it might be his own protector, while if his kobong be a 
vegetable, there are restrictions on his gathering it^ So in 
South Africa the Bechuana people are divided into clans: 
Bakuena, men of the crocodile ; Batlapi, of the fish ; Bataung; 
of the lion ; Bamorara, of the wild vine. A man does not eat 
his tribe animal or clothe himself in its skin, and if he must 
kill it as hurtful, the lion for instance, he asks pardon of it and 
purifies himself from the sacrilege.- So in Asia, among the 
Kols of Cliota-Nagpur, we find many of the Oraon and Munda 
clans named after animals, as Eel, Hawk, Crow, Heron, and they 
must not kill or eat what they are named after ; it is to be 
noticed, however, that this only forms one part of a system of 
tribal food-prohibitions.^ Among the Yakuts of Siberia^ &g&ini 
each tribe looks on some particular animal as sacred, and ab- 
stains from eating it.* These facts seem to indicate not mere 
accidental peculiarities, but a widespread common principle 
acting among mankind in the lower culture. Mr. M'Lennan, in 
a remarkable investigation, has endeavoured to account for 
much of the wide-spread animal-worship of tlie world by con- 
sidering it as inherited from an early "totem-stage of society."* 
If this view be more or less admitted as just, the question then 
arises, what is the origin of totemism ? Sir John Lubbock, in 
his work on the Origin of Civilization,^ and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer," have favoured the idea of its springing from the really 
very general practice of naming individual men after animals; 
Bear, Deer, Eagle, etc., these becoming in certain cases here- 
ditary tribe-names. It must be admitted as possible that such 
personal epithets might become family surnames, and eventu- 
ally give rise to myths of the families being actually descended 

* Grey, 'Australia,' vol. ii. p. 228. 

' Caiialis, * Basutos,' p. 211 ; Livingstono, p. 13. 
3 Dalton in *Tr. Eth. Soc.' vol. vi. p. 80. 

* I^tliam, *Descr. Eth.' vol. i. p. 364. 

* ^. ¥. M'Lennan iii 'Fortnightly Keview,' 1869-70. 

* Lubbock, ' Origin of Ciirilization,' p. 188. 
7 Spencer in 'Fortnightly Keview,' 1870. 
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from the animals in question as ancestoi-s, whence might arise 
many other legends of strange adventures and heroic deeds of 
ancestors, to be attributed to the quasi-human animals whose 
names they bore ; at the same time, popular mystification be- 
tween the great ancestor and the creature whose name he held 
and handed down to his race, might lead to veneration for the 
creature itself, and thence to full animal-worship. All this 
might indeed possibly liappen, and when it did happen it might 
set an example which other families could imitate, and thus 
bring on the systematic division of a whole people into a num- 
ber of tot<;m-clans, each referred to a mythic animal ancestor. 
Yet, while granting that such a theory affords a rational inter- 
pretation of the obscure facts of totcmism, wu must treat it as a 
theory not vouched for by sufficient evidence, and within our 
knowledge liable to mislead, if pushed to extremes. It offers 
plausible yet quite unsound explanations of points of mytho- 
logy and theologj'' which seem to have direct and reasonable 
explanations of their own. Wc may well shrink from using too 
confidently a method of myth-inti.*rpretation which can accoinit 
for solar and lunar nature-myths, by referring them to traditions 
of human heroes and heroines who clianced to bear the names 
of Sun land Moon. As to animal-worship, when we find men 
paying distinct and direct reverence tt) the lion, the bear, or the 
crocodile as mighty superhuman beings, or adoring other beasts, 
birds, or reptiles as incarnations of spiritual deities, we can 
hardly supersede such well-defined developments of animistic 
religion, by s<.?eking their origin in personal naukes of deceased 
ancestorH, who chanced to be called Lion, Bear, or Crocodile. 

The three motives of animal- worship which have been de- 
scribed, viz., direct worship of the animal for itself, indirect 
worship of it as a fetish actetl through l)y a ileity, and veneration 
for it as a totem or n -present utive of a tribe-ancestor, no doubt 
account in no small measure for the phenomena of Zoolatry 
among the lower races, due allowance being also made for th«; 
eflects of myth anil symbolism, of which we may gain frequent 
glimpses. Nothwithstanding the obscurity and complexity of 
the subjf*ct, a survey of Animal-w«nship as a whole may yet 
justify an ethnc»ijrapliic view of its place in tin? liistory of civili- 



i^n-.u. I: 'y^r '.'\7ZL fr:ci :-5 irpeiraiioes aznong the less cultured 
."•it.v- r,: 2«:rit:e -Ii^r Tiiactis ji >iiicii iz kk^ held its place among 
c^rtiCLe? a^iTriHiZJid •..: :!:: -ftdc*? ot nacfocal organization and 
4r.frr-:»:rTi>Tt: r^^iji-.c. -v-r *iiaZ rln-l a reasonable cause for its new 
pi s::i:t iel :Lt :he:r7 f <i;-vel-:pcient and aurvival, whexehy 
i^i-rOi a* dr^z " •TL-.L.T--^- :> -avxze thejIogT have in part con- 
•ic'i-rii ••: "Tcr^a.': in-i -H.Li-iL'y ic ih-fLr original manner, while in 
par: '.h^v CiiTr 'i»reL oLan^Tid ••:• aocommixiaie them to more 
advanrtr*! i-ir.i.-. -.r i-rrrL-i-id £r:!i; :he attacks of reason byheing 
*^t up A? -ai-T^d nivsi-rrl-rr?. Anoi^nt Egypt was a land of sacred 
oats azd jaokjl? ai^d hawks. *vh<>:^ mummies are among us to 
tLL- -iiv. r.i;*: :L^ rea.^:n •:: wh:se worship was a subject too 
:?a.:rrd ::r :h-: FatL'fr .f Hi^t-.ry t :• discuss. Egyptian animal- 
w-irrhip '?«r*:nis :-■ sbr-.v. in a double line, traces of a savage 
aiii^rstry ext»rL'iiE;=: into ai^T* 'yic^ far behind even the remote 
az:::',-:i:y -:: th- Pyramids. Ikitios patronising special sacred 
ajiimal-. incarnate in tL-fir Indies, or represented in their figureE; 
have nowhere t-;-trcr t-samplts than the bull-dynasty of Apis^ 
Honis weariu:^ the head *A hi- sacred hawk, Bubastis and her cat, 
Th'jth and hi< c\Ticoephalus and ibis, the cow-headed Hathor 
and the hippopc-ramus Typhou. Moreover, the local character 
of many of the sacred creatures, worshipped in certain nomes 
yet killed and oaten with impunity elsewhere, fits remarkably 
with that character of tribe-tV'tishes and deified totems with 
which Mr. MLennan's argument is concerned. See the men 
of Oxyr}-nchos reverencing and .sparing the fish oxyrynchoe, 
and those of Latopolis likewise worshipping the latoei At 
Apollinopolis men hated crocodiles and never lost a chance 
of killing them, while the people of the Arsinoite nome dressed 
geese and fish for these sacreil creatures, adorned them with neck- 
laces and bi-acelets, and mumniifii'd tlieni sumptuously when 
they die<l.^ In the modem world tlic most civilized people 
among whom animal-worship vigorously survives, lie within the 
range of Brahnianism, where the sacred animal, the deity incar- 
nate in an animal or investe<l with or synilK)lizeil by its shape, 

> Hr rod. ii. ; Plutnrrh. Df hide & Usiri.le ; Slnib*^ xvii. 1 ; Wilkintiw, 
* Ancient F^?.' vol. i. rh. iv. etc. Hunsen, * E?>pt*« Vhcv in Tniv. IIi»t,' 2Bd 
Julitiun, with notes by Birch, vol. i. 
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may to this day be studied in clear example. The sacred cow 
is not merely to be spared, she is as a deity worshipped in 
annual ceremony, daily perambulated and bowed to by the pious 
Hindu, who offei's her fresh grass and flowers ; Hanuman the 
monkey-god has his temples and his idols, and in liini Siva is 
iacamatc, as Durga is in the jackal ; tlie wise Clanesa wears 
the elephant's head ; the divine king of birds, Garuda, is 
Vishnu's vehicle ; the forms of fish, and boar, and tortoise, wen^ 
assumed in those avatar-legends of Vislmu which are at the 
intellectual level of the Red Indian myths they so curiously 
resemble.^ The conceptions which underlie the Hindu creed 
of divine animals were not ill displayed by that Hindu wlio, 
beinnf shown the pictures of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
with their respective man, lion, ox, and eagle, explained these 
quite naturally and satisfactorily as the avatars or vehicles of 
the four evangelists. 

lu Animal- worship, some of the most remarkable cases of 
development and survival belong to a class from which strikin;^' 
instances have already been taken. Serpent-worship unfortu- 
nately fell years ago into the hands uf speculalivi' writei-s, wh<» 
mixed it up with occult philosopliii'S, Dniidieal mysteries, and 
that portentous nonsense called the '* Arkitu Symbolism," till 
now so\tCT studi'Uts hear the very name of ()i»liiolalry with a 
shiver. Yet it is in itself a rational and instructive subject oi 
inquiry, especially notable for its width of range in mytliolngy 
and religion. We may set out among the lower races, with such 
accounts as those of the Red Indian's reverenc** to the rattle- 
snake, as grandfather and king of >nakes, as a divim- protector 
able to give fair winds or causi- ti-mpests ;- or of the worship of 
great .snakes among the tribes «if Peru liefore tln-y rei-eivc'il the 
religion of the Incas, as to whom an oM author says, "They 
adore the demon when he jircsents himself to tlnin in the figure 
of some beast or serpent, and talks with them."*' Tli«'ncefortli 
such examples of direct Ophiolatry may be traced on into clas.>ie 
and barbaric Europe ; tlu* great serpent which defended the 

' Wanl, • IIin«]i>i>'!,' vul. ii. p. l^ri, f\>: 

' Si-hoolrraft, purt iii. \k :'.3l : llriiit.m, ji. l''.\ i:t-. 

•* Claroilasft ♦le hi Vr;';i, 'C'dTn^nriirids ll«:ili's,' i. !•. 



..--i.lrl : A:L-:l? ^^-i t- ■ t-:.: i-^^ monthlv honev-cakes :^ the 
?-..i-^z j-zl-- "...;: ^Z'l.^iirjL^ in :Le f:rm of the snake (NuUusi 

■ L.r_ !...:• -ii," ^rLi. >-. -il zkt riZiguem plerumque osten- 
!_-. - - :!.. 1: Pr>r.iZ T.rn»:i.:-w..rr^h:p and ofifering of food 
". . "It L .- .. .11 -Likr- . ■ :1t r \i^z. ^-Ir^-r adored bv the Lorn- 
" -iT :- :l1 E.-.r\:i-LT ^ ■: :• ii. Li- Liz.'i^ in-i the guldsmith^ made 
:: :-'.. p;--.n i:: : .LiLi.-.' T: :lii 'lav. Europe has not for- 
,-::rL -L L'^-.rr :jl-.'i :'i. -i.ik-;- that o»jme> with its golden 
.:. - -z-l L-LLi- Liilk .:: .: :Lv civili's pjninger ; the house- 
'Z-^iT. :^zLr: .■.:.I kii.:iv .:: ^.'.i.-ia r*hrn. that cares for the cows 

- i "i-T /rillr^L .^I «i ':- .n-vi'^ •: a Jtath in the family; the 
['xiz .: 1. M-^.L.li -n.^.- v.'..:.:. La'.v a mystic connexion of hfe 

.:. i :.-:'.."::;. ::.: L>\-.:. i ;i:. I L. use wife themselves.* Ser- 
I'.i:- r-"_:r u" i^r:L-.iy .: :Lv d:r^>::»r?t M;»n. was prominent in 
'.,: :_ Li^.L.'^- r/.i^i.r.'r .: > \\\i.\7ii A-^ia. It now even appears 

■ - ".:•.•.. i:iL\i;-:..:L-.i l. i-.-.i:- ilux :ll vi^rlv Indian Buddhism, for 
r"..v r. lipiv.r-r- t' :;.v >.il..L: t-jiv -Kv»w scenes of adoration of 
•'.v rlv -:..i;.'. .1 -:..ik'.-..lv::y :i. l:< ivuiplo. performetl by a race 

:" -.rr'r.:.:-\v.:-L:j»:w.r<. ^^unwivtly rtprosenteil with snakes 
,r.'.v::.^' ir'.n: ::iv:r -iiO';'.«i'.r-, u::*! wh.-so raja himself has afive- 
Lci.-i'. I >L;ikc- urjLiLu' i.'.«>:-\\:<' • v..r his head. Here, moreover. 
:!.o :..:L:a-thv.iv oviiic^ ilto c :.iat.i with ophiolatry. The 
"^ciii-krit Laxi> •ftl.t- >L:ik- . ' i::'iv:a,"* Ucomts also the accepted 
• ;-*:.iiA:i-ii • : it- ailoivr^. mA thu^ mytLolugical iuterpretatioD 
l.a- t. - ivajic. :•• i»-fi>...ijiiblt/ ><.iis«/ L^vmls of seipent-races who 
turii ..111 to 1" -imply stqKiii-wi.isliijipors. tribos who have from 
iliu «l:v:ii»' iLjitili s at ciio*. tliL-ir giiiuric name of Nogas, and 
Willi ii tliLir ;iii;«L:iii'.J aiiOr>iral »kM't'nt troni serpen tn.* In 
«lirt'i iLiii \vav>. tiR'-«- Na;::a tribia uf South Asia are on the one 
haiiii aiialu^iiL^ nt* tlic Snake Indians of America, and on the 
other uf the Oiihi-ki^'Liio ur Si.-rpoiit-racL' of tlic Troad, kindred 



' HiTiKlot. viii. 41. 
- SrT\'ius ail A-lu. V. ?;'•. 

-' IlartkruN-h, * 1'ivusm n.* |i.iii i. ]!]•. 14;). 1C2. 
• (;riiiiiii, •!>. M." p. •;»•<. 

' <JriMiiii, * I). M.' i». •'r»a. Hi^i-lilidl/, * DtutHtlior Glaubo,' vU\ vol. i. p. 146- 
MonniiT, *Tniiliti«n»s rit]iul;iirf.s' p. ♦•44. 

*^ Ftr;rnH.Hon, *Tn'e uiiil SrqN-nt Wur^Iiip.' j». Hitf etc. pi. xxiv. 3l*Iieni 
1. c. ji. TiOtl, ptf. 
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of the vipers >v^hose bite tlicy could cure by touch, and descend- 
ants of an ancient hero transformed into a snake. ^ 

Serpents hold a prominent place in the religious of the world, 
as the incarnations, shrines, or symbols of high deities. Such 
were the rattlesnake worshipj^ed in the Natchez temple of the 
Sun, and the snake belonging in name and figure to the Aztec 
deity Quetzalcoatl;^ the snake as worshipped still by the Slave 
Coast negro, not for itself but for its indwelling deity ; ^ the snake 
kept and fed with milk in the temple of the old Slavonic god 
Potrimpoa;* the serpent-symbol of the healing deity Asklepios, 
who abode in or manifested himself through the huge tame 
snakes kept in his temples ^ (it is doubtful whether this had 
any original connexion with the adoption of the snake, from its 
renewal by casting its ul<l slough, as the aeecpted emblem of 
new life or immortality in later symbolism) ; and lastly, the 
Phoenician serpent with its tail in its mouth, symbol of the 
world an«l of the H^'aviMi-god Taaut, in its original meaning 
probably a mythic w«^rld-snake like the Scandinavian Midgard- 
wunn, hut in the changi»d fancy of latter ages adapted into 
an emblem of eteniity.*^ It scarcely seems proved that savage 
races, in all their mystic contemplations of the serpent, ever 
develoiK'd out of their own minds the idea, to us so familiar, of 
adopting it as a personification (»f evil.' In ancient times, we 
may ascribe this character perhaps t(j the monster whose well- 
known form is to b(? seen on the nnimniy-cases, the Apophis- 
serfx^nt of th(^ Kgyptian Hades; ** and it unecjuivocally belongs 
to the Wicked Serpent of the Zarathu>trians, Aji Uahaka,'' a 
figure which bears so remarkable^ a relation to that of the 
Semitic serpent of Edrn, which may possibly stan<l in hisio- 

^ StnilM, .\iii. 1, 14. 

' J. (;. Muller, *AiiuT. rrn-l.' ].]». tJ-J, fiS;'. 

* .1. H. Schlegcl, * Kwi-S|)i',ii.ln',' p. xiv. 

* Haniisch, 'Slsiw. .Mytli." j.. 1'17. 

* Pausaii. ii. US; .Kiisin. xvi. :}0. Scir Wd-k.-r, M:ii...li. Oottnl.' vol. ii. 
^734. 

• Mnrrob. Siitnmal. i. 0. iMowrs, * rii.-iiizi-r,' Vi-I. i. \k f.OO. 

• I)«:tnilM sucli an in Sr.hiMilrr.il>, ' Ind. Tiib'-s' p'ul i. \*\k 3S, 414, iiiiiy I»it 
aftcriU'il tu ('Ilri^ti.1Il int^'rcourM*. Sn.' Itriiiton, p. 121. 

" l/^pHUis *Tii«lt«-iibiich' ttiul IJircirs trarisl. in i;niiM:i\ * K;,'ypt,' val. v. 

• S|»ie;;il, * Avi'.stii,' tr. by Hli'ek, vol. ii. p. /ii, v--!. iii. p. '\ri. 
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rical connexion with it A wondrous blending of the ancieLi 
rites of Ophiolatry with mystic conceptionR of Gnosticism ap- 
pears in the cultus which tradition (in truth or slander) de- 
clares the semi-Giristian sect of Ophites to have rendered to 
their tame snake, enticing it out of its chest to coil round the 
sacramental bread, and worshipping it as representing the great 
king from heaven who in the beginning gave to the man and 
woman the knowledge of the mysteries.^ Thus the extreme 
types of religious veneration, from the soberest matter-of-fiurt to 
the dreamiest mysticism, find their places in the worship of 
animals.^ 

Hitherto in the study of animistic doctrine, our attention hi* 
been turned especially to those minor spirits whose functiooi 
concern the closer and narrower detail of man's life and its sor- 
roundings. In passing thence to the consideration of dime 
beings whose functions have a wider scope, the transition may 
be well made through a special group. An acute remark rf 
Auguste Comte's calls attention to an important process tf 
theological thought, which we may here endeavour to bring a* 
clearly as possible before our minds. In his " Philosophie Positive. 
he defines <leitios proper as differing by their general awl 
abstract character from pure fetishes (/. e., animated objects). 
the Inmiblu fetish governing but a single object from which * 
is inseparable, while the gods administer a special order of pb^ 
nomena at once in different bodies. When, he continues, i»^ 
similar vegetation of the different oaks of a forest led to a tb^^ 
logical generalization from their common phenomena, "^ 
abstract being thus produced wjis no longer the fetish of a sin; 
tree, but became tlu^ go<l of the forest ; here, then, is the ini 
lectual passage from fetishism to polytheism, reduced to 
inevit^able preponderance of specific over individual idei 
Now this observation of Cumte's mav bt» more inuucdiat^^ 

• K|)ip)ian. Adv. Hutch, xxxvii. Tortullian. Dc rr.rs»Ti|»t. contra Hftivli^^^ 
47. 

• Fiiithor colUTtions of I'viilciice relating to /iNthiti y in ;;rni'rel may I* fo*-^ 
in ]S;kstian, 'DaK Thicr in Seiner niythologisclien Hodrutnng/ in Baatian a 
Hartnmnn^s ' Zvitsclirift fiir Ethnologic/ vol. i. ; Mcinrrs, Hiefu'liichtr «&" 
Keligionon/ vol. i. 

• Comt**, * IMiiloHopliio Positive,' vol, v. p. 101. 
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applied to a class of divine beings which may be accurately 
called species-deities. It is highly suggestive to study the 
crude attempts of barbaric theology to account for the uni- 
formity observed in large classes of objects, l.)y making this 
generalization from individual to specific idc<as. To explain tlie 
existence of what we call a species, they would refer it to a 
common ancestral stock, or to an original archetype, or to a 
species-deity, or they combined these concoj)lions. For such 
speculations, classes of plants and animals otfercd perhaps an 
early and certainly an easy subject. The uniformity of each 
kind not only suggested a common parentage, but also the 
notion that creatures so wanting in individuality, with qualities 
so measured out as it were by line and rule, might not be inde- 
pendent arbitrary agents, but mere copies from a common model 
or mere instruments used by controlling deities. Thus in Poly- 
nesia, as has been just mentioned, certain species of animals were 
considered as incarnations of certain deities, and among the 
Samoans we learn that the question as to the individuality of 
such creatures was actually asked and answered. If, for in- 
stance, a village god were accustomed to appear as an owl, and 
one of his votaries found a dead owl by the roadside, he would 
mourn over the sacred bird and bury it with much ceremony, but 
the god himself would not be thought to be dead, for he remains 
incarnate in all existing owls.^ The North American Indians 
have thus speculated as to the common ancestors or deities 
of species. One missionary notes down their idea as he found 
it in 1634. " Tliev sav, moreover, that all the animals of each 
species have an elder brother, who is as it were the principle 
and origin of all the individuals, and this elder brother is mar- 
vellously great and powerful. The elder brother of the beavers, 
they told me, is perhaps as large as our cabin.** " Another early 
account is that each species of animals has its archetype in the 
land of souls ; there exists, for example, a manitu or archetype 
of all oxen, which animates all oxen.'^ Morgan's comparatively 

* Tamer, * Polynesia,' p. 242. 

- Le Jeune in * Rel. dos Jes. dans la Nouvcllc France,' 1634. p. 13. 
' Lafitau, 'Mteurs des Saiivugcs,' vol. i. p. 370. Sec also Watt/, v-)I. Hi. p. 
194; Schoolcraft, part iii. p. 327. 
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n.-yU-.TTi aoc'.'ir.r o: T.h-=r Irr^-^tiob mentions their belief in a spirit 
f,: *-:if:\i -pc:ci-i>, o: tr-j^s an4i plane*, as of oak, hemlock, maple, 
'^\if,nWx/f:TT\\ T7%.^jf'rjf:TTy, spearmint, tobacco; most objects of 
TthViT^: li'ring thiw Under the care of protecting spirits.^ Ac- 
nhTfVm^ to Father Geronimo Bt>scana, the Acagchemem tribe of 
\^])]f(:T i'.'alifomia fiimL-h a curious parallel to the Samoan 
notion. They worshipped the " panes " bird, which seems to 
have iKten an eagle or vulture, and each year, in the temple d 
e.v:li village, one of them was solemnly killed without shedcbog 
blood, and the body bume<L Yet the natives maintained and 
iiclieved that it was the same individual bird they sacrificed 
rnvh year, and more than this, that the same bird was skdn by 
rmli of the villages.- Among the comparatively cultured 
IN'nivians, Acosta describes another theorv of celestial a^:b^ 
t y()('H. Sp(;«king of star-deities, he says that shepherds venerated 
u <!rrt;iin star called Sheep, another star called Tiger protected 
men from tigers, etc. : " And generally, of all the animals and 
birds there are on the earth, they Injlieved that a like one lived 
in henv<*n, in whose chiirgo were their procreation and increase. 
and thus they .'iccounted of divers stars, such as that they call 
('h.icnna. and Topatorca, and Mamana, and Mizco, and Miqni- 
(|uiri)y. and other such, so that in a manner it appears that they 
\\«Mo drawing towanls the dogma of the Platonic ideas."* The 
dortiino of spooios-(K»itios is perhaps nowhere more definitely 
vfatrd tlian by Castren in his "Finnish Mythology." In his de- 
M-npfion of (lu» Siberian nature- worship, the lowest level is 
« \rinplilied by \\\\' S;uni\veds, whose direct worship of natural 
obiivtji tor thoniM^lves may perhaps indicate the original religious 
rond»ti»ui K^^ the whole Tunuiiaik race. But the doctrine of the 
r»>iu|vuati\rlN oulture^l heathen Finns was at a different stage. 
U.M\^ r\rvN objivt in naturi^ has a " haltia," a guardian deity or 
\. V. ;.s. a Vs u^c x\h\rh was its creator and thenceforth became 
i ;.^ •.: ri;**M' dviiies or g^-nii are, however, not bound 
1» V v^^;,' •.nuiMt^^rx ebjivt. but are fix'e ]x»rsonal l>eings 
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which have movement, form, body, and soul. Tlicir existence in 
no wise depends on the existence of the individual objects, for 
although no object in nature is without its guardian deity, 
this deity extends to the wliole race or species. Tliis asli-tree, 
this stone, this house, has indeed its particular " lialtia,'* yet 
these same " haltiat " concern themselves with other ash-trees, 
stones, and houses, of which the individuals may perish, but 
their presiding genii live on in the species.^ It seems as though 
some similar view ran through the doctrine of more civilized 
races, as in the well-known Egyptian and Grec^k examples where 
whole species of animals, plants, or things, stand as symbolic of, 
and as protected by, particular deities. The thought appears 
with mo.st perfect clearness in the Rabbinical philosophy which 
apportions to each of the 2100 species, of plants for instance, ji 
presiding angel in heavtMi, and assigns this as the motive of the 
Lcvittcal prohibition of mixtures among animals and jilants." The 
interesting likeness pointed out by Father Acosta between these 
crude theological conceptions and the civiliz<*d philosophieal con- 
ceptions which have replaced them, was again brought into view 
in the last century by the Presidi'ut Do Brosses, in comparing 
the Red Indians' archetypes of species with the Platonic arche- 
typal iderts.'* As for animals and plants, the desire of naturalists 
to ascend to primal unity to s«»in<* extent now tlnds satisfaction 
in a theory tracing each sju^cics t<» an origin in a singl»' pair. 
And though this is out of the ({uestion with inanimate ohjects, 
our language seems in suggestive metai)hor to lay hold on the 
same thouiiht, when we sav of a tlozen similar swords, or liar- 
ments, or chairs, that th<'y have th<; same ji(ilff*rii (patronus, as 
it were father), whereby they wore shaj»ed from their i,uitti'i\ 
(materia, or mother substance). 

« rii«trtn, ' Finn. Myth.' j.j.. 10«!, TOO, lt;», ..f. 

• EiNi'iinifii^iT, 'Juiltiitlnini,' jiart ii. p. :.»r'i ; Ijastimi, * Mi'iisih/ vul. iii. p. 
194. 
' Dc IJrowjcs, * I)ieux Ki'tiihi-s/ p. TiS. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ANIMISM— f07£<mwrf. 

H ighcr Deities of Polytlieisin — Human cliaractcristics applied to Deity — Loxxls of 
Spiritual Hierarchy — Polytlieism : its course of development in lower and 
higher Culture — Principles of its investigation ; classification of Deities ac- 
cording to contrnl conceptions of their significance and function — Heaven- 
gwl — Rain-god — Thunder-god — AVind-god — £arth-god — Water-god — Sea- 
god — Fire-god — Sun-go<l — I^Ioon-goil. 

SURVKYING the religious of the world and studying the de- 
scriptions of deity among race after race, we may recur to old 
2)olemical terms in order to define a dominant idea of theology 
at large. Man so hahitually ascribes to his deities human shape, 
human pa,ssions, human nature, that we may declare him an 
Anthropomorphite, an Anthropopathite, and (to complete the 
series) an Antliropophysite. In tliis state of religious thought^ 
prevailing as it has done through so immense a range among 
mankind, one of the strongest confirmations may be found of 
the theor}- here advanced concerning the development of Ani- 
mism. This theory, that the conception of the human soul is 
the very " fons ct origo " of the conceptions of spirit and deity in 
general, has been already vouched for by the fact of human souls 
being held to pass into the characters of gooil and evil demons^ 
and to ascend to the rank of deities. But beyond this, as we 
consider the nature of the great gods of the nations, in whom 
the vastest functions of the universe are vested, it will still be 
apparent that these mighty deities arc modelled on human souk 
that in great measure their feeling and sympathy, their chazacter 
and habit, their will and action, even their material and form, 
display throughout their adaptations, exaggerations and dis- 
tortions, characteristics shaped up)n those of the human spirit 
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The key to investigation of the Dii Mojorum Gentium of the 
world is the reflex of humanity, and as we behold their figures in 
their proper districts of theology, memory ever brings back the 
Psalmist's words, "Thou thoughtest I was altogether as thyself." 

The higher deities of Polytheism have their places in the 
general animistic system of mankind. Among nation after 
nation it is still clear how, man being tlie type of deity, human 
society and government became the model on which divine 
society and government were shaped. As chiefs and kings are 
among men, so are the great gods among the lesser spirits. 
They differ from the souls and minor spiritual beings wliich we 
have as yet chiefly considered, but the diflFerencc is rather of 
Tank than of nature. They are personal spirits, reigning over 
personal spirits. Above the disembodied souls and manes, the 
local genii of rocks and fountains and trees, the host of good 
and evil demons, and the rest of the spiritual commonalty, stand 
these mightier deities, whose influence is less confined to local 
or individual interests, and who, as it pleases them, can act 
directly within their vast domain, or control and operate 
through the lower beings of their kind, their servants, agents, 
or mediators. The great gods of Polytheism, whoso dominion 
thus stretches far and wide over the world, arc not, any more 
than the lower spirits, creations of a civilized theolog}'. In the 
rudest religions of the lower races, their principal types were 
already cast, and thenceforward, for many an age of progressing 
or relapsing culture, it became the work of poet and priest, 
l^end-monger and historian, theologian and philosopher, to 
developc and renew, to degrade and abolish, the mighty lords 
of the Pantheon. 

With little exception, wherever a savage or barbaric system 
of religion is thoroughly described, reigning di'ities make their 
i^pearance in the spiritual world as distinctly as chiefs in the 
human tribe. The.se beings need by no means correspond in 
nature and function between tribe and tribe, yet for the most 
part each is a definite theological figure with a definite meaning 
and origin, and as such recurs in many districts, while its defi- 
nition finds its proper pigeon-hole in the ethnographer s gene- 
ralization. This state of things, comes into view at a glance. 

TOL. II. Q 
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Even among the Australians, above the swarming souH natare- 
spirits, demons, there stand out mythic figures of higher divinity; 
Nguk-woDga, the Spirit of the Waters ; Biam, who gives cere- 
monial songs and causes disease, and is perhaps the same v 
Baiame the creator ; Nambajandi and Wamigura, lords of heaTen 
and the nether world.^ In South America, if we look into the 
theology of the Manaos (whose name is well known in the 
famous legend of El Dorado and the golden city of Manoa), ve 
see Mauari and Saraua, who may be caUed the Grood and Evil 
Spirit, and beside the latter the two Gamainhas, Spirits of the 
Waters and the Forest.^ In Noiih America the description o( 
a solemn Algonquin sacrifice introduces us to twelve donunaflt 
manitus or gods ; first the Great Manitu in heaven, then the 
Sun, Moon, Earth, Fire, Water, the House-god, the Indian con, 
and the four Winds or Cardinal Pointa^ The Polyneaaa*! 
crowd of manes, and the lower ranks of deities of earth, sea, and 
air, stand below the great gods of Peace and War, Oro and Tane 
the national deities of Tahiti and Hualiine, Raitubu the Sky- 
producer, Hina who aided in the work of forming the world, her 
father Taaroa, the uncreate Creator who dwells in Heaven.* 
Among the Laud Dayaks of Borneo, the commonalty of apiriti 
consists of the souls of the departed, and of such beings aa dwell 
in the noble old forests on the tops of lofty hills, or such aa hover 
about villages and devour the stores of rice ; above these are 
Tapa, creator and preser\'cr of man, and lang, who taught the 
Dayaks their religion, Jirong, whose function is the birth and 
death of men, and Tonabi, who made, and still causes to flouridi, 
the earth and ail things thci*eiu save the human race.* In West 
Africa, let us take an example from the theology of the Slave 
Coast, a systematic scheme of all Ucature as moved and quickened 
by spirits, kindly or hostile to mankind. These spirits dwell in 
field and wood, mountain and valley ; they live in air and water; 
multitudes of them have been human souls, such ghosts hover 

» Kyrp, 'Australia/ vol. ii. p. 362 ; Oldficld in *Tr. Etli. Soc' vol iii. pu 
Lang, ' Queensland/ p. 444. 

* Marlins, * Kthnog. Anicr.' vol. i. p. 5S3. 
' Ixwkicl, ' Ind. of N. Amoriro,' part i. p. 43. 

* Ellia, 'Polyn. Ken.' vol. i. p. 322. 

* St John, *Far EaBt,* vol. i. p. 160. 
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about the graves and near the living, and have influence with 
the under-gods, whom they worship ; among these " edrd *' arc 
the patron-deities of men and families and tribes ; through these 
tabordinate beings works the highest god, Mawu. The mis- 
mnaiy who describes this negro hiei-archy quite simply sees in 
it Satan and his Angels.^ In Asia, the Samoyed's little spirits 
that are bound to his little fetishes, and the little elves of wood 
and stream, have greater beings above them, the Forest-Spirit, 
the Biver-Spirit, the Sun and Moon, the Evil Spirit and the 
Good Spirit above all.^ The countless host of the local gods of 
the Khonds pervade the world, rule the functions of nature, and 
control the life of men, and these have their chiefs ; above them 
tank the deified souls of men who have become tutelary gods 
of tribes ; above these are the six great gods, the Rain-god, the 
goddess of Firstfruits, the god of Increase, the god of Hunting, 
the iron god of War, the god of Boundaries, the Judge of the 
Dead ; and above all other gods, the Sun-god and Creator Boora 
Fennu, and his wife the mighty Earth-goddess, Tari Penuu.^ 
Hie Spanish conquerors found in Mexico a complex and syste- 
matic hierarchy of spiritual beings ; numberless were the little 
deities who had their worship in house and lane, grove and 
temple, and from these the worshipper could pass to gods of 
flowers or of pulque, of huntei-s and goldsmiths, and then to the 
great deities of the nation and the world, the figures which the 
mythologist knows so well, Centcotl the Earth -goddess, Tlaloc 
the Water-god, Huitzilopochtli the War-god, Mictlanteuctli the 
Lord of Hades, Tonatiuli and Metztli the Sun and Moon.'^ 
Thos, starting from the theology of savage tribes, the student 
arrives at the polytheistic hierarchies of the Arj^an nations. In 
ancient Greece, the cloud-compelling Heaveu-gf>d reigns over 
aodi deities as the god of War and the goddess of Love, the 
Son-god and the Moon-goddess, the Fire-god and t)ie ruler of 
tlie Under-world, the Winds and Rivers, the nymphs of wood 

* J. B. Schlegcl, ' ftcliliisscl znr Ewe Spracho/ p. xiL ; couipara Bowvii, 
'Yonibft Lang.' in * Smithsoiiifin Contrib.' vol. i. p. xvi. 

' BsRurfediA, in Pinkerton, vol. 1. p. 531. 

* Macphenon, p. 84, etc. 

* ClaTigrro^ 'Mesnco,' vol. ii. ch. L 
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and well and forest.^ In modem India, Brahma-Vi8linu-ST& 
reign prominent over a series of divinities, heterogeneous and 
often obscure in nature, but among whom stand out in dear 
meaning and purpose such figures as Indra of Heaven and 
SClrya of the Sun, Agni of the Fire, Pavana of the Winds and 
Varuna of the Waters, Yama lord of the Under-world, Kina 
god of Love and K&rttikeya of War, Panch&naoa who gita 
epilepsy and Manasd. who preserves from snake-bites, the di?iBe 
Rivers, and below these the ranks of nymphs, elves, demons, 
ministering spirits of heaven and earth — Gandhan'as, Apaaiai^ 
Siddhas, Asuras, Bhi\tas, Rakshasas.^ 

The systematic comparison of polytheistic religions has been 
of late years worked with admirable results. These have been 
due to the adoption of comparatively exact methods, as where 
the ancient Arj^an deities of the Veda have been brought into 
connexion with those of the Homeric poems, in some cases u 
clearly as where we Englishmen can study in the Scandinavian 
Edda the old gods of our own race, whose names stand in local 
names on the map of England, and serve as counters to reckon 
our days of the week. Yet it need scarcely be said that to 
compare in full detail the deities even of clasely connected 
nations, and a fortiori those of tribes not united in language and 
history, is still a difficult and unsatisfactory task. The old- 
fashioned identifications of the gods and heroes of different 
nations admitted most illusoiy evidence. Some had little more 
<^round than similar-sounding names, as when the Hindu 
Brahma and Prajapati were discovered to be the Hebrew Abia- 
ham and Japhet, and when even Sir William Jones identified 
Woilen with Buddha. With not much moi-e stringency, it is 
still often taken as matter of course that the Keltic Beat, whose 
l>enltines correspond with a whole class of bonfire-customs 
among several branches of the Aryan race, is the Bel or the 
Baal of the Semitic cultiis. I'ntortunatelv, classical acholar* 
ship at the Renaissance started the subject on an unsound 
footing, by accepting the Greek deities with the nn'stified shapes 
and perverted names they hail assumeil in Latin literature. That 

' (fladstono, * Juvontiis Muiidi,* cli. rii. etc. 
• Ward, * HindtNW,* tuI. ii. 
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there was a partial soundness in such comparisons, as in identi- 
l^ng Zeus and Jupiter, Hestia and Yesta^ made the plan all 
the more misleading when Kronos came to figure as Saturn, 
Poseidon as Neptune, Athene as Minerva. To judge by example 
yf the possible results of comparative theology worked on such 
principles, Thoth being identified with Hermes, Hermes with 
ICercury, and Mercury with Woden, there comes to pass the 
ifaeurd transition from the Egyptian ibis-headed divine scribe of 
the gods, to the Teutonic heaven-dwelling driver of the raging 
tempest It is not in this loose fashion that the mental pro- 
eeaaea are to be sought out, which led nations to arrange so 
unilarly and yet so diversely their array of deities. 

A twofold perplexity besets the soberest investigator on this 
ground, caused by the modification of deities by development at 
Iiome and adoption from abroad. Even among the lower races, 
gods of long traditional legend and worship acquire a mixed and 
eomplex personality. The mythologist who seeks to ascertain 
the precise definition of the Bed Indian Michabu in his various 
dwiacters of Heaven-god and Water-god, Creator of the Eartli 
and first ancestor of Man, or wlio examines the personality of 
the Polynesian Maui in his relation to Sun, lord of Heaven or 
Hades, first Man, and South Sea Island hero, will sjrmpathize 
with the Semitic or Aryan student bewildered among the 
heterogeneous attributes of Baal and Astarte, Herakles and 
Athene. Sir William Jones scarcely overstated the per- 
plexity of the problem in the following remarkable forecast 
delivered more than eighty years ago, in the first anniver- 
■Biy discoui'sc before the Asiatic Society of Bengal, at a time 
when glimpses of the relation of the Hindu to the Greek Pan- 
theon were opening into a new broad view of comparative theo- 
logy in his mind. " We must not be surprised," lie says, " at 
finding, on a close examination, that the chamctors of all the 
Sigan deities, male and female, melt into each other and at last 
mto one or two ; for it seems a well-founded opinion, that the 
whole crowd of gods and goddesses in ancient Rome, and 
modem V&r&nes [Benares] mean only the powers of nature, and 
principally those of the Sun, expressed in a variety of ways and 
fay a multitude of fanciful names." As to the travelling of 
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gods from country to country, and tlio clianges they are apt to 
suffer on the road, we may judge by examples of what has hap- 
pened within our knowledge. It is not merely that one natkm 
borrows a god from another with its proper figure and attribates 
and rites, as where the Roman worshipper of the Sun might tike 
his choice whether ho would adore in the temple of the Greek 
Apollo, the Egyptian Osiris, the Persian Mithra, or the Syiiin 
Elngabalus. The intercourse of races can produce quainter re- 
sults than this. Any Orientalist will appreciate the wonderful 
hotchpot of Hindu and Ambic language and religion in die 
following details, noted down among rudo tribes of the Nal^f 
Peninsula. We hear of Jin Bumi the Earth-god (Arabic jins 
demon, Sanskrit bh{lmi = earth) ; incense is burnt to Jewajen 
(Sanskrit (]ewa=god) who intercedes with Pirman the supreme 
inWsible deity above the sky (Brahma ?) ; the Moslem Allah 
T^la, with his wife Nabi Mahamad (Prophet Mohammed), 
appear in the Hinduizcd characters of creator and destroyer of 
all things ; and while the spirits worshipped in stones are called 
by the Hindu term of " dewa '' or deity, Moslem conversion has 
so far iniluencod tlie mind of the stone-worshipper, that ho will 
give to his sacred l)oulder the title of a Prophet Mohammed.' 
If we would have examples nearer home, we may trace the evil 
demon Aeshma Daeva of the ancient Persian religion becoming 
the Asmodeus of the book of Tobit, afterwards to find a place 
in the devilry of the middle ages, and to end his career aa the 
Diable Boiteux of Le Sage. Even the Aztec war-god Huitalo- 
pochtli may be found figuring as the demon Vizlipuzli in the 
popular drama of Dr. Faustus. 

In ethnogi-aphic comparisons of the religions of mankind, un- 
less there is evidence of direct relation between gods belonging to 
two peoples, the safe and reasonable principle is to limit the iden- 
tification of deities to the attributes the v have in common. Thus 
it is proper to comjxire tlio Dendid of the White Nile with the 
Aryan Indra, in so far as both are Heaven-gods and Rain-gods; 
the Aztec Touatiuh with the Greek Apollo, in so far as both are 
Sun-gods ; the Australian Baiame with the Scandinavian Thor, 

* ' Joum. IiuL Aroliip." vol. i. pp. 33, 255, 275, 338, voL ii. p. 692. 
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in SO far as both are Thunder-gods. The present purpose of 
displaying Polytheism as a department of Animism does not 
require that elaborate comparison of systems which would be in 
place in a manual of the religions of the world The great 
gods may be scientifically ranged and treated according to 
their fundamental ideas, the strongly-marked and intelligible 
eonceptions which, under names often obscure and personalities 
often mixed and mystified, they stand to represent. It is 
enough to show the similarity of principle on which the theologic 
mind of the lower races shaped those old familiar types of deity, 
with which our first acquaintance was gained in the pantheon of 
classic mytholog}'. It will be observed that not all, but the prin- 
cipal figures^ belong to strict Nature-worship. These may be here 
first surveyed. They are Heaven and Earth, Rain and Thunder, 
Water and Sea, Fire and Sun and Moon, worshipped either 
directly for themselves, or as animated by their special deities, 
or these deities are more fully set apart and adored in anthro- 
pomorphic shape — a group of conceptions distinctly and through- 
out based on the principles of savage fetishism. True, the 
great Nature-gods are huge in strength and far-reaching in in- 
fluence, but this is because the natural objects they belong to 
are immense in size or range of action, pre-eminent and 
predominant among lesser fetishes, though still fetishes them- 
8elve& 

In the religion of the North American Indians, the Heaven- 
god displays perfectly the gradual blending of the material 
sky itself with its personal deity. In the early times of French 
colonization. Father Brebouf describes the Hurons addressing 
themselves to the earth, rivers, lakes, and dangerous rocks, but 
above all to heaven, believing that it is all animated, and 
some powerful demon dwells therein. He describes them as 
speaking directly to heaven by its personal name " Aronhiatd ! " 
Thus when thev throw tobacco into the fire as sacrifice, if 
it is Heaven they address, tlicy say "Aronhiatel (Heaven I) 
behold my sacrifice, have pity on me, aid me ! " They have 
recourse to Heaven in almost all their necessities, and respect 
this great hotly above all creatures, remarking in it particularly 
something divine. They imagine in the sky an " oki," i. e. 
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demon or power, which rules the seasons of the year and con- 
trols the winds and waves. They dread its anger, calling it to 
witness when they make some important promise or treaty, say- 
ing, Heaven hears what we do this day, and fearing chastisement 
should their word be broken. One of their renowned soroeren 
said, Heaven will be angry if men mock him ; when they ciy 
every day to Heaven, Aronhiate ! yet give him nothing, he will 
avenge himself. Etymology again suggests the divine sky as the 
inner meaning of the Iroquois supreme deity, Taronhiawagon 
the " sky-comer " or " sky-holder," who had his festival about 
the winter solstice, who brought the ancestral race out of the 
mountain, taught them hunting, marriage, and religion, gave 
them corn and beans, squashes and potatoes and tobacco, and 
guided them on their migrations as they spread over the land. 
Among the North American tribes, not only does the concepticw 
of the personal divine Heaven thus seem the fundamental idea of 
the '' Master of Heaven," the Heaven-god, but it may expand 
into a yet more general thought of divinity in the Great Spirit 
in Heaven.^ In South Africa, the Zulus speak of the Heaven as 
a person, ascribiug to it the power of exercising a will, and they 
also speak of a Lord of Heaven, whose wrath they deprecate 
during a thunderstorm. In the native legends of the Zola 
princess in the country of the Half-Men, the captive maiden 
expostulates personally with the Sky, for only acting in an 
ordinary way, and not in the way she wishes, to destroy her 
enemies : — 

" Listen, yon heaven. Attend; mayoya, liston. 
Listen, heaven. It does not thunder with loud thunder. 
It thunders in an undertone. What is it doing ^ 
It thunders to produce rain and change of season." 

Thereupon the clouds gather tumultuously ; the princess sings 
again and it thunders terribly, and the Heaven kills the 
Half-Men round about her, but she is left unhanncd.' West 
Africa is another district where the Heaven-god reigns, in whose 

' Brcbvuf in * Kel. d«s. Jcs.*, 163(S, p. 107 ; LafitJiu, * Mocun ilei Samrtgri 
Am^rifiuninfl,* to], i. p. 132. Schoolcraft, ' Iroquois,' ]». 3rt, etc 237. Briatoa, 
• Myths of New World,' pp. 48, 172. J. G. MtiUer, * Amor. L'rrclig/ p. 119. 

' Callaway, • Zulo Talei,' vol. i. p. 208. 
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attributes may be traced the transition from the direct concep- 
tion of the personal sky to that of the supreme creative deity. 
Thus in Bonny, one word serves for god, heaven, cloud ; and in 
Aquspim, Yaukupong is at once the highest go<l and the weather. 
Of this latter deity, the Nyankupon of the Oji nation, it is re- 
marked by Riis : " The idea of him as a supreme spirit is obscure 
and uncertain, and often confounded with the visible heavens 
or sky, the upper world (sorro) which lies beyond human reach ; 
and hence the same word is used also for heavens, sky, and even 
for rain and thunder." i The same transition from the divine 
aky to its anthropomorphic deity shows out in the theology of 
the Tatar tribes. The rude Samoyed's mind scarcely if at all 
aqN&TBtes the visible personal Heaven from the divinity united 
with it under one and the same name, Num. Among the more 
coltored Finns, the cosmic attributes of the Heaven-god, Ukko 
the Old One, display the same original nature ; he is the ancient 
of Heaven, the father of Heaven, the bearer of the Firmament, 
the god of the Air, the dweller on the Clouds, the Cloud-driver, 
the shepherd of the Cloud-lambs.- So far as the evidence of 
language, and document, and ceremony, can preserve the record 
of remotely ancient thought, China shows in the highest deity 
of the state religion a like theologic development. Tien, Heaven, 
is in personal shape the Shang-ti or Upper Emperor, the Lord of 
the Universe. The Chinese books may idealize this supreme 
divinity ; they may say that his command is fate, that he re- 
wards the good and punishes the wicked, that he loves and 
protects the people beneath him, that he manifests himself 
through events, that he is a spirit full of insight, penetrating, 
fearful, majestic. Yet they cannot refine him so utterly away 
into an abstract celestial deity, but that language and history 
still recognize him as what he was in the beginning, Tien, 
Heaven.' 

> Waitz, * Anlhroiwlogie,' vol. ii. p. 168, etc. ; Burton, * W. & AV. fr. W. Afr.' 

^7«. 

* Cutrtfn, * Finn. Myth.' j). 7, etc. 

* PUth, ' Religion und CuUus der Alten Chinescn,' part i. p. 18, etc. ; ]Nirtii. 
|i. 82 ; Doolittle, •Chinese,' vol. ii. p. 306. Sco Max Miillcr, * Ix'cturcs,* 2d. S. 
pL 437 ; Legge, 'Confucius,' p. 100. For further evidence as to savage and bar- 
buje WDiship of the Heaven as Supreme Deity, sco cba}). xvii. 
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With such evidence perfectly accords the history of the 
Heaven-god among our Indo-European race. The being adored 
by the primitive Aryan was — 



<( 



. . . . the whole circle of the hcaTons, for him 

A sensitive existence, and a God, 

With lifted hands inyokod, and songs of praise/ 



«« 



The endencc of Aryan language to this effect has been set 
forth with extreme clearness by Professor Max MuUer. In the 
first stage, the Sanskrit Dyu (Dyaus), tlie bright sky, is taken 
in a sense so direct that it expresses the idea of day, and the 
storms are spoken of as going about in it ; while Greek and 
Latin rival this distinctness in such terms as iphios, " in the 
open air/' ^vbLos, "well-skyed, calm/' sub divo, "in the open 
air/* sub Jove frigido, '' under the cold sky/* and that graphic 
description by Ennius of the bright firmament, Jove whom all 
invoke : — 



C( 



Aspice hoc sublime candens, quern invocant omnos Jovcm.' 



In the second stage, Dyaus pitar, Heaven-father, stands in the 
Veda, as consort of Frith ivi m&tar, Earth-mother, ranked high 
or highest among the bright gmls. To the Greek he is Zcvr 
'jraTTjp, the Heaven-father, Zeus the All-seer, the Clood- 
compeller, King of Gods and Men. As Max Muller writes : 
*' There was nothing that could be told of the sky that was not 
in some form or other ascribed to Zeus. It was Zeus who 
rained, wlio thundered, who snowed, who hailed, who sent the 
lightning, who gathered the clouds, who let loose the winds, who 
held the rainl>ow. It is Zeus who orders the days and nights, 
the months, seasons, and years. It is he who watches over the 
fields, who sends rich harvests, and who tends the flocks. Like 
the sky, Zeus dwells on the highest mountains ; like the sky, 
Zeu.s embraces the eartlj ; like the sky, Zeus is eternal, un- 
changing, the highest god. For goo<l and for evil, Zeus the sky 
and Zeus the god are wedded together in the Greek mind, lan- 
guage triumphing over thought, tradition over religion." The 
same Aryan Heaven-father is Jupiter, in that original name 
and nature which he bore in Rome long before they arrayed 
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lum in the borrowed garments of Greek myth, and adapted 
him to the ideas of classic philosophy.^ Thus, in nation after 
nation, took place the great religious development by which the 
Father-Heaven became the Father in Heaven. 

The Rain-god is most often the Heaven-god exercising a 
qiecial function, though sometimes taking a more distinctly 
individual form, or blending in characteristics with a general 
Water-god. The Dinkas of the White Nile, with a thought 
which travellers in their land can well understand, seem to 
identify their heaven-dwelling Creator with the all-producing 
Great Rain^ under the name of Dendid ; among the Damaras 
the highest deity is Omakuru the Rain-giver, who dwells in the 
§u North ; while to the negro of West Africa the Heaven-god 
■ the rain-giver, and may pass in name into the rain itself.^ 
Flachacamac, the Peruvian world-creator, has set the Rain-goddess 
to ponr waters over the land, and send down hail and snow.^ 
The Altec Tlaloc was no doubt originally a Heaven-god, for he 
holds the thunder and lightning, but he has taken especially the 
afttribates of Water-god and Rain-god ; and so in Nicaragua the 
Bain-god Quiateot (Aztec quiahuitl=rain, teotl=god) to whom 
diildren were sacrificed to bring rain, shows his larger celestial 
natnie by being also sender of thunder and lightning.^ The 
Bain-god of the Khonds is Pidzu Pennu, whom the priests and 
elden propitiate with eggs and arrack and rice and a sheep, and 
invoke with quaintly pathetic prayers. They tell him how, if he 
will not give water, the land must remain unploughed, the 
ioed will rot in the ground, they and their children and cattle 
will die of want, the deer and the wild hog will seek other 
haunts, and then of what avail will it be for the Rain-god to 
lelent, how little any gift of water will avail, when there shall 
be left neither man, nor cattle, nor seed ; so let him; resting on 

> Max Mailer, *Lpctun>s,*2ii(l Scries, p. 4*25 ; Grimm, *D. M.' cli. ix. ; Cicero 
St Katnrm Deomm. iii. 4. Conucxion uf the Sanskrit Dyu witli the Scandinavian 
lyr and the Anglo Saxou Tiw is perhaps rather of etymology than definition. 

* Lqean, ' Le Haut-Nil,* etc. in Kcv. D. BI. Apr. 1, 62. Waitz, ' Anthropolo- 
gb,* ToL ii. p. 169 (W. Afr.) p. 416 (Damnnu*). 

' Markluun, ' QnlchnaGr. and Die' p. 9 ; J. O. Miiller, 'Araer. Urrel.* pp. 
n8»86S. 

« Ibid. pp. 496.9 ; OTiedo, 'Nicaragua,' pp. 40, 72. 
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Til 11": «i:il x i*jf mnziiTA,^:* if "VEs^fd izii^ the Tallejis, till the 
:-;i:i::i:r-j»:cr ":«rrs: vhi tLr i.c-ps- cc ibe s^veUing rice, till the 
":et5ir iTLiiit* s: zuiz.zr^^ n. liir creai aiKi &TOured land, that 
ziii:L f i-r::-f r^iikl ':•= "I'lni-^ei iriii; arrrmg up the game.^ "With 
Tt-^nV?: i.--e.«r:0:»p?Al rrzjesfe lir Kol tiibes of Bengal oon- 
siiiiT :l-.::r iTti:: ii-iTT ^hrhrg Bzitl Greax Mountain, to be 
lit ?>i.-"-j:.i:. ILu-i.:;^ B::rz. ;'r»r :•: iLt- most conspicaous hills 
:«: tIt ziLr.i'j^i ziulz L:»iiLLl i:: Cr'C»ta-Xagpur, is the deity 
iiL^s-.c .■: L:* i^r "-'J:. Esi-rf ihr rfcin* oome on, the women 
:lin": :":- LIU l-:*! ": j iLr "riTe* :.f iLe pahans. with girls drum- 
nii^ •: : rj^rrr .Crr-i-r> -•: i-ilk ii:i licl-leaves. which are put on 
■Ji: £i: r.i.'ii l: tL^ "i.r. TLf i. 'Le wives of the pahamg kneel 
TJiii "..'.s-Lei L:iT i^£ :i;T:ic iLr deiiy. beseeching him to 
r.-. ' '-r zr.ji* sr'is.iiik'i'Lf riii^ TbeT^hake their heads violentlj 
if '.IrT rt::-:ri:-: "ilif TdT-rr, Till ibev wort themselTes into a 
•T-.i^ «j_i :lr r_.T-:n:Ti.: ":»f-?:n:e« icvoluntaiy. They go on 
Ti uf 'B-JLy pfsn: L^Tii-j. ::11 & il-i-jd i< seen; then they rise, 
T^r :!-. ir.:n>. .^i iii::^ :':.e kuimn on the ixxrk, till Maiaag 
BurjLs rr-fT«: -?*£ :•: :i.v:r pr^j^r is Leard in the distant ninibling 
».: ■.i"i.i-.r. ai..: ::.ry ^:. L.inr rej vicing. They must go £utiiig 
t: '.It 11. v.::.:. ir.: >:at :Ltri :i!l ihrre is ** a sound of almndanee 

m 

K : T2^-." T. : ■: L ::.vv *«.: thtua down to eat and drink. It i& said 
r:.::. ^a;.y> o:u:t5 licrVr^ evening, but the old women 
rf^- li.eir o"An moment for l>eginning the CmL* 
I: \*.\^< :.^ Ukk> iho Heaven-i^-J thai in old tlavs the Finn 
iun;ec w!:;. >uo:i prayers : — 

•• I'kko. thoa. O GoJ -bove us. 
Thou. O Father in the heavens. 
Thou who mlest xa tho cload-land. 
And the little cloud-lambs leadesst. 
Send us down the nin from heaven. 
Make the clouds^ to dxx)p with honey. 
Let the drooping com look upwmrd. 
Let the gruin with plenty mstle." ^ 

' MacpbiTKin, * India,* pp. $9, 3^. 

* Dalton, Kula, in *Tr. Eth. See.* vol. ri. p. 34. Comparr I Kings zniL 

3 Castr^D, 'Finn. Mjth.' p. 30 ; Kalewala, Rune ii. 317. 
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Quite like this were the classic conceptions of Z^i/9 vmo^, Jupiter 
Pluvius. They ai-e typified in the famous . Athenian prayer 
recorded by Marcus Aurelius, " Rain, rain, O dear Zeus, on the 
plough-lands of the Athenians, and the plains ! '' ^ and in Pet- 
ronius Arbiter's complaint of the irreligion of his times, that 
now no one thinks heaven is heaven, no one keeps a fast, no 
one cares a hair for Jove, but all men with closed eyes reckon 
up their goods. Aforetime the ladies walked up the hill in 
their stoles with bare feet and loosened hair and pure minds, 
and entreated Jove for water; then all at once it rained 
bocketsfuU, then or never, and they all went home wet as 
drowned rats.^ In later ages, when drought parched the fields 
of the mediffival husbandman, he transferred to other patrons 
the functions of the Rain-god, and with procession and litany 
aoogfat help from St. Peter or St. James, or with more of my- 
thological consistenc)', from the Queen of Heaven. As for our- 
selves, we have lived to sec the time when men shrink from ad- 
dressing even to Supreme Deity the old customary rain-prayers, 
for the rainfall is passing from the region of the supernatuml, 
to join the tides and seasons in the realm of physical science. 

The place of the Thunder-god in polytheistic religion is 
similar to that of the Rain-god, in many cases even to entire 
coincidence. But his character is rather of wrath than of 
beneficence, a character which we have half lost the power to 
xealice, since the a<jonizin<j terror of the thunderstorm which 
appals savage minds has dwindled away in oui-s, now that we 
behold in it not the manifestation of divine wrath, but the 
restoration of electric e<iuilibrium. North American tribes, as 
the Mandans, heard in the thunder and saw in the lightning the 
clapping wings and flashing eyes of that awful heaven-bird 
which belongs to, or even is, the Great Manitu himself." Tiie 

* Marr. Antouiii. v. 7. " ^vxh 'ABtiifaicty, Ihtov, Jhtow^ i ^iXc ZfO, icari t^i ipo^ 
fta rm¥ *A9iitmictv jcol rm¥ Vf8(c»y.*' 

3 Petron. Arbiter. Sat xliv. "Antca Mtolatn ilmnt iiudis iicdibus in clivum, 
pMus capilliH, mentibuH paria, ft Jovciu .'uiuuiii rxorulmiit. Itiw|iic Ktatini 
nrccfttim plovcbat : ant tnnc ant nuntinnni ; vt omncii redibant udi tanquani 
nram." Sec Orimm, ' J). M.' p. IGO. 

» Pr. Max V. Wi«l. • N. Amer.' vol ii. j.p. 152, 223 ; J. O. MUllcr, p. 120 ; 
Wftitz, Tol. iii. p. 179. 
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Dacotas could show at a place called ThandeF4zacks» near the 
source of the St. Peter^s River, the footprints of the thnnder- 
bird five and twenty miles apart It is to be noticed that these 
Sioux, among their varied fancies about thunder-birds and the 
like, give unusually well a key to the great thunderbolt-myth 
which recurs in so many lands. They consider the lightning 
entering the ground to scatter there in all directions thunder- 
bolt-stones, which are flints, &c., their reason for this notion 
being the veiy rational one, that these siliceoos stones actoally 
produce a fla.sh when struck.^ In an account of certain Carib 
deities, who were men and are now stars, occurs the name of 
^fvavacou, who was changed into a great bird ; he is captain of 
the huiTicane and thunder, he blows fire through a tube and 
that is lightning, he gives the great rain. Rochefort describes 
the oflVct of n thundcrstonn on the partly Europeanized Caribs 
of tlie Wi*st Indies two centuries ago. When they perceive its 
appn^acl), ho says, they quickly betake themselves to their 
cabins, and range themselves in the kitchen on their little seats 
mar the firo ; hiding their faces and leaning their heads in their 
hands and on their knees, they fall to weeping and lamenting in 
thoir jargon **Mal)oya mouche fache centre CaraYbe," L e, Maboya 
(tho evil demon) is very angry with the Caribs. This they say 
also whon there comes a hurricane, not leaving off this dismal 
oxcroisr till it is over, and there is no end to their astonishment 
that the Tliristians on these occasions manifest no such aiHiction 
iuul fciiW' Tho Tupi tribes of Brazil are an example of a race 
aniouir whom the Thunder or the Thunderer, Tupau, flapping 
his roK^tial wini^ and flashing with celestial light, was dcve- 
IojhhI into the vorv roprosontativo of highest deity, whose name 
Mill stands among tlioir Christian descendants as the equivalent 
of (uhI/ In Ouuiana. it was the Sun whose anger was be- 
toktnrd by the thunder and lightnini::; while in the district of 
PaluiKu. tho i^ivat mother of the gods, it was she herself who 
thus puni.NiuHl lior jH»oplo for nrgloct of sacrifice.* In Peru, a 

* Ki'.iiiii;, •N.irr.' \.«1, i. \\ 407; K^Minaii, * I^'<:oii<ls of Sioux,* p. 71 ; Briii- 
Ion. |v \:*\\ id-. : Mv Ml' (\tv. *Ri]iti8t liitliaii MiviiuiiR,* p. 863. 

• IV U lUihk 'I'livaiU-!*.'")!. JSO ; liWIi.'fort, • Ili><« Allti^e^• p. 431. 

» IV U,i. • Noiu» Orliis* XV. 'J, W*iit/, vol. iii. p. 417; J. «. Miillcr, ^ 

•j:o. 
« iiiiii, p v:\ 
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nughty and far-worshipped deity was Catequil the Thunder- 
god, child of the Heaven-god« ho who set free the Indian race 
from out of the ground by turning it up with his golden spade, 
he who in thunder-flash and clap }iurls from his sling the small 
round smooth thunderstones, treasured in the villages as fire- 
fetishes and charms to kindle the flames of love.^ 

In Africa^ we may contrast the Zulu, who perceives in thunder 
and lightning the direct action of Heaven or Heaven's lord, with 
the Yoruba, who assigns them not to Olorun the Lord of Heaven, 
but to a lower deity, Shango the Thunder-god, whom they ciiU 
also Dzakuta the Stone-caster, for it is he who, (as among so 
many other peoples who have forgotten their Stone Age) flings 
down from heaven the stone hatchets which are found in the 
ground, and preserved as sacred objects/-^ In the religion of the 
Kamchadals, Billukai, the hem of whose garment is the rain- 
bow, dwells in the clouds with many spirits, and sends thunder 
and lightning and rain.^ Among the Ossctes of the Caucasus 
the Thunderer is Ilya, in whose name mythologists trace a 
CSuristian tradition of Elijah, whose fiery chariot seems indeed 
to have Ijccn elsewhere identifled with that of tlie Tliunder- 
god, while the highest peak of yEgiiia, once the sejit of Paii- 
hellenic Zeus, is now called Blount St. Elias. Among certain 
Moslem schismatics, it is even tlie historical Ali, cousin of Mo- 
hammed, who is enthroned in the clouds, where the thunder is 
his voice, and the lightning Ihe lush wherewith he smites the 
wicked.^ Among the Turanian or Tatar race, the European 
branch shows most distinctly tlui figure of the Thunder-god. 
To the Lapps, Tiermes appears to have In'on the Heavcn-gixl, 
especially conceived as Aija the Tlnuider-god ; of old they 
thought the Thunder (Aija) to be a living being, hovering in 
the air and hearkening to the talk of men, smiting such as 

■ Brinton, p. 153 ; II<'rn*ni, * IinliuH Oriiili-iitJilfs,' !)<*•:. v. 4. .1. H. ^lullrr, 
pi 327. See Prcsrott, * Pcni,* vol. i. ]i. M. 

* BowGn, • Yoruba I^ng.* p. xvi. in 'Sinitlwniiaii ('«»ntr.* vol. i. Si'ft nnrtoii, 
' Ddiomr,' vol. ii. )>. 142. Details as to tliun'l<;r-a\«'s, tio. in * Karly Hist of 
Hankind/ ch. viii. 

* StcUer, • KaintKchatkn,' p. 260. 

* Klcmm, *C. C vol. iv. \t, 85. (OHSotcs, etc.) S.-i- Wtlckcr, toI. i. p. 170 ; 
Grimm, *D. M.* p. 158. Uuttiaii, 'Mciisch/ vol. ii. \t. 423 uMi-scit.}. 
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fpir-k^ oc Lid in aa unseemly way; or, as some said, the 
HiiL'icr-c:-! U the ft>e of s-^rcerers, whom he drives from heaven 
and >sii:cs. and then it b* that men hear in thunder-peals the 
htirtlitij^ Ci" Lis arr*jw^. as he speeds them from his bow, the 
Rainbc^. In Finnish p-x-try. likewise, Ukko the Heaven-god 
is T>.-ir:rJkve^i wi:h such attnbuteSi. The Runes call him 
Tb-mderer. he ^ptc^iks through the clouds, his fiery shirt is the 
I'lrA <::n:i-i:l:'vid. we hear of his stones and his hammer, he 
dashes his nery swoni and it lightens, or he draws his mightj 
rainbc^. ITkko's b«?w. to shoot his fiery copper arrows, where- 
wi:h nien would :nv.:ke him to smite their enemies. Or when 
:: is dark in Lis heavenly house he strikes fire, and that if 
lijjhininc. T' this dav the FinlanJers call a thunderstom 
an ■■ ukko/' r iin " ukkonen." that is, *' a little ukko,* 
an.l when :: Li^rhrens ti.oy say, " There is Ukko striking 
nrv '. " '• 

What is the Aryan v.vrioeption of the Thunder^^od, bat i 
poetic el:ilvrat;:'ii of tho-Lrhts inherited from the savage state 
thR'^ugh wl;:ch the primitive.* Aryans had passed ? The Hindu 
Thunder-covl is the Heaven-ir-xl Indra, Indra*s bow is the rain- 
Ivw. luvira hurls the tivanderbolts. he smites his enemies* he 
smites the drjgon-eloi:d<. ;\nd the rain pours down on earth, 
and the sun shines fonh aj^iin. The Veda is full of India*i 
srlories: "Now will I siiii: the feats of ludra, which he of the 
ihuiidcrK'U did K-i old. He smote Ahi. then he poured forth 
the waters : he divided tlie rivers of tlie mountains. He smote 
Ahi by the ui^>untain : Tva^htar forged for him the glorious 
Ix^lt." — " Whet. O siroiii; ludra. the heavy strong red weapon 
ag:iin<t the enemies I *' — • >I:iy the axe (the thunderbolt) appear 
with the light ; may tlie red one Maze forth bright with splen- 
dour!" — 'When Indra hurls ajjain and again his thunderbdt, 
ilien ihoy Wlieve in the brilliant g^xl." Xor is Indra merely a 
great g^xl in the ancient Aryan p;intliei^n. ho is the very patron- 
deity of the invading Arj'au nice in India, to whose help they 
Kn^k in their condicts with the Jark-skinneil tribes of the land. 
" Destroying the Dasyus. Indra protecteil the Aryan colour"— 
" Indra protected in battle the Aryan worshipper^ he subdued 

> Costren, * Finn. Myth/ p. 30, etc. 
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the lawless for Mann, he conquered the black skin." ^ This 
Hindu Indra is the offspring of Dyaus the Heaven. But in the 
Ghpeek religion, Zeus is himself Zeus Kcrauneios, the wieldcr of 
the thunderbolt, and thunders from the cloud-capped tops of 
Ida or Oljmpos. In like manner the Jupiter Capitolinus of 
Rome is himself Jupiter Tonans : 

" Ad penetrale Numoe, Capitolinumquo Tonaiitcin.** - 

Thus, also, it was in accurate language that tlio old Slavonic 
nations were described as adoring Jupiter Tonans as their 
highest god. He was the cloud-dwclliug Heaven-god, his 
weapon the thunder-bolt, the lightning-tiasli, liis name Perun 
the Smit«r (Perkun, Perkunas). In tlie Lithuanian district, 
the thunder itself is Perkun ; in past times the peasant would 
cry when he heard the thunder peal " Dewe Perkune apsaugog 
mas ! — God Perkun spare us ! " and to this day he says, " Per- 
kunas gravja ! — Perkun is thundering ! " or " Wezzajs barrahs ! — 
the Old One growls l"** The old German and Scandinavian 
theology made Thunder, Donar, Thor, a special deity to rule the 
clouds and rain, and hurl his crushing hammer through the air. 
He reigned high in the Saxon heaven, till the days came 
when the Christian convert liad to renounce him in solemn 
&rm, '* ec forsacho Thunare ! — I forsake Thunder 1 " Now, his 
survival is for the most part in mere verbal form, in the ety- 
mology of such names as Dounersberg, Thorwaldsen, Thursday.* 
In the polytheism of the lower as of the higher races, the 
Wind-gods are no unknown figures. The Winds themselves, 
and especially the Four Winds in their four regions, take name 
and shape as personal divinities, while some deity of wider 
range, a W^ind-god, Stonn-god, Air -god, or the mighty 
Heaven-god himself, may stand as compellcr or controller of 
breeze and gale and tempest. We have already taken as ex- 
amples from the Algonquin mythology of North America the 

» 'Rig- Veda,* I 32. 1, 55. 5, 130. 8, 165 ; iii. 34. 9 ; vi. 20; x. 43. 9, 89, 9. 
Uax Mullcr, 'Lectures/ 2iid S. p. 427; *Cliips,' vol. i. p. 42, vol. ii. p. 323. 
Seelluir, 'Sanskrit Texts.' 

* Homer, IL viii. 170, xvii. 595. Ovid. Fast. ii. 69. See Max MttUer, 
'Lectures/ L C ; Welcker, Tirieeh. Gotterl.' vol. ii. p. 194. 

* Hanusch, 'Slaw. Myth.' p. 257. 

* Grimm, ' Deutsche Myth.' ch. viii. Edda ; Oylfnginniug, 21, 44. 
▼OL. II. R 
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foiir winds whose native legends have been versified in " Hia- 
watha;" Mudjekeewis the West Wind, Father of the Winds of 
Heaven, and his children, Wabun the East Wind, the morning* 
bringer, the lazy Shawondasee the South Wind, the wild and 
cruel North Wind, the fierce Kabibonokka. Viewed in their 
religious aspect, these mighty beings correspond with four of 
the great manitus sacrificed to among the Delawares, the West, 
South, East, and North ; while the Iroquois acknowledged i 
deity of larger grasp, Gaoh, the Spirit of the Winds, who holds 
them prisoned in the mountains in the Home of the Winda' 
The Polynesian Wind-gods are thus described by Ellis : " The 
chief of these were Vcromatautoru and Tairibu, brother and 
sister to the children of Taaroa, their dwelling was near the 
great rock, which was the foundation of the world. Hurricanes^ 
tempests, and all destructive winds, were supposed to be con- 
fined within them, and were employed by them to punish 
such :ts neglected the worship of the gods. In stormy weather 
their compassion was sought by the tempest-driven mariner at 
sea, or the friends of such on shore. Liberal presents, it was 
supposed, would at any time purchase a calm. If the first 
failed, subsequent ones were certain of success. The same 
means were resorted to for procuring a storm, but with less cer- 
tainty. Whenever the inhabitants of one island heard of in- 
vasion from those of another, tliey immediately carried huge 
offerings to these deities, and besought them to destroy by 
tempest tlie liostile fleet whenever it might put to sea. Some 
of tho most intelligent people still think evil spirits had for- 
merly great power over the winds, as they say there have been 
no such fearful storms since they abolished idolatry, as there 
were before." Or, again, the great deity JIaui adds a new com- 
plication to his eni«;matic solar-celestial character by appearing 
as a Wind-iTod. In Tahiti he was identified with the East 
Wind ; in New Zealand he holds all the winds but the west in 
liis hands, or he imprisons them with great stones rolled to the 

» Srh.MiUmft, ' Aljiio. Kt-s.' vul. i. p. 139, vol. ii. p. 214 ; Loekiel, port L pi 
in ; Wait/., vol. iii. p. IHO. Mor|piii, 'InM|uoijs* p. 157 : J. H. BliUler, pu W; 
Kiuth«>i-Aiiicnriin I'vidrnro in Hriiitou, * Myth«uf Nvw World,* pp. liO, 74 ; LYui« 
*(;ninliiiiil/ 'jtl? iSilUgikMrtok, ^Vpather•M)>i^it) ; Do la Koixiv, * Canibos,' pi 
fiiio irarili Star ruruiuoii, iiiukci the billows ami iipscta canovs). 
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months of their caves, save the West Wind wliich he cannot 
catch or prison, so that it almost always blows.^ To the Kam- 
chadal, it is Billukai the Heaven-god who comes down and 
drives his sledge on earth, and men see his traces in the wind- 
drifted snow.^ To the Finn, while there are traces of subordinate 
Wind-gods in his mythology, the great ruler of wind and storm 
is Ukko the Heaven-god;'* while the Esth looked rather to 
Tuule-ema, Wind's Mother, and when the gale shrieks he will 
still say " Wind's mother wails, who knows what mothers shall 
wail next" * Such instances from AUophylian mythologj' •* show 
types which are found developed in full vigour by the Aryan 
nces. In the Vcdic hymns, the Storm-gods, the Maruts, toss the 
doads across the surging sea ; Indra tlie Heaven-god, with the 
swift Maruts who break through the stronghold, finds in their 
hiding places the bright cows, the days." No effort of the Red 
Indian's personifying fancy in the tales of the dancing Paup- 
puk-kecwis the Whirlwind, or that fierce and shifty hero, Ma- 
nabozho the North- West Wind, can more than match the 
description in the Iliad, of Achilles calling on Boreas and 
Zephyros with libations and vows of sacrifice, to blow into a 
Uase the funeral pyre of Patroklos — 

** . . . . Lis prayer 
Swift Iris heard, and boro it to the WiudH. 
They iu tho hall of gusty Zcphyrus 
Were gathered round the feast ; iu haste appearing. 
Swift Iris on the stony threshold stood. 
They saw, and rising all, besought her each 
To sit beside him ; she with their rccjuests 
Befusod compliance, and addressed them thus," &c. 

iEolus with the winds imprisoned iu his cave has the office of 
tho Red Indian Spirit of the Winds, and of the Polynesian 

■ ElIiM, •Polyn. R«*s.* vol. i. y. Z20 (ooni|iaro with tin* Maori Timpi.'st-god 
Tkwhirimatea, (irey, 'Polyn. Myth.' p. 5) ; Si liiiTun, * Waiitleii4aj;r der Nciwcc- 
liadcr,' etc p. 85 ; Yutc, * New Zeuliiml,' i». 111. Sec ul»o Mariner, * Tonga Is.* 
Tol. ii. p. 115. 

* Steller, ' Kamschatkii,' ]•. 200. 

' Caatrtn, ' Finn. Myth.' pp. 37, fiS. 

* UoGcler, pp. 106, 147. 

' SiHi also Kleniiu, 'Cultur-Gesch.* vol. iv. p. S5 (Cirrassiau Watt-r-^^nd an«l 
Wind-god). 

* ' Rig.Vedfl/ tr. by Max MUllor, i. C. .'J, 10. 7. 
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Maui. With quaint adaptation to nature-myth and even to 
moral parable, the Harpies, the Storm-gusts that whirl and 
snatch and dash and smirch with eddying dust-clouds, become 
the loathsome bird-monsters sent to hover over the table of 
Phineus to claw and defile his dainty viands.^ If we are to 
choose an Aryan Storm-god for ideal grandeur, we must seek 
him in 

*< . . . . tho hall where Bunic Odin 
Howls his war-song to tho gale." 

Jacob Grimm has defined Odin or Woden as " the all-pene- 
trating creative and formative power." But we can hardly 
ascribe such abstract conceptions to his barbaric worshippers. 
As little may we seek his real nature among the legends which 
degrade him to a historical king of Northern men, an " Othinus 
rex." Sec the All-father sitting cloud-mantled on his heaven- 
seat, overlooking the deeds of men, and wo must discern in 
him the attributes of the Heaven-god. Hear the peasant say 
of the raging tempest, that it is " Odin faring by ; " trace 
the mythological transition from Woden's tempest to the 
" Wiitende Heer," the " Wild Huntsman " of our own grand 
storm-myth, and we shall recognize the old Teutonic deity 
in his function of cloud-compeller, of Tempest-god.* The 
"rude Carinthian boor" can show a relic from a yet more 
primitive stage of mental history, when he sets up a wooden 
bowl of various meats on a tree before his house, to fodder 
the wind that it may do no harm. In Swabia, Tyrol, and the 
Upper Palatinate, when the storm rages, they will fling a spoon- 
ful or a handful of meal in the face of the gale, with this for- 
mula in the last-named district, " Da Wind, hast du Mehl fiir 
dein Kind, aber aufhoren musst du I" ^ 

The Earth-deity takes an important place in polytheistic 
religion. The Algonquins would sing medicine-songs to Me- 
sukkummik Okwi, the Earth, the Great-Grandmother of alL In 

' Homer, II. xziii. 192 (Lord Dcrby*8 trans.) Odys. xx. 66, 77 ; ApoUon. 
Khod. Argonautica; Apollodor. i. 9. 21 ; Virg. ^n. i. 66; Wclcker, 'Criecb. 
Gutter].' vol i. p. 707, vol. iii. p. 67. 

' (trimm, 'Deutsche Myth.' pp. 121, 871. 

« Wuttke, *I>eiit«che Volksabergl.' p. 86. 
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Iier charge (and she must be ever at home iu her lodge) are 
left the animals whose flesh and skins are man's food and 
clothing, and the roots anil medicines of sovereign power to 
heal sickness and kill game in time of hunger ; therefore good 
Indians never dig up the roots of which their medicines are 
made, without depositing an offering in the earth for Mesuk- 
kummik Okwi.^ In the list of fetish-deities of Peruvian tribes, 
the Earth, adored as Mamapacha, Mother Earth, took high 
subordinate rank below Sim and Moon in the pantheon of the 
Incas, and at harvest-time gi'ound corn and libations of chicha 
were offei'cd to her that she might grant a good harvest.^ Her 
rank is similar in the Aquapim theology of West Africa ; first 
the Highest God in the firmament, then the Eiirth as univei*sal 
mother, then the fetish. The ncgi-o, ofleriiig his libation before 
some gretit undertaking, thus calls upon the triad ; " Greater ! 
«ome drink 1 Earth, come drink ! Bosumbra, come drink ! " ^ 

Among the indigenes of India, the Bygah tribes of Sconee 
^ow a well-marked worshij) of the Earth. They call her 
" Mother Earth " or Dhurteemah, and before praying or eating 
their food, which is looked on always as a daily sacrifice, they 
invariably offer some of it to tlu^ earth, before using the name 
of any other god.* Of all religions of the world, perhaps that 
of the Khonds of Orissa gives the Earth-goddoss her most 
remarkable place and function. Boora Pennu or Bella Pennu, 
the Light-god or Sun-god, created Tari Pennu the Earth- 
goddess for his consort, and from them were born the other 
great gods. But strife arose between the mighty parents, and 
it became the wife's work to thwart the good creation of her 
husband, and to cause all physical and moral ill. Thus to the 
•Sun-worshipping sect she stands abhorred on the bad eminence 
of the Evil Deity. But her 4>wn sect, the Earth-worshipping 
sect, seem to hold i<leas of her nature which arc more ])rimitive 

'Tanner's 'Narrative,' |». 193; Lusk'u-l, 1. c. Si-e alsa Itochefiirt, Mies 
Antnies,* i>. 414 ; J. (l Miiller, p. 178 i.\iitillcs). 

' Gan-iluMO <lo la V'l^x-'^, ' (ounneutarius llcale<i,* i. 10; liivero ft Tschudi, 
p. 161 ; J. 0. Miiller, p. MiK 

* Waitz, * Anthn)poloj;i«',* vol. ii. p. 17^. 

* 'Keportof Kthnolo;^ca] Coinniitteo, Ju1>bulixin- Kxliibition,' 1866-7. Xag- 
pore, 1808, part ii. p. £4. 
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uiid genuine. The functioixB irhkL tber Mcribe to her, and the 
rites with which they propitiate her. disphj her as the Earth- 
mother, raised by an intensely agricnlmnl race to an extreme 
hcigtit of divinity. It was she who with drcfs of her blood 
inado the soft muddy ground harden into firm earth ; thus men 
loarnt tu offer human victims, and the whole earth became finn ; 
tho pastures and ploughed fields came into use, and there were 
cat tie and sheep and poultry for man's service ; hunting began, 
and there were iron and ploughshares and harrows and axes, 
and tho juice of the palm-tree ; and love arose between the sons 
and daughters of tho people, making new households, and society 
with it.s relations of father and mother, and wife and child, and 
tlu' Ih^iuIs iH'twecu ruler and subject. It was the EJiond Earth- 
i^nltloss who was propitiated witli those hideous sacrifices^ the 
Nuppix'ssii^n of which is matter of recent Indian history. With 
iliuuvs ami drunken orgies, and a mystery play to explain in 
dnunatio dialogue the purpose of the rite, the priest ofiered 
Tari l\'nnu her siwriHce, and prayed for children and cattle and 
)Hni)try and brazoii ])ots and all wealth ; eveiy man and woman 
wish^sl a >\'ish. and they tore the slave-victim piecemeal, and 
spivad tho nun-sols over the fields they were to fertilize.^ In 
Noithoni Asia, also, among the Tatar races, the oflSce of the 
K.ivih doity is stnnigly and widely marked. Thus in the nature- 
\*vmn!»u* of tho Tunguz and Buraets, Earth stands among the 
vi^wito! d*.\ initios. It is especially interesting to notice among 
i o Kv.-.v.N a transition like that just oUierveil from the god 
K.M^vi^ lo ilio Hoavon-gixl. In the designation of Haa-ema, 
K;t*:'- :",o:!nt. jiivou to tho earth itself, we seem to trace sur- 
\ \ .<: -\»:n t!u* stjj^* of diivot nature-worship, while the passage 
V- . , .vvA;ot*.ou of a divine Wing inhabiting and ruling the 
■ .« . <: x.,:vx;.iiN\\ IS ituikixl by the use of the name Maan emo, 
>,.* ■ X -'..*i>,vv ts*! tiio auoiont subterranean goddess whom 
«.,v ,•: cx'x u* v.*.Ako tho jinuss slux)t thick and the thousand- 
X •',.-..: h'.jiV.. or mijjht ovon entreat to rise in person 
, , Av.\^ to j:*.\o thorn stivngtlu The analogy of 
' ;\* ■o-.v::,'» .^•AH't^ ^ith tho definition of the divine 
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pair who reign in Finn theology : as Ukko the Grandfather is 
the Heaven-god, so his spouse Akka the Grandmother is the 
Heaven-goddess.^ Thus in the ancient nature-worship of China, 
the personal Earth holds a place below the Heaven. Tien and 
Tu are closely associated in the national rites, and the idea of the 
pair as universal parents, if not an original conception in Chinese 
theology, is at any rate developed in Chinese classic symbolism. 
Heaven and Earth receive their solemn sacrifices not at the hands 
of common mortals but of the Son of Heaven, the Emperor, and 
his great vassals and mandarins. Yet tliuir adoration is national ; 
they are worshipped by the jjeoplo who offer incense to them on 
the hill-tops at their autumn festival, they are adored by suc- 
cessful candidates in competitive examination, and, especially 
and appropriately, the prostration of bride and bridegroom be- 
fore the father and motlier of all things, the ** worshipping of 
Heaven and Earth," is the all-important ceremony of a Chinese 
marriage.* 

The Vedic hymns commemorate the goddess Prithivt, the 
broad Earth, and in their ancient strophes the modem Brah- 
mans still pray for benefits to mother Earth and father Heaven, 
side by side : — 

" Tanno VAto mayobliu vdtu bhcshajam tanrnfitd Prithivt tatpitft 
Dyauh." ' 

Greek religion shows a transition to have taken place like that 
among the Turanian tribes, for the older simpler nature-deity 
Gaia, Ftj vairwv iirfrrjp, Earth the All-Mother, seems to have 
fiiided into the more anthropomorphic Demeter, Earth-Mother, 
whose eternal fire bunied in Man tinea, and whose temples 
stood far and wide over the land which she made kindly 
to the Greek husbandman^ The Romans acknowledged her 
plain identity as Terra Mater, Ops Mater.*^ Tacitus could rightly 

> Geoigi, 'Reiac im Ruiw. Kuiih.' vol. i. pp. 275. 317. CastiiSn. • Finn. Myth. 
p. 86, etc 

" Plath, • Religion der Alton Chincscn/ part i. pp. 36, 73, partii. p. 82. Dvo' 
little, •Chinese,' vol. i. pp. 86, 354, 413, vol. ii. pp. 67, 330, 455. 

* • Rig- Veda,' i. 89. 4. cti;. etc. 

< Welckcr, • Oriech. (iotterl/ vol. i. p. 385, etc. 

* Varro de Ling. I^t. iv. 
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recognize this deity of his own land among German tribes, wor- 
shippers of " Ncrthum (or, Hertham), id est Terram matrem/* 
Mother Earth, whose holy grove stood in an ocean iAe, whose 
chariot drawn by cows passed through the land making a season of 
peace and joy, till the goddess, satiated with mortal conversation, 
was taken back by her priest to her temple, and the chariot and 
garments and even the goddess herself were washed in a secret 
lake, which forthwith swallowed up the ministering slaves— 
*' hence a mysterious terror and sacred ignorance, what that 
should be which only the doomed to perish might behold."^ 
If ill these modern days we seek in Europe traces of Eartb- 
worship, we may find them in curiously distinct survival in 
Germany, if no longer in the Christmas food-offerings buried 
in and for the earth up to early in this century,^ at any rate 
among Gypsy hordes. Dewel, the great god in heaven (dewa, 
deus), Ls rather feared than loved by these weatherbeaten 
outcasts, for he harms them on their wanderings with his 
thunder and lightning, his snow and rain, and his stars interfere 
with their dark doings. Therefore they curse liim fouUy when 
misfortune falls on them, and when a child dies, they say that 
Dowel has eaten it. But Earth, Mother of all good, self- 
existing from the beginning, is to them holy, so holy that they 
take heed never to let the drinking-cup touch the ground, 
for it would become too sacred to be used by men.^ 

Water-worship, as we have seen, may be classified as a special 
department of religion. It by no means follows, however, that 
savage water-worshippers should necessarily have generalised 
their ideas, and passed beyond their particular water-deities to 
arrive at the conception of a general deity presiding over water 
as an element. Divine springs, streams, and lakes, water-spirits^ 
deities concernotl with the clouds and rain, are frequent, and 
nianv details of them are cited here, but I have not succeeded 
in Hnding among the lower races any divinity w'hosc attributes, 
fairly criticized, will sliow him or her to be an original and 
absolute elemental Water-god. Among the deities of the 

• Taiit. Connaiii:!. 4<>. Griniin. ' l>»iit!Mlu* M}th.' p. 22l>, etc. 

• Wuttkr, * DfUtMlie Volksabcij;!.' p. 87. 

• Liibini, • Dii* Zix*?uiuT,* pp. 30, SI. 
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DakotaSy the master-spirit of their sorcery and religion is said 
to be Unktahe the god of the water, who with his associates 
dwells beneath the sea, and appears to men in dreams.^ In the 
Mexican pantheon, Tlaloc god of rain and waters, fertilizer 
of earth and lord of paradise, whose wife is Chalchihuitlicue, 
Emerald-Skirt, dwells among the mountain-tops where the 
clouds gather and pour down the streams.- Yet neither of 
these mythic beings approaches the generality of conception 
that belongs to full elemental deity, and even the Greek Nereus, 
though by his name he should be the very pei'sonificAtion of 
water (yrjpds), seems too exclusively marine in his home and 
&mily to be cited as the Water-god. Nor is the reason of this 
hard to find. It is an extreme stretch of tlio power of theolo- 
gical generalization to bring water in its mpiad forms under 
one divinity, though each individual body of water, even the 
smallest stream or lake, can have its personal individuality or 
indwelling spirit. 

Islanders and coast-dwellers indeed live face to face with 
mighty water-deities, the divine Sea and the great Sea-gods. 
What the sea may seem to an uncultured man who first 
beholds it, we may learn among the Lampongs of Sumatra : 
*' The inland people of that country arc said to pay a kind of 
adoration to the sea, and to make to it an offering of cakes and 
siweetmeats on their l)eholding it for the first time, deprecating 
its power of doing them mischief." ^ The higher stage of such 
doctrine is where the sea, no longer itself jK^rsonal, is considered 
SB ruled by indwelling spirits. Thus Tuaraatai and Ruahatu, 
principal among m«arine deities of Polynesia, send the sharks to 
execute their vengeance. Hiro descends to the depths of the 
ocean and dwells among the monsters, they lull him to sleep in 
a cavern, the Wind-god profits by his al)sencc to raise a violent 
storm to destroy the boats in which Hiro's friends are sailing, 
but, roused by a friemlly spirit-messenger, the Sea-^^od rises to 
the surface and <[uells the tempest.^ This South Sea Island 

* Sclioulriiift, • Iiiiliuu Trilu"*/ pjirt iii. p. 485. 
' Cluvi^irro, vol. ii. p. H. 

' Marwlcii, *Suinatr.i,' p. 301 ; wjo nl.so o03 0'JW»1"*)' 

* KUia, 'Polyii. Kes.' vol. i. p. 328. 
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myth might well have been in the Odyssey. We may point to 
the Guinea Coast as a barbaric region where Sea-worship sur- 
vives in its extremcst foim. It appears from Bosman's aooouDt, 
about 1700, that in the religion of Whydah,the Sea ranked only 
as younger brother in the three divine orders, below the Seipents 
and Trees. But at present, as appears from Captain Burton's 
evidence, the religion of Whydah extends through Dahome, and 
the divine Sea has risen in rank. " The youngest brother of 
the triad is Hu, the ocean or sea. Formerly it was subject to 
chastisement, like the Hellespont, if idle or useless. The En- 
no, or ocean priest, is now considered the highest of all, a fetiih 
king, at Whydah, where he has 500 wives. At stated times ke 
repairs to the beach, begs ' Agbwe,' the . . . ocean god, not to be 
boisterous, and throws in rice and com, oil and beans, doth, 
cowries, and other valuables. ... At times the King sends u 
an ocean sacrifice from Agbome a man carried in a hammodi 
with tlio dress, the stool, and the umbrella of a caboceer;t 
canoo takes him out to sea, where he is thrown to the sharks."* 
Whik; in these descriptions the individual divine personality rf 
the sea is so well marked, an account of the closely related 
Slave Coast religion states that a great god dwells in the set, 
and it is to him, not to the sea itself, that offerings are cast in-' 
In South America the idea of the divine Sea is clearly maiked 
in the Peruvian woi*ship of Mamacocha, Mother Sea, pver rf 
food to men.' Kastem Asia, both in its stages of lower tfd 
higher civilization, contributes members to the divine groupi I* 
Kamchatka, Mitgk the Great Spirit of the Sea, fish-like himseK 
sends the fish up the rivers.* Japan deifies separately on law 
and at sea the lords of the waters ; Midsuno Kami, the Watc^ 
god, is worshipped during the miny season ; Jebisu, the Set* 
god, is younger brother of the Sun.^ 

Among barbaric races we thus find two conceptions cairent 

* Itosnian, Miuinca,' letter xix ; in IMukertuii, vol. xri. p. 491. Bntfl*! 
' Dahoiiif'/ vul. ii. ]). 141. Sec also below, p. 348. 

* Si'hlt';;cl, *EweSpruche,' p. xiv. 

' CiarcilMO dc la Vega, ' Conmiontnrios RealM,* i 10, vi. 17; BinvP ^ 
Tschudi, *Pfni,'p. 161. 

* Steller, * Kamtschatko,' p. 265. 
^ Sieliolil, 'Nippon,' jiort v. p. 9. 
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the personal diyine Sea and the anthropomorphic Sea-god. 
These represent two stages of development of one idea — the view 
of the natural object as itself an animated being, and the sepa- 
imtion of its animating fotisli-soul as a distinct spiritual deity. 
To follow the enquiry into classic times shows the same distinc- 
tion as strongly marked. When Kleomcnes marched down to 
Thyrea, having slaughtered a bull to the sea (<r</>aytan-(i/x6- 
yoff ti ry BaXiatnj ravpov) he embarked his army in sliips for the 
Tiiyntbian land and Nauplia.^ Cicero makes Cotta remark to 
Bftlbus that " our generals, embarking on the sea, have been 
aocustomed to immolate a victim to the waves/' and he goes on 
to ftigue, not unfairly, that if tlie Eai-th herself is a goddess, 
what is she other than Tellus, and " if the Earth, the Sea too, 
irhom thou saidst to be Neptune."^ Here is direct nature-woi-ship 
in its cxtremest sense of fetish-worship. But in the anthropo- 
morphic stage appear that dim pra3-01ympian figure of Nereus 
the Old Man of the Sea, father of the Nereids in their ocean 
eaves, and the Homeric Poseidon the Earth-shaker, who stables 
hiB coursers in his cave in the iEgean deeps, who harnesses 
the gold-maned steeds to his chariot aud drives through the 
dividing waves, while the subject sea-beasts come up at the 
paning of their lord, a king so little bound to the element he 
governs^ that he can come from the brine to sit in the midst 
of the gods in the assembly on Olympos, and ask the will of 

Zeofl.' 

lire-worship brings inU) view again, though under different 
aifiecta and with different results, the problems presented by 
vater-wonhip. The real and alwolute worship of fire falls into 
two great divisions, the fii-st belonging rather to fetishism, the 
■eoond to polytheism proper, and the two apparently represent- 
ing an earlier and later stage of theological ideas. The first is 
the rude barbarian*s iidoration of tin; actual flanu; which he 
watches writhing, roaring, devouring like a live animal ; the 
second belongs to an a<lvanced generalization, that any indi- 

» Herod, vi. 76. 

' Cicero, De Natara Dconiin, iii. 20. 

« Homer, H. i. 638, xiii. 18, xx. 13. Gliwlstom-, * Jiivrntus Mun.li.' Wrlckor, 
*GiiecIi. Gotteri.' vol i. p. 610, etc. Cox, • Mythology of Ar}an Nations' vol. ii. 
eh. TL 
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il £r^ i'* :& niAziir-rsradoa of one general elemental being, 
-If F:rT-c:«L Uiiinniiarely. evidence of the exact meaning of 
d:f--v.7-Lir izi-LZ'i^-r Ji-TFcr races is scanty, while the transition 
fr.:_ rj-i^lL-ni m t-i'-VTiL-rirm seems a gradual process of which 
•::.f ?:j^-;5 rl :ir :'.'.sr i-rdnirlon. Moreover, it must be boniein 
i-iL : -.Li: r::f< i:«fr::nii-=i ^"irh fire are. though often, yet bjrno 
i^rii-' i.-:*»^&rl/. I'lr :■:' worship of the fire itself. Authors 
■vl LiVr :-_:l::i:r-i;uLi:'rIv mis-rd UD ?uch rites as the new fire, 
::.f TKTT^:::-C dr*;-. :Lt r^iisein^ thni-uirh the fire, classing them as 
•. :- : ir\-- r?L:p 'vi:':: r- pp:.p».r evidence as to their meaning 
11. \r.j r^ini.iLir avs*r. Lave aiidvd to the perplexity of a subject 
::.: ::• ..i-v :: Iril 'a::h. ev-en under strict precautions. Two 
- ir^f- .: -rr r :u^r -r^t-f^rlallv to W noted. On the one hand, 
r.vv ":..i-:':l- :■.■ :•;- ^ -ijTial lii-ans wherebv sacrifices are trans- 
:_.::'. : I-ViLrir/i >:.uls and deities in g^*neral ; and on the 
' :'.. .7 ":..-:-.'. ::.v cerei-ivLivs •:■: eanhly fire-worehip are habitually 
:i:. ; L.-::r:vl> :ri:.sfvrT«c-l t.* celestial fire-worship in the religion 

I: :-.Ay l-;:>t si-rio • ir prc^ivut purjvise to carry a line of woe 
kz :Lt I -:?:-:«. nLei t:i-::.s whioli -^eui to bear on fire-wonhip 
17 i>r. :r Ml -^ivag^n- • ll iut*> the Li;j:htr culture. In the lart 
c.:-:-.:rv. L.-kit'.. a missis iiKir\- auiunsr the North Amerieu 
Ii.'ii.iM-. r-.::.;-.rks that "In irr^at danger, an Indian has been 
c: -.r.v.I :■:• lie jr. -:-aT':- on hi? fa«:e, and tiirowing a handful «f 
: '. .,^c.' ::.:■ the r.r-.-. tj ca!! alouil. as in an a;jonv of distie* 
■ T!..'.-. . :ak;- ;u:d .^ii.cko. le p;icided. and di»n't hurt me.'*' Of 
V- ;:>o :h:^ i:u\v havo l«<:-vu a more sacrifice transmitted to some 

« 

I thtr ^r'i*ii:i:al Wing ihrruih fir*.*, but >ve have in this region tf" 
I'i :: >i;-.:T.!iu!its as tu a di>tiuet firoHk-itv. The Dclawarcs, i^ 
:\VT . :ir«< ::■ 111 the s;uiii.' author, acknowled^jed the Fire-manitOi 
tiv-: • kivi.t ».f all Indian nations, and colcbrateil avearlv festival 
in l.> h- :i'Ur. whon twelve nianitus. animal and vcgctatk' 
:i:: ii.h^i l:ini as suWrdinate deities.* In Nonh-West Americ»» 
ill W;i<hiiiL:ton Irving's aivount of the Chinooks and other 
(' !i;i .Ma Riwr tribo«:. nifiition i< made of the spirit which in- 
h;i!':t< tiro. Po^verful Imth lV»r evil and good, and seemingly 

* Lo>k:cl, * liul. of X. A.* jvirt i. \*\k 41, 45. Sec also J. ti. MiilliT, p. W- 
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nther evil than good in nature, this being mu.st be kept in good 
InunouT by frequent offerings. The Fire-spint has great influ- 
ence with the winged aerial supreme deity, wherefore the 
Lidians implore him to be their interpreter, to procure them 
■000698 in hunting and fishing, fleet horses, obedient wives, and 
male children.* In the elaborately systematic religion of 
Mexico, there appeai-s in his proper place a Fire-gotl, closely 
idated to the Sun-god in character, but keeping well marked 
Ub proper identity. His name was Xiuhteuctli, Fire-lord, and 
fliey odieil him likewise Huehueteotl, the old god. Great honour 
paid to this go<l Fire, who gives them heat, anil bakes their 
and roasts their meat. Therefore at ever}^- meal the first 
BOtael and libation were cast into the fire, and every day the 
dflity had incense burnt to him. Twice in the year were held 
Us' solemn festivals. At the first, a felled tree was set up in 
Us honour, and the sacrificers danced round his fire with the 
koman victims, whom afterwards they cast hito a great fire, only 
to drag them out half roasted for the priests to complete the 
f rifirr The second was distinguislied by the rite of the new 
in. 80 well known in connexion with solar worship ; the friction- 
in was solemnly made before the image of Xiuhteuctli in his 
nBOtnaiy in the court of the great teocalli, and the game 
Inagfat in at the great hunt, which began the festival, was 
i^MOked at the sacred fire for the banquets that ended it.^ 
Ijneflia well knows from the mythological point of view 
Ilka the Fire-god, who keeps the volcano-fire on his subter- 
hearth, whither Maui goes down (a.s the Sun into the 
r^ilbderworld) to bring up fire for man ; but in the South Sea 
there is scarcely a trace of actual rites of fire-worshij).'* 
West Africa, among the gods of Dahome is Zo tlie fire- 
; a pot of fire is placed in a room, and sacrifice is offered 
H^ that fire may *' live" there, and not go forth to destroy the 
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^ IlTiiili; 'Astoria,* vol. ii. ch. xxii. 

* Tlavfimiwda, <MonafY|uia Indiana,* vi. c. 28, x. r. 22, 30; Drasscur, 

^rodqae,' toI. iiL pp. 492, 522, ASe. 

^ddnen, • Wandcnage <1*t NcusepIUndor,* etc. p. 32 ; Tnrn«T, • Polynesia,' 
2, 627. 
'nUf 'Daliome,* vol. ii. p. 148 ; Prlil(*j;t'l, ' Ewi* Sprache,' p. xv. 



>-S!L .r i --.- : V ii-.rt ZiFzmr. rr—voiship may be peculiarly 
T-.-L TTii.-.-: ".1." .»:.^-i '.jz r:-io"T c j:v£-r and higher civilizatioD. 
Tir r-.'ir lL..rL!.::*u-ii^r V rtiLiji: •:!:£ al] things that did them 
:..jt:i •• . • - T ^-LT':*:-! t:- nrr :a'.rl:i£ t^ it noses of foxes 
.^. -.-• J. .1: -. -.:..: C't :i-:ri" i-.li hy looking at furs 
T i-.-ji : : : . ■ - _..: >■- 1 -.ij.- l '*. 7 ixL.iirjit'i or heathen huDtei&^ 
r-_- _^.: : - Yr — . 1.L-T i^iz.7 ^.tif V-i Fire l< the priDcipal 
..-.-- : T_ 1. ^ : : >.:l V.,..:_ :^i Stars, they pray for >" 
•.i - - :_ -. - „ ■ 7 _r.j_^z tt. : ►r- 1 . £ -. is-.s^ L . .', i £re a sacred element, 
ii-Li- r_ir-. Zv.i^ - Li-i r--.r£ ;r".»r* sam£oe to Fire, and 
-.It .--!-- T_ :_.: -:,: i^i:.: v^tL;-.:: rrst throwing a monel 
-:».i ::t it..--.. T:.t : "-_."p_i^ T»:»s>i^r nT.m a Mongol wed- 
_Lj-^ ij : . :l- -.'.r- i.f--: Fir-. f-e>r'^> curiouslv to ackiww- 
!t:j- : 7 -rr.vi.i.T : :-t :.-^::-.:.: :r!':iit»n-fire madebvthe 
■s- ...It:! lr-_l. ■•.- :: -". z^:^Li ': t -/:.:- irL.'rtr modem flint and 
•:— '. M.:l : V: !^ :--.l : F.::- ::.•:•:: ^vLo an made fromlbe 
•>:. -! :.: jt."> l :ir :... .1:::^.:^-: ■]:«> •.-: Llianggai-Chan and 
t -r:i--. .-.":...! ::-." ^1. i: >: oin.v :jnh when heaven and 
-:-r.:. !.:.-lvi i.lr, ..— r ::rL rrLin iLt- fc*otsteps of Mother 
Il-r.":. ..l: -.vj.-: f.mi-.-i Vv :":.-. Kiiii: of Gods. Mother Ut, 
v.;. ^: :.::... r :^ :":..- L-iri <'ri\. •»:..—:• r/ioiher is the flint, whose 
:.:..-:-: r- '.vTv ::.r -^Im-Tr^-/*. "^r.^-s^f >h:ijiiisj reaches to the skr 
i;.:. i Trr. li'.-? :i.v v.rrL. U.«iirsc» I'l. vc bring thee yellow oil 
:• r n-.r::..'. ;.:.i ci wLitv wvtiivr Ai::^ yellow head, thou who 
].:»-: u :..\:-ly -.:.. ;» iKaviicv'.:* ^iauji/i^r-iii-law. bright daughters. 
T.. '.'.v. M \\.:T Ui. v.l:o vwr I'.-.k-.-! ujAvard, we bring brandy 
'.li ^".'".vl-. alii Tui li! I.. -til l.aiui'*. iliw- jrosjperity to the King's 
> :j t1. • Iri'j- .T'.-'Th . Vj iliv Kiii^'s iiaiiLrhtor (the bride), and to 
•ill tlio i^T-pl.:'" A- ail ana!' ltul- to Hcpliaistos the Greek 
«iivirie suiitli. may siaiiJ thf l.'iivn»iaii Firc-gtKi, TIeps, patron 
of rii<.*tal-\vurk«T> ana the jicasuiis >vliom lie has provided with 
jil';Ugli ami li'M'.' 

T\ii- f:rr-\vur>liij» nf Assyria, ChaM:j n. Pluenicia, is famous in 

» S:.ll.|, •K.iint-.li;.:k;i/p. 276. 

' l5i«kiipii«s Ai'iriti, ill 'Tr. Ktli. S,.,-.' v.l. vii. j., 'J'*. 

•<aMicM. *I-inn. .M>tli.* J.. 57; liiliiii^'s ' N. Ilussia/ i». l'J3 (YaknU): 
liahtiaii, ' Vor'»t«II«iii,iii vwii Wasi,cr uml K^ ii«r/ in * XcitM'lir. fur Kthiiolufptf/ 
vol. i. ji. 3S:; (M<iii;,'iiJ.s). 

• Kleiiiiii, Cultiir-UiM'h/ vol. vi. \k f5 iCinassia). WoKker, vol. i. p. Ml 
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Jiiftoiy, the fire-pillars, the templo of the Tyriau Baal where 
stood no image but the eternal fire burning on the hearth, the 
CSftnaaDitish Moloch to whom (whether in actual or symbolic 
Mcrifioe) children were passed through the fire. ''And they 
built the high places of Baal, in the valley of the son of Hin- 
nouiy to cause their sons and their daughters to pa^ through to 
Molocb.'*^ But the records which have reached us of these 
■Dcient deities are obscure and complex in their definition, and 
their study is perliaps more valuable in compiling the history 
than in elucidating the principles of religion. For this scien- 
tific purpose, tlie more full and minute documents of Aryan 
leligion can give a better answer. In various forms and under 
■erexal names, the Fire-god is known. Nowhere does he carry 
Ui personality more distinctly than under his Sanskrit name 
cf Agni, a word which keeps its quality, though not its divinity, 
in the Latin " ignis." The name of Agni is the fii-st word of the 
finthymn of the Rig- Veda: " Agnim ile puro-liitam yajnasya 
de?am ritvijam I — Agni I entreat, divine appointed priest of 
ncrifice!" The sacrifices which Agni receives go to the gods, 
he is the mouth of the gods, but he is no lowly minister, as it is 
Mid in another hymn : 



No god indeed, no mortal, id beyond the might of thee, the mighty 
one, with the Maruts come hither, O Agni ! " 



Such the mighty Agni is among the gods, yet he comes within 
the peasant's cottage to be protector of the domestic hearth. 
Ks worship has sur\'ived the transformation of the ancient 
patiiarohal Vedic religion of nature into the pri^'st-ridden ritual- 
istic Hinduism of our own (hiy, whure Agni still, sis among the 
rnder Mongol hordes north of the Himalaya, is ncw-boni of the 
twirling fire-sticks, and receives the meltetl butter of the sacri- 
fice!' Amon^r the records of Hre-worshij) in Asia, is the ac- 
count in Jonas Han way's * Travels/ dating fi*(»ni about 1740, of 
the everlasting fire at tlu? burning wells near Kaku, on the 
Oaspian. At the sacred spot stood several ancient stone tem- 

' 8 KingSi xxiii. 10 ; .Tcirm. xxxii. 35 ; etc. Movers, Tlioiiizier,' vol. L p. 
SS7 etc., 337 etc., 401. 

« • Ri|5.-Veda,' i. 1. 1, 19. 2, iii. 1. 18, etc. : Max Mullcr, vol. i. jk 39. 
Wanly ' HindooB,* vol. ii. p. 53. 
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pics, mostly arched vaults 10 to 15 feet high. Oue little temple 
was still used for worship, near the altar of which, about three 
feet high, a large hollow cane conveyed the gas up from the 
ground, burning at the mouth with a blue flame. Here were 
generally forty or fifty poor devotees, come on pilgrimage from 
their country to make expiation for themselves and others, imi 
subsisting on wild celery, etc. These pilgrims are described is 
marking their foreheads Avith saffron, and having great venera- 
tion for a red cow ; they wore little clothing, and the holiest of 
them kept one arm on their heads, or continued unmoved in 
some other posture ; they are described as Ghebers, or Goun, 
the usual Moslem term for Fire-worshippers.^ 

In general, this name of Ghebers is applieil to the Zorow- 
trians or Parsis, whom a modern European would all but 
surely point to if asked to instance a modem race of Fire-wor- 
shippers. Classical accounts of the Persian religion set down 
fire-worship as part and parcel of it ; the Magi, it is recorded, 
hold the gods to be Fire and Earth and Water ; and again, the 
Persians reckon the Fire to be a god ($€o<f>opova'iv)} On the 
testimony of the old religious books of the Parsis them- 
selves, Fire, as the greatest Ized, as giver of increase and 
health, as craving for wood and scents and fat, seems to take 
the distinctest divine personality. Their doctrine that Aide- 
behist, the presiding angel or spirit of fire, is adored, but noi 
the material object ho belongs to, is a perfect instance of tk 
development of the idea of an elemental divinity from that of 
an animated fetish. When, driven by Moslem persecution from 
Persia, Parsi exiles landed in Gujarat, they described their religion 
in an official document as being the worship of Agni or Fire, 
thus claiming for themselves a place among recognized Hindu 
sects.-^ In modern times, though for the most part the Vusi» 
have found toleration and prosperity in India, yet an oppre8»d 
remnant of the race still keeps up the everlasting fires at Ye»l 
and Kirman, in their old Persian land. The modem Parus, 

* Hamvay, 'Journal of Travel*, ' London, 1753, toI. i. eh. Ivii. 

■ Dii^j;. Luert. Proam. il 6. Soxtus Empiricufi aJv. Physicoo, ix. ; Stimbo^ ^^ 
8, 13. 

* John Wilson, • The Parsi Religion.' eh. iv. 
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as in Strabo's time, scruple to defile the fire or blow it with 
their breath, they abstain from smoking out of regard not to 
themselves but to the sacred element, and they keep up conse- 
crated ever-burning fires before which they do worship. Never- 
theless, Prof. Max Miiller is able to say of the Parsis of our own 
day : " The so-called Fire-worshippors certainly do not worship 
the fire, and they naturally object to a name which seems to 
place them on a level with mere idolators. All they admit is, 
that in their youth they are taught to face some luminous 
object while worshipping God, and that they regard the fire, 
like other great natural phenomena, as an emblem of the Divine 
power. But they assure us that they never ask assistance or 
blessings from an unintelligent material object, nor is it even 
considered necessary to turn the face to any emblem whatever 
in praying to Ormuzd." ^ Now, admitting this view of fire- 
worship as true of the more intelligent Parsis, and leaving aside 
the question how far among the more ignorant this symbolism 
may blend (as in such cases is usual) into actual adoration, we 
may ask what is the history of ceremonies which thus imitate, 
yet are not, fire-worship. The ethnographic answer is clear and 
instructive. The Parsi is the descemlant of a race in this respect 
represented by the modern Hindu, a race who did simply and 
actually worship Fire. But the ih-velopment ^^f the m(»re pliilo- 
Bophic Zarathustrian <loctrines has led to a result common in 
the history of rc?ligion, tliat the aii(.ient distinctly meant rite 
baa dwindled to a sym1x>l, to be preserved with changed sense 
in a new theolog}'. 

Somewhat of the same kind may liave taken place among 
the European race who seem in some resp«*cts the closest rela- 
tives of the old Persians. Slavonic history possibly keeps uj> 
acme trace of direct and absolutt; fire-worship, as where in Bo- 
hemia the Pagans are described as worshij)ping fin-s. groves, 
trees, stones. But though the Lithuanians and Old Pnis.sians 
and Russians are among the nations whose esjKJcial rite it was to 
keep up sacred everlasting fires, yet it seems that their fire-rites 
were in the symbolic stage, ceremonies of their great celestial- 

I Max Miillcr, 'Chip^* rul. i. p. 100. 

TUL. II. a 
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solar religion, rather than acts of direct worship to a Fire- 
god.^ Gassical religion, on the other hand, brings promi- 
nently into view the special deities of fire. Hephaistos, Vulcan, 
the divine metallurgist who had his temples on ^tna and 
Lipari, stands in especial connexion with the subtezn- 
nean volcanic fire, and combines the nature of the Polynesian 
Mahuika and the Grcassian Tleps. The Greek Hestia^the 
divine hearth, the ever-virgin venerable goddess, to whom Zens 
gave fair ofiice instead of wedlock, sits in the midst of the 
house, receiving fat : — 

Kal re /lia^ cXk^ fcar^ fy* H^rro slop iXovnu" 

In the high halls of gods and men she has her everlasting sei^ 
and without her are no banquets among mortals, for to Hestia 
fii*st and last is poured the honey-sweet wine : — 

" 'Etrrlii, ^ wdrrcty iw t^itavuf ifi^iiXotfUf 



KaXhy ix"*^^^ J^P^ ^^^ rlfAtop' oif yiip tenp 0vv 
EtXaviVeu 9ryfToieiVf Tk* ov vfM^rp wftdrp re 

In Greek civil life, Hestia sat in house and assembly as repre- 
sentative of domestic and social order. Like her in name and 
origin, but not altogether in developement, is Vesta with her 
ancient Roman cultus, and her retinue of virgins to keep up her 
pure eternal fire in her temple, needing no image, for she he^ 
self dwelt within : — 

'' Esso (liu 8tultus Vestio simulacra putavi : 
Mux (lidici curvo nulla subesso Uiolo. 
Ignis inoxtinctus tomplu celatur in illo. 
Ktligicm nullam Vesta noc ignis habct." ' 

The last lingering relics of fire-worship in Europe reach us, ai 
usual, both through Turanian and Aryan channels of folklora 

> Ilanusch, *Slaw. Myth.' pp. 88, 93. 

» Homer. Hymn. Aprod. 29, Hostiu 1. Wclckcr, •Gricch. GdttcrL* T«l H 
pp. 686, 691. 
* Ovid. Fast. ti. 295. 
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The Esthonian bride consecrates her new hearth and home by 
an offering of money cast into the fire, or laid on the oven for 
Tule-ema, Fire-mother.^ The Carinthian peasant will " fodder" 
the fire to make it kindly, and throw lard or dripping to it, that 
it may not burn his house. To the Bohemian it is a godless 
thing to spit into the fire, " God*s fire " as he calls it. It is not 
right to throw away the crumbs after a meal, for they belong to 
the fire. Of every kind of dish some should be given to the 
fire, and if some runs over it is wrong to scold, for it belongs to 
the fire. It is because these rites are now so neglected that 
harmful fin^s so often break out.=^ 

What the Sea is to Water-worship, in some measure the Sun 
18 to Fire-worship. From the doctrines and rites of earthly 
fire, various and ambiguous in character, generalized from many 
phenomena, applied to many purposes, we pass to the religion 
of heavenly fire, whose great deity has a perfect detiniteness 
firom his emboiliment in one great individual fetish, the Sun. 

Rivalling in power and glory the all-encompassing Heaven, 
the Sun moves eminent among the deities of nature, no mere 
cosmic glolxj affecting distant material worlds by force in the 
guise of light and heat and gravity, but a living reigning 
Lord: — 

** then, that with surpassing glory crown'd, 
LookVt from thy nolo dominion like the God 
Of thi:} now world." 

It Ls no exaggeration to say, with Sir William Jones, that 
one great fountain of all idolatry in the four (|uarters of the 
globe was the veneration paid by men to the sun : it is no more 
than an exag^^eration to siiy with Mr. Helps of the sun-worsiii]) 
in Peru, that it was inevitable. Sun-wor.^hip is by no means 
universal among the lower races of mankind, but manifests 
itself in the upjK-r levels of savage religion in districts far and 
wide over the earth, often assuming the prominence Avhieh it 
keeps and developis in the faiths of the barbaric Avorhl. Why 

' Itoeclcr, • KliMtcn Abcrgl. CIcbr.* \\ *J?, tt.-. 

* Wattkc, 'Volksabci^l.' p. &0'. GrohiJi:iuu, 'Abvrglaubcn uus Buhmcn,' 
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some races are sun-worshippers and others not, is indeed too- 
hard a question to answer in general terms. Tet one important 
reason is obvious, that the Sun is not so evidently the god of 
wild hunters and fishers, as of the tillers of the soil, who watch 
him day by day giving or taking away their wealth and their 
very life. On the geographical significance of sun-worship, D'Or- 
bigny has made a remark, suggestive if not altogether sound, 
connecting the worship of the sun not so much with the torrid 
regions where his glaring heat oppresses man all day long, and 
drives him to the shade for refuge, as with climates where his 
presence is welcomed for his life-giving heat, and nature chills 
at his departure. Thus while the low sultry forests of South 
America show little prominence of Sun-worship, this is the 
dominant organized cultus of the high table-lands bf Peru and 
Cundinamarca.^ The theory is ingenious, and if not carried too 
fai' may often be supported. We may well compare the feelings 
with which the sun-worshipping Massagetae of Tartary must have 
sacrificed their horses to the deity who freed them from the 
miseries of winter, with the thoughts of men in those burning 
lands of Central Africa where, as Sir Samuel Baker says, " the 
rising of the sun is always dreaded .... the sun is regarded as 
the common enemy," words which recal Herodotus' old descrip- 
tion of the Atlantes or Atarantes who dwelt in the interior of 
Africa, who cursed the sun at his rising, and abused him with 
shameful epithets for afflicting tliem with his burning heat, 
them and their land.^ 

The details of Sun-worship among the native races of 
America give an epitome of its development among mankind at 
large. Among many of the ruder tribes of the northern con- 
tinent, the Sun is looked upon as one of the great deities, as 
representative of the greatest deity, or as that greatest deity 
himself. Indian chiefs of Hudson's Bay smoked thrice to the 
rising sun. In Vancouver Island men pray in time of need to 
the sun as he mounts toward the zenith. Among the Delawares 
the sun received sacrifice as second among the twelve great 
manitus ; the Virginians bowed before him with uplifted hands 

* D'Orbigny, * L'Homme Am^ricain,* vol. i. p. 242. 

« Herod, i. 216, iy. 184. Baker, ' Albert Nyanza,' voL L p. 144. 
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and eyes as he rose and set ; the Pottawatomis would climb 
sometimes at sunrise on their hutsy to kneel and offer to the 
luminary a mess of Indian com ; his likeness represented the 
Crreat Manitu in Algonquin picture-writings. Father Hennepin, 
vrhose name is well known to geologists as the earliest visitor to 
the Falls of Niagara, about 1678, gives an account of the native 
tribes, Sioux and others, of this far-west region. He describes 
them as venerating the Sun, " which they recognize, though 
ooly in appearance, as the Maker and Preserver of all things ; " 
to him first they offer the calumet when they light it, and to 
liim they often present the best and most delicate of their game 
in the lodge of the chief, " who profits more by it than the 
Sun." The Creeks regarded the Sun as symbol or minister of 
the Great Spirit, sending toward him the first puff of the 
•calumet at treaties, and bowing reverently toward him in con- 
firming their council talk or haranguing their warriors to battle.^ 
Among the rude Botocudos of Brazil, the idea of the Sun as 
the groat good deity seems not unknown ; the Araucauians are 
-described as bringing offerings to him as highest deity; the 
Puelches as ascribing to the sun, and praying to him for, all 
good things they possess or desire ; the Diaguitas of Tucuman 
as having temples dedicated to the Sun, wlumi tlioy adored, and 
to whom they consecrated birds' feathers, which they then 
brought l>ack to their cabins and sprinkled from time to time 
with the blood of animals." 

Such accounts of Sun-woi*sliip appearing in the lower native 
<;ulture of America, may be taken to represent its first stage. 
It is on the whole within distinctly higher culture that its second 

* Waitz, *AnthniiKili»;;ip/ vol. iii. j». ISl (Hinlsoir.s n., l*ntt:i\v:itoinios), li05 
(VirgiiiiaiM). J. (S. Mullrr, * Aiiht. I'lTi'l/ p. 117 ( I )eluwans, Sioux, Min^«>s, 
etc). HprcKit, * liid. »»f Vain nuvr-r's I.' in * Tr. Klli. S<m\' vnl. v. |i.*25:3. lA>skiel, 
*Ind. of N. A.' i>art i. p. 43 t U<*lawari'^). ]Icniir']iiii. ' VciViii,'!' Mans rAin6ri<jiu?,' 
p. 302 tSioux), c'tr. Kjirti-aiii, * Cn-ck anil CluTokti' liul.' in ' Tr. Anu-r. Kill. 
Soc.' Tol. iii. part i. ]»p. 20, 2G ; sec aKo Si-lioolmirt, *In<l. TriU's,' part ii. ]►. 
127 (Comnnrlu's, etc. ) ; Mor^^n, * Iroquois/ p. liJ4 ; <'iv;:;j. vol. ii. p. 2U.S (Shaw- 
nees) ; but conqiaru tlic ri'marks of lirinton, * Mytlis of New WoiM/ ]>. 141. 

' MartiuH, • Ktlino^. Anier.' vol. i. y. 327 ^iJolormlos). Waltz, vol. iii. j». 
518 <Araui'aiiiaiis). Dobri/liofltT, vol. ii. ]i. 89 ( ruelfhcs) . Charlevoix, 'Hist, 
•da Paraguay/ vol. i. p. 331 (Diiiguitasi. J. C. Miillrr, ]•. 255 (Hutocudos. 
Aucas, Diaguitatt). 
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stage appears, where it has attained to full development of ritual 
and appurtenance, and become in some cases even the central 
doctrine of national religion and statecraft. Sun-worship had 
reached this level among the Natchez of Louisiana^ with whom 
various other tribes of this district stood in close relation. Eveiy 
morning at sunrise the great Sun-chief stood at the house-door 
facing the east, shouted and prostrated himself thrice, and 
smoked first toward the sun, and then toward the other three 
quarters. The Sun-temple was a circular hut some thirty feet 
across and dome-roofed: here in the midst was kept up the 
everlasting fire, here prayer was offered thrice daily, and here 
were kept images and fetishes and the bones of dead cbiefik 
The Natchez government was a solar hierarchy. At its head 
stood the great chief, called the Sun or the Sun's brother, high 
priest and despot over his people. By his side stood his sister 
or nearest female relative, the female chief who of all women 
was alone permitted to enter the Sun-templa Her son, after 
the custom of female succession common among the lower raoei^ 
would succeed to the primacy and chiefship; and the solar 
family took to themselves wives and husbands from the plebeian 
order, who were their inferiors in life, and were slain to follow 
them as attendants in death/* ^ Another nation of sun-worship- 
pers were the Apalaches of Florida, whose daily service was to 
salute the Sun at their doors as he rose and set The Sun, they 
said, had built his own conical mountain of Olaimi, with its 
spiral path leading to the cave-temple, in the east side. Here, aft 
the four solar festivals, the worshippers saluted the rising son 
with chants and incense as his rays entered the sanctuaiy, and 
again when at mid-day the sunlight poui*cd down upon the altar 
through the hole or shaft pierced for this purpose in the rocky 
vault of the cave ; through this passage the sun-birds, the tona^ 
zuli, were let fly up sunward as messengers, and the ceremony 
was ovcr.^ Day by day, in the temples of Mexico, the rising son 
was welcomed with blast of horns, and incense, and offering of a 
little of the officiators' own blood drawn from their ears, and a 



' Chtrleroix, 'Noarelle France,' rol. Ti. p. 172 ; Waitx, roL iu. pu S17. 
' Kochcfort, 'lies AntUles,* liook IL ch. viii. 
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sacrifice of quails. Saying, the Sun has risen, wc know not 
how he will fulfil his course nor whether misfortune will happen, 
they prayed to him — "Our Lord, do your office prosperously." 
In distinct and absolute personality, the divine Sun in Aztec 
theology was Tonatiuh, whose huge pyramid-mound stands on 
the plain of Teotihuacan, a witness of his worship for future 
agea Beyond this, the religion of Mexico, in its complex system 
or congeries of great goils, such as results from the mixture and 
alliance of the deities of several nations, shows the solar element 
rooted deeply and widely in other personages of its divine my- 
thology, and attributes especially to the Sun the title of Teotl, 
God.^ Again, the high plateau of Bogota in New Granada was 
the seat of the semi-civilized Chibchas or Muyscas, of whose 
mythology and religion the leading ideas were given by the Sun. 
The Sun was the great deity to Avhom the human sacrifices were 
offered, and especially that holiest sacrifice, the blood of a pure 
captive youth daubed on a rock on a mountain-top for the rising 
sun to shine on. In native Muysca legend, the mythic civilizer 
of the land, the teacher of agriculture, tlie founder of the theo- 
cracy and institutor of sun-worship, is a figure in whom we 
cannot fail to discern the personal Sun himself.^ It is thus, 
lastly, in the far more celebrated native theocracy to the south. 
In the great religion of Peru, the Sun was at unce ancestor and 
founder of the dynasty of Incas, avIio reign imI as his representa- 
tives and almost in his person, avIio took wives from the convent 
of virgins of the Sun, and whose descendants were the solar race, 
the ruling aristocracy. The Sun*s innumerable flocks of llamas 
grazed on the mountains, and his fields were tilled in the valleys, 
his temples stood throughout the lan<l, and first among them 
the "Place of Gold" in Cuzco, wliere his new fire was kindled 
at the annual solar festival of Riiynii, and where his splendid 
golden disc with human countenance looked forth to receive the 

* Torqaemada, ' Monarrinia Indiana,' ix. c. 34; Sahn;;un, 'Hist, de NucTa 
EapftAa,' ii. App. in Kln^lwrough, ' Antitpiitiefl of Mexico ; ' Waitz, vol. iv. p. 
188 ; J. G. Miillcr, p. 474, etc. ; Brasscur, * Mexiquc,' vul. iii. p. 487 ; Tylor, 
•Mexico,* p. 141. 

3 Piedrahita, 'Hist. Gen. dc las Conqnistas del Nuevo Rcyno de Oranatla,' 
Antwerp, 10S8 : part i. Ixiok i. c. iii. iv. ; Humboldt, 'Vues dcs CordilUres ;' 
Waits, vol. iv. p. 352, etc. ; J. G. Miiller, p. 432, etc. 
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first ravs of its divioe originaL Sun-worship was ancient in 
Peru, but it was the Incas who made it the great state religion, 
imposing it wherever their wide conquests reached, till it became 
the central idea of Peruvian life.* The culture of the Old World 
never surpassed this highest range of Sun-worship in the New. 
In Australia and Poljmesia the place of the solar god or hero 
is rather in myth than in religion. In Africa, though found in 
some districts,^ Sun-worship is not very conspicuous out of Egypt 
In tracing its Old World development, we begin among the 
ruder Allophylian tribes of Asia, and end among the great poly- 
theistic nations. The north-east quarter of India shows the 
doctrine well defined among the indigenous stocks. The Bodo 
and Dhimal place the Sun in the pantheon as an elemental god, 
though in practical rank below the sacred rivers.' The Kol tribes 
of Bengal, Mundas, Oraons, Santals, know and worship as 
supreme, Sing-bonga the Sun-god; to him some tribes oCfer 
white animals in token of his purity, and while not regarding 
him as author of sickuoss or calamity, they will resort to him 
when otlicr divine aid breaks down in sorest need.^ Among the 
Khonds, Bura Pcnnu tlic Light-god, or Bella Pcnnu the Sun-god, 
is creator of <all things in heaven and caith, and great first cause 
of good. As such, he is worshipped by his owm sect above the 
ranks of minor deities whom he brought into being to carry oat 
the details of the universal work.^ The Tatar tribes with much 
unanimity recognize as a great god the Sun, whose figure may be 
seen beside the Moon*s on tlicir magic drums, from Siberia to 
Lapland. Gastrin, the ethnologist, speaking of the Samoyed 
expression for heaven or deity iu general (jilibeambaertje) telli 
an anecdote from his travels, which gives a lively idea of the 
thorougli simple nature-religion still possible to the wanderers 

* Garcilaso dc la Ve|ipi, * ruiiiniciitario.s IJralcs,' boolc i. c. iv., iii. c- 20 ; t. c. 
2, 6 ; Prcwott, * Peru,' Ixxik L ch. iii. ; Waitz, vol. iv. p. 447, etc ; J. 0. 
Milllrr, ji. 3<;2, etc. 

' Aleiiicrs, 'Ocsch. der KW.' toI. i. ]». 383. Hurton, 'Central Afr.* voL iL p. 
346 Daiiunic, vol. ii. p. 147. 
■ IIodgKon, * Abor. of India,' pp. 167, 175 (Bodos. etc.) 

* Dultoii, * Kols,* in 'Tr. Eth. Soc.' vol. vL p. 33 ^Oraons, etc.) ; Hunter, 
'Annals of Rural Bengal/ p. 184 (SautalH). 

* Macpherson, 'India,' p. 84, etc. (Klionds). 
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of the steppes. "A Samoyed woman," he says, *' told me it was 
her habit every morning and evening to step out of her tent ami 
bow down before the sun ; in the morning saying, * When thou 
Jilibeambaertje risest, I too rise from my bed I ' in the evening, 
* When thou Jilibeambaertje sinkest down. I too get me to 
rest ! ' The woman brought this as a proof of her assertion that 
even among the Samoycds they said their morning and evening 
prayers, but she added with pity that there were also among 
them wild people who never sent up a prayer to God." 
Mongol hordes may still be met with wlioso shamans invoke 
the Sun, and throw milk up into the air as an otlering to him, 
while the Karagass Tatars would bring to him as a sacrifiee the 
head and heart of bear or stag. Tunguz, Ostyaks, Woguls, 
worship him in a character blending with that of thi*ir highest 
deity and Heaven-god ; while among the Lajjps, Jiaiwe tlie Sun, 
though a mighty deity, stood in mnk belcnv Tiermes the Thunder- 
god, and the great celestial ruler who had come to bear the 
Norwegian name of Storjunkare.^ 

In direct personal nature-worsliip lik<; that of Siberian 
nomades of our day, the solar cultus f»l' tlir* aiicicnt jKLsioral 
Aryans had its source. The Vedic bards siii;^ tif^ ihn gnrat 
god Sftrya, knower of b»;in;.fs, the all-n-v* ahrr b<fon: wlioiii 
the stars depart with the ni;,dlt.'^ like thi':vr-s. \V«t apjiroar:}! 
Sftiya (they say) .shining gud among th': i.'o«l.-», li;^lit ui'tHl 
glorious. He shines on the ei;.')it re^^ion-;, tli«: tlinre worl^l-^, tJie 
seven rivers ; the golden-haud':'! Savirar, ai]--.'':in;.^, y/i^-i \f*:- 
tween heaven and earth. T* hiiii th* v rirr/. On tliy nuf/n-ut 
paths, O Savitar, du.-tle-r. w*.-ll uia'i':. in ti-- ;iir. on tl,',-': ;;oo'J- 
going paths this day pp-'.-rv..- u- aiA l^i':- ;- O ^''"J ' .Mo'I«mi 
Hindui.*4m Ls full of th^; :i:.':'.ru' S.n--.'. ..- ;..p. m ^siu.t.n'//- nwi 
prostrations, in daiiy rit>: ri;* i ariV/^r.** 'J * ' ••- -'•'''* '* ■ •"'"•*'" 
the Sun who i^ inV-.k- i '.'. '.:.- -A;.:.-;. - ^:;.^ r.sno ./"I 
formula reT»*.-at*:ii 'iiv r.v ■;•; . .,• :>' * • / '" ' '' '7 

Brahman: "Ta? .S;x'.:*-.r -.i:- •;.■::.'. •,;.■..',;/ '■''• .■-* '''»''U.iiti,, 
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dhiyo yo nah prakodayat — ^Let us meditate on the desirable 
light of the divine Sun ; may he rouse our minds ! " Even 
morning the Brahman worships the sun, standing on one 
foot and resting the other against his ankle or heel, looking 
towards the east, holding his hands open before him in a hollow 
form, and repeating to himself these prayers : *' The rays of light 
announce the splendid fiery sun, beautifully rising to illumine 
the universe." — "He rises, wonderful, the eye of the sun, of 
water, and of fire, collective power of gods ; he fills heaven, 
earth, and sky with his luminous net ; he is the soul of all that 
is fixed or locomotive." — *' That eye, supremely beneficial, rises 
pure from the east ; may we see him a hundred years ; may we 
live a hundred years ; may we hear a hundred yeara" — ^" May 
we, preserved by the divine power, contemplating heaven above 
the region of darkness, approach the deity, most splendid of 
luminaries ! " ^ A Vedic celestial deity, Mitra the Friend, came 
to be developed in the Persian religion into that great ruling 
divinity of light, the victorious Mithra, lord of life and head of 
all created beings. The ancient Persian Mihr-Yasht invokes 
him in the character of the dawning sun-light, Mithra with wide 
pastures, whom the lords of the regions praise at early dawn, 
who as the first heavenly Tazata rises over Hara before the son, 
the immortal with swift steeds, who first with golden form seiies 
the fair summits, then surrounds the whole Aryan region. Mithia 
came to be regarded as the very Sun, as where Bacchus addresses 
the T3aian B<.'I, " ctre av MiOprjSj 'HcAio; Bafivkuvos.*' His worship 
spread from the East across the Roman Empire, and in Europe 
he takes rank among the great solar gods absolutely identified 
with the personal Sun, as in this inscription on a Roman 
altar dating from Trajan's time — "Deo Soli Mithr©."* The 
earlier Sun-worship of Europe, upon which this new Oriental 
variety was intruded, in certain of its developments shows the 

> < Ri;;.-ycaA,* i. 35, 50 ; iii. 62, 10. Max MiUler, * Lectarei,' 2nd Ser. pp. 
87S, 411. 'Chii>8,*vul. i. p. 19. C'olobrooke, 'lUsays,' toL i. pp. SO, ISS. 
WmJ, • Hindoos.* ml. ii. p. 42. 

' ' Khonlth-ATesU,' xxvi. in Aresta tr. by Spiegel, vol. iii. See Cox, ' Mytko- 
lofcy of Aryan Nations,' vol. i. p. 384, toI. iL p. 854. Strabo, zv. S, IS. K«b* 
nus, xl. 400. Movers, ' rhUnizier/ vol. i. p. 180 : **'HXif Ntf^ Amcirr >^ * Afat 
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Aine dear personality. The Greek Helios, to whom horses were 
acrificed on the mountain-top of Taugctos, was that same per- 
jonal Sun to whom Sokrates, when he had staid rapt in thought 
till daybreak, offered a prayer before he departed (iTrctr &x^t 
iMiMP vpo«r€v(Afi€vos r(p 4^i<p).^ Caesar devotes to the German 
theology of his time three lines of liis Commentaries. They 
reckon in the number of the gods, he says, those only whom they 
perceive and whose benefits they openly enjoy. Sun and Vulcan 
and Moon, the rest they know not even by report" It is true 
that Ceesar's short summary does no justice to the real number 
and quality of the deities of the German pantheon, yet his 
(JMcible description of nature- worship in its most primitive stage 
may probably be true of the direct adoration of the sun and 
moon, and possibly of fire. On the other hand, European 
ran-worship leads into the most perplexing problems of my- 
thology. Well might Cicero exclaim, " How many suns are sot 
finth by the theologians ! " ^ The modern student who sluill 
undertake to discriminate among the Sun-gods of European 
lands, to separate the solar and non-solar elements of the Greek 
Apollo and Herakles, or the Slavonic Pei-un and Swatowit, has 
a taak before him complicate with that all but hopeless difficulty 
which besets the study of myth, the mouient that the clue of 
direct comparison with nature falls away. 

The religion of ancient Egypt is one of which we know much, 
yet little — much of its temples, rites, names of deities, liturgiad 
fiirmulas^ but little of the esoteric religious ideas which lay 
hidden within these outer manifestations. Yet it is clear that 
central solar conceptions as it were nuliate through the flgyptian 
theology. Ra, who traverses in his boat the upper and lower 
legions of the universe, is the Sun himself in plain cosmic per- 
sonality. And to take two obvious instances of S4ilar characters 
in other deities, Osiris the nianifester of gooil and truth, who 
Acs by the powers of darkness and becomes judge of the deail 

' Pl»t Bympoi. xxxvi. Sec Wclrkrr, 'Gricch. Gdltcrlc-hn?,* vol. i. p. 400. 

' Cmar de IkHo Gallico, vi. 21 : " J)ut)ruiii nuincro pos solos ducunt, quos 
eetnnnt et quorum afierte opibus juviiiitur, Solcin ct Vulciuuin pt Luuain, reli- 
qnosne fkroa qnidem ■ccTiKrrunt'* 

* Cicwo de Xatnro Deorum, iii. 21. 
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in the west-land of Amenti, is solar in his divine nature, an ii 
alsi-j Hdr-p-chr()ti ;'Harpokrates) the new-bom Sun of the winter 
S4'jUtice.^ In the religions of the Semitic race, the phice of the 
Sun i< marketi through a long range of centuries. The warning 
Vj the Israehtes le:»t they should worship and serve sun, moon, 
azi«l "itars. and the mention of Josiah taking away the hones 
that the Kin;j^ of Judah had given to the sun, and burning the 
chariut.s of the suu with fire,' agree perfectly with the recognitkxi 
in Pahnyra of the Ljri Sun, Baal-Sbemesh, and with the iden- 
tinoatioQ of the Assyrian Bel and the Tyrian Baal with the Sun 
Syrian religion, like Persian, introduced a new phase of Son- 
worship into Rome, the cultiis of Elagabal, and the vile priest* 
emptrror who b<.*re this divine name made it more intelligible to 
cla^sio iiars a^* Htrlitjgabalus.^ Eusebius is a late writer as regards 
Semitic reIi;jion. but with such facts as these before us we need 
not withlnjld our confidence from him when he describes the 
Phoenicians and £tr\'ptians as holding Sun, Moon, and Stars to 
be ctihI^. sole causes of the generation and destruction of ill 
thines.* 

The widely spread and deeply rooted religion of the Son 
naturally offered strenuous resistance tu the invasion of Chris- 
tianity, and it was one of the great signs of the religious change 
of the civilized world when Con.'>tautine, that ardent votaiyof 
the Sun, abandoned thu faith of Apollo for that of Chrut 
Amalgamatitjn even proved possible between the doctrines of 
Sabaisin and Christianitv, and in and near Armenia a sect . 
of Sun-worshippers have lasteil on into modem times under 
the profession of Jacobite Christians ; ^ a parallel case within 
tlie limits of Muhammedauism Ix'ing that of Beduin Arabs who 
still continue the old adomtion of the rising sun, in spite of the 
Prophet's expressed command not to bow before the sun or 
moon, and in spite of the goo<l Moslem's dictum, that '* the son 

* S'T ISuiixD, *Kg}-])t*8 Place iu Univ. liist. ;' 'Wilkiiiboii, * Ancient ^gvp- 
t id lit*,* vU:. 

' I)i'Ut. iv. Ill, xvii. 3 ; II Kinf;^ xxiii. 11. 

' M'tviTK, ' PIioniziiT,* vol. i. ]ip. 102, ISO, ntc. LampriiL HeliogaboL L 

* KiiNcli. I'ni'parat. Kvan^. i. 6. 

* Niundcr, * Church llikt* vol. vL p. 841. C«rsten Nicbuhr, ' RcuebcicKr.' 
vol. ii. p. 300. 
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rises between the devirs horDs/'i Actual worship of the sun in 
Christendom soon shrank to the stage of survival. In Lucian's 
lime the Greeks kissed their hands as an act of worship to the 
nring sun ; and TertuUian had still to complain of many Chris- 
tians that ¥rith an affectation of adoring the heavenly bodies 
they would move their lips toward the sunrise (Sod et plerique 
Testnim affectatione aliquando et coDlcstia adorandi ad solis 
ortum labia vibratis).^ In the oth century, Leo the Great com- 
plains of certain Christians who, before entering the Basilica of 
St Peter, or standing on a hill, would tui*n and bow to the 
riring sun ; this comes, he says, partly of ignorance and partly 
ci the spirit of paganism.^ To this day, in the Upper Palatinate, 
the peasant takes off his hat to the risiug sun ; and in Pomc- 
nnia, the fever-stricken patient is to pray thrice turning toward 
the sun at sunrise, " Dear Sun, come soon down, and take the 
seventy-seven fevers from me. In the name of God the Father, 
etc/'* 

For the most part, the ancient rites of solar worship are 
represented in modern Christendom in two ways ; by the cere- 
monies connected with turning to the east, of which an account 
is given in an ensuing chapter under the heading of Orienta- 
tion ; and in the continuance of the great sun-fostivals, counte- 
nanced by or incorporated in Cliristianity. Spring-tide, reckoned 
bj so many peoples o,s New-Year, has in great measure had its 
solar characteristics transferred to the Paschal festival. The 
Easter bonfires with which the Noith German hills used to bo 
ablaze mile after mile, are not altogether given up by local 
custom. On Easter morning in Saxony and Brandenburg, tlni 
peasants still climb the hill-tops before dawn, to see the rising 
san give his three joyful leaps, as our forefathers used to do in 
England in the days when Sir Thomas Browne so quaintly 
q)ologized for declaring that " the sun doth not dance on Easter 
Day." The solar rite of the New Fire, adopted by the lloman 

' Ptlgrave, ' Arnbia,' vol. i. p. 9 ; vol. ii. p. 258. See Konm, xli. 37. 

* Tertnliian. A\to\ofi. adv. Cciitcs xvi. Seo Luuian do Saltit. xvii. ; com- 
pare Job xxxi. 26. 

* Leo. I. Scrni. riii. in Natal Dom. 

« Wnttke, * VolksalHTKlaubo,* p. 150. 
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Church as a Paschal ceremony, may still be witnessed in Europe, 
with its solemn curfew on Easter Eve, and the ceremoniil 
striking of the new holy fire. On Easter Eve, imder the solemD 
auspices of the Greek Church, a mob of howling fanatics cnuli 
and trample to death the victims who faint and fidl in their 
struggles to approach the most shameless imposture of modem 
Christendom, the miraculous fire from heaven which descends 
into the Holy Sepulchre.^ Two other Giristian festivals have 
not merely had solar rites transferred to them, but seem dis- 
tinctly themselves of solar origin. Tlie Roman winter-solstioe 
festival, as celebrated on December 25 (VIII. KaL Jan.) in con- 
nexion with the worship of the Sun-god Mithra, appears to have 
been instituted in this special form by Aurelian about A.D. S73, 
and to this festival the day owes its apposite name of Birthday 
of the Unconquered Sun, " Dies Natalis Solis invictL" With full 
symbolic appropriateness, though not with historical justification, 
the clay was adopted in the Western Church, where it appears to 
have been generally introduced by the 4th century, and whence 
in time it psussed to the Eastern Church, as the solemn anniversair 
of the birth of Christ, the Giristian Dies Natalis, Christmas Day. 
Attempts have been made to ratify this date as matter of history, 
but no valid nor even consistent early Christian tradition vouches 
for it. The real solar origin of the festival is clear from the 
writings of the Fathers after its institution. In religious 
synibulisni of the material and spiritual sun, Augustine and 
Gregur}' of Nyssa discourse on the glowing light and dwindling 
darkness that follow the Nativity, while Leo the Great, among 
Avliose people the earlier solar meaning of the festival evidently 
remained in strong remembrance, rebukes in a sermon the 
pestiferous persuasion, as he calls it, that this solemn day is to 
bo honoured not for the birth of Christ, but for the rising, as 
they say, of the new sun.^ As for modern memory of the sun- 

* CJrimm, •Diutsdio Myth.' p. f>«l, etc. AVnttko. pp. 17. 98. Brand, 'PopL 
Ant.* vol. i. J). 1.17, etc. * tJirly Iliat. of Maiikiml,' p. 260. Murray'^ IIiDd- 
book for Syria and Tulestino, IS^iS, p. 10'2. 

* Si'o Pttuly, Mii'al-Kiicyclop.' s. v. 'Sul;' Uinjjliani, ' Autiquilics of ChristiiE 
Church,* book xx. ch. iv. ; Ncandor, •Chun.'h Hist.' vol. iii. p. 437 ; Bcauaobie. 
'libit, de Munichee,* t'ol. ii. p. Oifl ; Gibbon, ch. xzii. ; Crcuzer, *SyiuboUk,' 
vol. i. p. 761, etc. 
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rites of Tnid-¥rinter, Europe recognizes Christmas as a primitive 
solar festival by bonfires which our " jnile-log," the " souche de 
Noel,** still keeps in mind ; while the adaptation of ancient solar 
thought to Christian allegory is as plain as ever in the Christmas 
service chant, " Sol novus oritur." ^ The solar Christmas festival 
has its pendant at Midsummer. The summer solstice was the 
great season of fire-festivals throughout Europe, of bonfires on 
the heights, of dancing round and leaping through the fires, of 
sending blazing fire-wheels to roll down from the hills into the 
valleys in sign of the sun's descending course. These ancient 
rites attached themselves in Christendom to St. Jolm's Eve." It 
■eems as though the same train of symbolism which had adapted 
the midwinter festival to the Nativity, may have suggested the 
dedication of the midsummer festival to John the Baptist, in 
dear allu.sion to his words, *' He must increase, but I must 
decrease." 

Moon-woi'ship, naturally ranking below Sun-worslii}) in im- 
portance, ranges through nearly the same district of culture. 
There are remarkable cases in which the Moon is rccoifnized as 
a great deity by tribes who take less account, or none at all, of 
the Sun. The rude savages of Brazil sfcm esjK'cially to woi*ship 
or respect the moon, by which tliey regulate their time antl 
festivals, and draw their omens. They would hold uj) their 
hands to the moon Avith wonder-struck exclamations of teli ! 
teh ! they would have children smoked by the sorcerers to pre- 
serve them from moon-givrn sickness, or the w<inieu would hold 
up their babes to the luminary. The Botocudos are said to give 
the highest rank among the heavenly bodies to Tarn the Moon, 
as causing thunder and lightning and the failure of vt'gctables 
and fruits, and as even sonn/tinn'S falling to the e.arth, whereby 
many men die.'* An old account of the Caribs descrilics them 
as esteeming the Moon more than the Sun, and at new moon 

' Grinixn, *1). M.'pji. W:j, 1223. Ilraml, * ropuW Aiiti'iuiliiH,' vol. i. \k 467. 
tfonnicr, ' Traditions Pii]tu] aires,* ]i. IhS. 

* Grimm, 'D. M.' p. 583; liraiul, vol. i. y. 'JH? ; Wultko, pp. 14, 140. 
Beaasobre, 1. c. 

' Spix and MartiiiK, ' Rcisc in nrafiUien,* toI. i. ]>. 377, SSI : 3Iartiu8, 
'Ethuog. Amer.' voL i. p. 327 ; Pr. Max. v. WicJ, v j1. ii. y. 58 ; .1. G. Miilltr, 
pp. 218, 254. 
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y mini: u~ r m.-jt I:, ii^-s rryiiiii * Behold the Moon !" ^ Tie 
^1'-? r "m--- .: *:r - l-.ar.«:. :- Ls fra:t?ii, worship the Sun and 
iE • n. ~.ir^'.";.:i.-:" t.-.t r;ll 2i« t:a anii r^e sun ascending to tht? 
:i=ii--.:. 7,-.r-,L.- :.::,- -.i-r ^f »:c l- !i'i.^caiid and the Sun as wife, 
:.i-ir ;.ri'-rr- i/- zi* r-. ^--riirrillv aii.ire.sstii to the Moon as the 
4r,^*rr'. r 1 -:-" --.• > r^r -:-^'z^<z lojnjCT: of their worship, and 
-l:'-~ rre:ii r j^_— L' • j:« kini: v-iri: "D^'n the earth in answer 
: -ri^:r :::*: t.—.zc :~rr7'>.«ij."" - W::h a siDmewhat different 
riT!! r 1.— 1.-: :'a.i«.— :i:'f E'lrini f*reai to have consiJcrcil 
Aa".!'-!!:-:: ^li-r il • i ur riiikfr .:' ".li-r •:arth and man. and iiraDd- 
:ii«.:l'Tr :r I .'..-k .-—i "!:r S :-. -^i:! "^i ::-.ni ?he governs the world.* 
Zz. Isry.ii. i£ • u-T r?;::y :•? cr.c:i:i.-.ii: in an immense district 
■vii-rrr S :z--v ••^'i.-: .i -i^lIz-.^z. :r i-^ijnLfoant. Amonjr south- 
i^z'.Til 'r'.^>. ZL.z ".■. 1 'viM-i :.r :L-r drst glimpse of the new 
5[.«r. "'-y.^ -1 - :. i:l v:-*. ib:'i:s of kua ! and vociferate 
zri~T>'. :' . z t'..":. -h .o.::L"?"::n I>r. Livin'j^tone's Makolol«> 
irr :. Lr.: .: ; :r7. " t;:':: :hv white man be prosperous!" 
^M.* T.--^rT ^.^r'\r k -f- '.-..: 'aj a: riew-m«x>n, as indeed in 
-lanv ::'::it: > i.-.r tv r-Lir- :-> coi^n-fcied with the settlement 

m m 

•:: r-crl 'ii: :-:<.-[-. Nv^t: :rlbtrs seem almost universally 
:.• jr-'j'- '.':.■= r.-Tv- \[:. l. v.r.-.-:b.rr :n delii^ht or dis$nist. The 
G ;:r.'ja tr;-. ::'.-. f.iL. -.l.-:r.>r:lv^- ab: i: with droll jrestures, and 
pr-:V.:. i t •-•.:. v r.r-'rraLi* a: it: tr.v Ashango men behold it 
-r:::* -it-' r-ti': > r-.ar : :hc Fctu r>: grots jumped thrice into 
th'i air v ::h Lll i? :• goth-r a:.i gave thanks.- The Congo 
pooplv I-:'.: Oil :l* :r ki.-.v-. «:r ^:..-:d and clapped their hand*. 
cr.iz.•,^ '" ^*j mav I rvi.-.w mv \iw as thou art renewed I"* Th<? 
HottvTitoi-! iiTr 'i'-sorib'-'i carlv in ilie last centur\' as danciDp 
an'l ?«iiicrin-: all ijigLt at ik-\v aij«l full in«»oii, calling the M*>^^ 
tli»j Gn.at Caprniii. uiA crying t»i him "lie greeted!" ''Let ^'^ 
<(ct much hnncy I " • May nur cattle get much to eat and g^\^ 
niucli milk!'" With tin- same thuught as that just notice*! ^ 

• J)'- la iJor-I-. 'CiiMii.-.-," p. f.l'.'. 

• Sjiroat, ' Iii'l. nt Van* ouM.rVs I.", in * Tr. Elh. Soo.' vul. v. p. £53. 

• \iii:U:ut ill • l:»'l. i\t'-> .h .-..* If',.;:;, p. 34. 

« Liviii;^-ton", * S. Atr.' p. i:i5 ; Waitz, vol. ii. pp. 175, 342. 

• KoiiHT, MJuine;!.* i». bi ; Dn Cliaillu, • Asliaiijjo-laml,' p. 4'JS : see VatC^^ 
vul. V. p. TGb'. AIuIUt, 'Fitu.' p. 47. 

• Mcrollu, *C'oii;;«i/ in Tinki-itun, vol. xvi. p. 273. 
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the district north-west of them, the Hotteiitots connect the 
Moon in legend with that fktal message sent to Man, which ought 
to have promised to the human race a moon-like renewal of 
life, but which was perverted into a doom of death like that of 
the beast who brought it.^ 

The moi-e usual status of the Moon in the religions of the 
world is, as nature suggests, that of a subordinate companion 
deity to the Sun, such a position as is acknowledged in the pre- 
cedence of Sunday to Monday. Their various mutual relations 
as brother and sister, husband and wife, have already been 
noticed here as matter of mjiihology. As wide-lying rude races 
who place them thus side by side in their theology, it is enough 
to mention the Delawarcs of North America,- the Aiuos of 
Tesso,* the Bodos of North-East India,* the Tunguz of Siberia.*^ 
This is the state of things which continues at higher levels of 
systematic civilization. Beside the Mexican Tonatiuh the Sun, 
Metztli the Moon had a smaller pyramid and temple ; ® in Bo- 
gota, the Moon, identified in local myth Avith the Evil Deity, 
had her place and figure in the temple beside the Sun her hus- 
band \^ the Peruvian Mother-Moon, Mama-Quilla, had her silver 
disc-face to match the golden one of her brother and husband 
the Sun, whose companion she had been in the legendary civili- 
sing of the land.* In the ancient Kami-religion of Japan, the 
supreme Sun-god ranks high above the Moon-god, who was wor- 
shipped under the form of a fox." Among the historic nations of 
the Old World, documents of Semitic culture show Sun and Moon 
ride by side. For one, we may take the Jewish law, to stone 
with stones till they died the man or woman who " hath gone and 
served other gods, and worshipped them, either the sun, or moon, 
or any of the host of heaven." For another, let us glance over 

^ Kolbe, * Bcsclirj'^'ing van de Kaap cle Gocde Hoop,* pui-t i. xxix. See ante, 
▼ol i. p. a20. 
' Loslciel, 'InJ. of X. A.' part L p. 43. 
' Bickmore, * Aiuos,* in * IV. Eth. Soe.* vol. vii. p. 120. 

• Hodgson, 'Abor. of India,' j». 167. 

• Oeorgi, *Keisc im Ru.ss. R.' vol. i. p. 275. 

• ClavigcTo, 'Messico,' voL ii. pp. 9, 35 ; Tylor, * Mexico,' 1. c. 
' Waitz, vol. iv. p. 362. 

• Prescott, 'Peni,* vol. i. p. 90. But compare Garcilaso dcla Vega, iil 21. 

• Siebold, 'Nippon,' part v. p. 9. 
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the curious record of the treaty-oath between Philip of Macedon 
and the general of the Carthaginian and Libyan army, which &o 
well shows how the original identity of nature-deities may be 
forgotten in their different local shapes, so that the same divinity 
may come twice or even three times over in as many national 
names and fonns. Herakles and Apollo stand in company with 
the personal Sun, and as well as the personal Moon there is to 
be seen the Carthaginian goddess, whom there is good reason to 
look on as herself wholly or partly of lunar nature. This is the 
list of deities invoked : " Before Zeus and Hera and Apollo ; 
before the goddess of the Carthaginians {baCfiovos Kapxribovmv) 
and Herakles and lolaos ; before Ares, Triton, Poseidon ; before 
the gods who fought with the armies, and Sun and Moon and 
Eaith ; before the rivers and meadows and waters ; before all 
the gods who rule ^lacedonia and the rest of Gi-eece ; before all 
the gods who were at the war, they who have presided over this 
oath/* 1 When Lucian visited the famous temple of Hierapolis 
in Syria, he saw the images of the other gods, " but only 
of the Sun and Moon they show no images." And when he 
asked why, they told him that the forms of other gods were 
not seen by all, l)ut Sun and Moon are altogether clear, and all 
men see them.^ In Egyptian theology, not to discuACs other 
divine beings to whom a lunar nature has been ascrilKHl, it 
is at least certain that Aah is the Moon iu absolute ])ersonal 
divinity.** In Aryan theology, the personal Moon stands as 
Selene beside the more anthropomorphic foiius of Hekate and 
Artemis,^ as Luna beside the less understood Lucina, and Diaua 
with her borrowed attributes,^ while our Teutonic forefathers 
were content with his plain name of Moon.* As for lunar sur- 
vivals iu the higher religions, they are much like the solar 
Monotheist as he is, the Moslem still clayjs his hands at sight of 



• Doutoron. xvii. 3 ; Tolyb. vii. 9; see Movers, •rhonizier,'pp. 159, 536, 6'W. 
' Luciau do Syria Dea, iv. 34. 

• Wilkinson, * Ancient Eg}i>tians,' vol. iv. p. 239, vol. v. p. 5. Baiuen« 
* Egypt/ vol. iv. Sec Plutarch. Is. et Osir. 

• Welcker, 'Griech. (Jotterl.' vol. i. p. 550, etc. 

• Cic de Nat. Deor. ii. 27. 

• Grimm, •!). M.* ch. xxii. 
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the new moon, and says a prayer.^ In Europe in the loth 
eentuxy it was matter of complaint that some still adored tlie 
new moon with bended knee, or hood or hat removed, and to this 
day we may still see a hat raised to her, half in conservatism and 
half in jest It is with reference to silver as the lunar metal, 
that money is turned when the act of adoration is performed, 
while practical peasant wit dwells on the ill-luck of having no 
piece of silver when the new moon is first soon,*- 

ThuH, in tracing the development of Naturc-Woi-ship, it 
appears that though Fire, Air, Earth, and Water are not yet 
among the lower races systematized into a (juateniion of ele- 
ments^ their adoration, with that of Sun and Moon, shows 
already arising in primitive culture the familiar t}T)es of those 
.great divinities, who received their further development in the 
higher Polytheism. 

' Akerblad, «I^ltrc a Itilinsky.* Burton, 'Central Afr.* vol. ii. ju 346. 
JIoDj^o Park, 'Truvelii,* in M^inkcrtDn,' vol. xvi. p. 875. 

' Grimni, *D. M.' pp. 29, 667 ; Biuiid, vol. iii. p. 146 ; Forbes Lchlio, ' Early 
Race! of Scotland; vol. i. p. 136. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ANBIISM (amtinued). 

Polytheism comprises a class of Groat Deities, ruling the conno of Nature end the 
life of Man— Childbirth-god— Agriculture-god— AVor-god — God of the Deed 
— First Man as Divine Ancestor — Dualism ; its mdimentaiy and nnethicd 
nature among low races ; its development through the course of cnltinv^ 
Good and Evil Deity — Doctrine of Divine Supremacy, distinct from, while 
tending]; towards, the doctrine of Monotheism — Idea of Supreme Deity 
evolved in various forms among the lower races ; its place as completioa of 
the Polythebtic system and outcome of the Animistic philoaophy ; its 
continuance and development among higher nations — General sorrcy of 
Animism as a Philosophy of Religion— Recapitulation uf the heory adTWCfd 
as to its development through successive stages of culture ; ita primary 
phases best represented among the lower races, while survivals of thoe 
among the liigher races mark tlic transition from savage throu^ barbaric to 
civilized faiths — Tnmsition of Animism in the History of Religion ; ita 
earlier and later stages as a Philosophy of the Universe ; ita later at^es 
as the principle of a Moral Institution. 

Polytheism acknowledges, beside great fetish-deities like 
Heaven and Earth, Sun and Moon, another class of great gods 
whose importance lies not in visible presence, but in the perform- 
ance of certain gieat offices in the course of Nature and the life 
of Man. The lower races can furnish themselves with such deities, 
either by giving the recognised gods special duties to perform, 
or by attributing these functions to beings invented in divine 
personality for the purpose. The creation of such divinities is 
however carried to a much greater extent in the complex 
systems of the higher polytheism. For a compact group of 
examples showing to what different ideas men will resort 
for a deity to answer a special end, let us take the deity 
presiding over Childbirth. In the West Indies, a special 
divinity occupied with this function took rank as one of the 
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great indigenous fetish-gods ; ^ in the Samoan gi'oup, the house- 
hold god of the father s or mother's family was appealed to ; ^ 
in Peru the Moon takes to this office,^ and the same natural 
idea recurs in Mexico;* in Esthonian religion the productive 
Earth-mother appropriately becomes patroness of human birth ;^ 
classic theology carries on both these ideas, in so far as the 
Greek Hera i*cpresents the Earth ^ and the Roman Lucina the 
Moon ; ^ and to conclude the list, the Chinese work out the 
problem from the manes-worshipper's point of view, for the 
goddess whom they call "Mother" and propitiate with many a 
ceremony and sacrifice to save and prosper their children, is 
held to have been in human life a skilful midwife.^ 

The deity of Agriculture may be a cosmic being affecting the 
weather and the soil, or a mythic giver of plants and teacher of 
their cultivation and use. Thus among the Iroquois, Heno the 
Thunder, who rides through the heavens on the clouds, who 
splits the forest-trees with the thiinderbolt-stonos he hurls at 
his enemies, who gathers the clouds and pours out the warm 
xainA, was fitly chosen as patron of husbandry, invoked at seed- 
time and harvest, and called Grandfather by his children the 
Indians.^ It is interesting tt) notice again on the southern con- 
tinent the working out of this idea in the Tupan of Brazilian 
tribes : Thunder and Lightning, it is recorded, they call Tupan, 
considering themselves to owe to him their hoes and the profit- 
able art of tillage, and therefore acknowledging him as a deity.^*' 
Among the Guarani race, Tainoi the Ancient of Heaven had 
no less rightful claim, in his character of heaven-god, to be 



' Hcrreni, 'India.s OiTiilentalcs,' Ihc. i. 3, 3; J. CJ. Miillcr, 'Amor. Urrel.' 
ppi 175, 221. 
' Turner, 'Polynesia,' p. 174. 

■ Rivcro and Twhudi, • iVni,* ji. 160. 

• Kin;{Hburoui;li, * Alt-xico,' vol. v. ]». 170. 

• CastnSii, 'Finn. Myth.' p. Sl». 

• Wulrker, *(Jrk'cIi. (Litter!.' vol. i. p. 371. 
» Ovid. Fust. ii. 449. 

■ Docdittle, •Chinise/ vol. i. p. 'iCl. 

• Morji^aii, •InKpiois,' ji. 1,18. 

» De lAct, *Xovus C»rbi»,* xv. 2; Waitz, vol. iii. p. 417; Brinton, pp. 152, 
185 ; J. 0. Miillcr, p. 271, etc. 
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venerated as the divine teacher of agriculture to his people.^ Id 
Mexico, Centeotl the Grain-goddess received homage and offer- 
ings at her two gi'cat festivals, and took care of the growth and 
keeping of the corn.^ In Polynesia, we hear in the Society 
Islands of Ofanu the god of husbandry, in the Tonga Islands of 
Alo Alo the fanner, god of wind and weather, bearing office as 
god of harvest, and receiving his offering of yams when he had 
ripened them.^ A picturesque figure from barbaric Asia is 
Pheebee Yau, the Ceres of the Karens, who sits on a stump and 
watches the growing and ripening corn, to fill the granaries of 
the frugal and industrious.^ The Khonds worship at the same 
shrine, a stone or tree near the village, both Burbi Pennu the god- 
dess of new vegetation, and Pidzu Pennu the rain-god.* Among 
Fins and Esths it is the Earth-mother who appropriately under- 
takes the task of bringing forth the fruits.^ And so among the 
Greeks it is this same being, Demeter the Earth-mother, who 
performs this function, while the Roman Ceres who is confused 
with her is rather, as in Mexico, a goddess of grain and fruit" 

The War-god is another being wanted among the lower races, 
and formed or adapted accordingly. Areskove the Iroquois 
War-god seems to bo himself the great celestial deity ; for his 
pleasant fooil they slaughtered human victims, that he might 
give them victory over their enemies ; as a pleasant sight for 
him they tortured the war-captives ; on him the war-chief called 
in solemn council, and the warriors, shouting his name, rushed 
into the battle he was surveying from on high. Canadian In- 
dians before the fight would look toward the sun, and their 
leader prayed to the Great Spirit ; Floridan Indians prayed 
to the Sun before their wars.^ Araucanians of Chili entreated 
Pillan the Thunder-god that he would scatter their enemies^ 

* D'Orbi^^iy, * I/Homnio Amoricain,' vol. ii. p. 319. 
' Clarigero, * Mcssico/ vol. ii. pp. 16, 68, 75. 

• Elli«, * Polyn. Res.' vol. i. p. 333. Muriner, 'Tonga Is.' vol. ii. p. 116. 

* Cross, ill * Journ. A mcr. Oriental S<k\'vo1. iv. p. 316 ; Mason, p. 215. 

* Macpherson, ' India,' pp. 91, 9!t5. 

• Casti^u, 'Finn. Myth.' p. 89. 

7 Wdcker, *Griec1i. GotterL' vol. ii. p. 467. Cox, 'Mythology of Aiyta 
KationD,' vol. IL p. 308. 

• J. G. Mailer, * Amer. Urrel.* pp. 141, 271, 274, 591, etc. 
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and thanked him amidst their cups after a victory.^ The verj- 
name of Mexico seems derived from Mexitli, the national War- 
god, identical or identified with the hideous gory Huitzilopochtli. 
Not to attempt a general solution of the enigmatic nature 
of this inextricahle compound parthenogenetic deity, we may 
notice the tissociation of his principal festival with the winter- 
solstice, when his paste idol wa^s shot through with an arrow, 
and being thus kille<l, was divided into morsels and eaten, 
wherefore the ceremony was called the teoqualo or " god-eating." 
This and other details t(;nd to show Huitzilopochtli as originally 
a nature-deitv, whoso life and death were connected with the 
year s, while his functions of War-god may be of later addition.^ 
Polynesia is a region where quite an assortment of war-gods 
may be collected. Such, to take but one example, was Tairi, 
war-g(Ml of King Kamehameha of the Sandwich Islands, whose 
hideous image, covered with red feathers, sliark-toothed, mother- 
of-pearl-eyed, with helmet-crest of hunuui hair, was earned into 
battle by his special priest, distorting his own face into hideous 
grins, and uttering terrific yells which were considered to pro- 
ceed from the god.'* Two examples from Asia may show what 
different original conceptions may serve to shape such deities as 
these upon. The Khond War-god, wiio entered into all wea- 
pons, so that from instnnnents of peace they became weapons of 
war, who gave edge to th(» axe .ind point to the arrow, is the 
very personified spirit of trilial war, his token is the relic of iron 
aud the iron weapons buried in his sacred grove which stands 
near each group of hamlets, and his name is Loha Pennu or Iron- 
god.* The Chinese War-god, KuangTii, on the other hand, is an 
ancient military ghost ; he was a distinguished ofHcer, as well as 
a "faithful and honest courtier,'* who llourishud during the wars 
of the Han dynasty, and emperors since then have delighted to 
honour him by adding to his usual title more and more honorary 
distinctions.^ LrnAing at these selections from the army of War- 

' Dobrizhoffor, ' Abi pones,' vol. ii. ji. 00. 
' Clavigcro, * Mr.ssiro,' vol. ii. jip. 17, 61. 

» Ellis, ' Polyn. \Ua/ vol. i. ]>, 32(5 ; vol. iv. p. 153. Sec also Mariner, • Tonga 
It.' vol. ii. p. 112 ; Williams, * Fiji,' vol. i. p. 'JIS. 
* Macplicr»on, Mmlin,* ]>p. 90, SCO. 
» Dooliltle, •C'hiiieso,' vol. i. p. 267. 
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gods of the clifFercDt regions of the world, we may well leave 
their classic analogues, Arcs and Mars, as beings whose warlike 
function we recognize, but not so easily their original nature.^ 

It would be easy, going through the religious systems of Poly- 
nesia and Mexico, Greece and Borne, India and China, to give 
the names and offices of a long list of divinities, patrons of 
hunting and fishing, carpentering and weaving, and so forth. 
But studying here rather the continuity of polytheistic ideas 
than the analysis of polytheistic divinities, it is needless to 
proceed farther in the comparison of these deities of special 
function, as recognized to some extent in the lower civilization, 
before their elaborate development became one of the great 
features of the higher. 

The great polytheistic deities we have been examining, con- 
cerned as they arc with the earthly course of nature and human 
life, are gods of the living. But even in savage levels man 
began to feel an intellectual need of a God of the Dead, to reign 
over the souls of men in the next life, and this necessity has 
been supplied in various ways. Of the deities set up as lords of 
Dcadman's Land, some are beings whose original meaning is 
obscure. Some are distinctly nature-deities appointed to this 
office, often for local reasons, as happening to belong to the 
regions where the dead take up their abode. Some, again, are 
as distinctly the deified souls of men. The two first classes may 
be briefly instanced together in America, where the light-side 
and shadow-side (as Dr. J. G. Miiller well calls them) of the 
conception of a future life are broadly contrasted in the defini- 
tions of the Lord of the Dead. Among the Northern Indians 
this may be Tarenyawagon the Heaven-god, or the Great Spirit 
who receives good warriors in his happy hunting-grounds, or 
his grandmother, the bloodthii*sty Death-goddess Atahentsic' 
In Brazil, the Underworld-gml, who places good Wiirriors and 
sorcerers in Para<lise, contrasts with Aygnan the evil deity who 
takes base and cowardly Tupi souls,'* much as the Mexican 

> Wrlcker, 'Giicdi. Gcittrrl.' vol. i, p. 413. Cox, 'Myth, of Aryan X.' rbl. iL 
pp. 254, 311. 

' J. G. Mullor, ' Amer. rrrcl.* p. 137, etc. 272, 2S6, etc. 500, etc. 

> I^ry. • Breail,* p. 284. 
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TIaloc, Water-god and lord of the earthly paradise, contrasts 
with Mictlanteuctli, ruler of the dismal dead-land in the shades 

m 

below.^ Some such instances arc open to suspicion of European 
influence, but there is in some a look of untouched genuineness, 
as in Polynesia. The idea of a Devil borrowed from colonists or 
missionaries may indeed be suspected in such a figure as the 
e?il deity Wire, chief of Beigna, the New Zealandcr's western 
world of departed souls. But few conceptions of deity are more 
quaintly original than that of the Samoan deity Savcasiuleo, 
at once ruler of destinies of war and other aflaii*s of men, and 
chief of the subterranean Bulotu, with the human upper half 
of his body reclining in his great house in company with the 
spirits of departed chiefs, while his tail or extremity stretched 
far away into the sea, in tlie shape of an eel or serpent. 
Different in name and nature, yet not so different as to 
be in either beyond recognition, this being reappears in the 
kindred myths of the neighbouring group, the Tonga Islands. 
The Tongan Hikuleo has his home in the spirit-land of Bulotu, 
iere conceived as out in the far western sea. Here we are told 
the use of his taiL His body goes away on journeys, but his tail 
remains watching in Bulotu, and thus he is aware of what goes 
on in more places than one. Hikuleo used to caiTy off the 
fix8t-bom sons of Tongan chiefs, to people his island of the blest, 
and he so thinned the ranks of the living that at last the other 
gods were moved to compassion. Tangaloa aud Maui seized 
Hikuleo, passed a strong chain round him, and fastened one end to 
heaven and the other to earth. Another god of the dead, of well- 
marked native type, is the Rarotougan Tiki (no doubt a solar 
deity, a Maui), to whose long house, a place of unceasing joys, 
the dead are to find their w^ay.^ Among Turanian tribes, there 
are Samoyeds who believe in a deity called A*, dwelling in im- 
penetrable darkness, sending disease and death to men and rein- 
deer, and ruling over a crowd of spirits which are manes of the 
dead. Tatars tell of the nine Irle-Chans, who in their gloomy 

' ClaTigcro, toL iL pp. 14, 17 ; I'rasscur, *McxiiiuP,* vol. iii. p. 495. 
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subterranean kingilom not only rule over souls of the dead, hut 
have at tlieir command a multitude of ministering spirits^ 
visible and invisible. Their chief, the great Irle-Chan, has 
now his place and name in European poetry, as the grisly 
death-spectre, tlie Erl-Konig. In the gloomy under-world of 
the Finns reigns Mana or Tuoni, a being whose nature is 
worked out by pci"sonification from the dismal dead-land or 
death itself.^ Much the same may l)e said of the Greek 
Aides, Hades, and the Scandinavian Hel, whose names, perhaps 
not so much by confusion as with a sense of their latent signifi- 
cance, have become identified in language with the doleful 
abodes over which a personifying fancy set them to preside.* 
As appropriately, though working out a different idea, the 
ancient Egyptians conceived their great solar deity to rule in the 
regions of his western under-world — Osiris is Loi-d of the Dead 
in Amenti."^ 

In the world's assembly of gi-eat gods, an important place 
must be filled up by the manes-worshipper in logical develop- 
ment of his special system. The theory of family manes, carried 
back to tribal gods, leads to the recognition of superior deities 
of the nature of Divine Ancestor or First Man, and it is of 
course reasonable that such a being, if recognized, should some- 
times fill the place of lord of the dead, whose ancestral chief he 
is. There is an anecdote told among the Mandans by Prince 
Maximilian von Wied, which brings into view conceptious 
lying in the deepest recesses of savage religion, the idea of 
the divine first ancestor, the mythic connexion of the sun's death 
and descent into the underworld with the like fate of man, and 
the nature of the spiritual intercourse between man*s own soul 
and his deity. The First Man, it is said, promised the Mandans 
to be their helper in time of need, and then departed into the 
West. It came to psiss that the Mandans were attacked by foe& 
One Mandan would send a bird to the great ancestor to ask for 
help, but no bird could By so far. Another thought a look would 

» Gastrin, 'Finn. Myth.' pp. 128, 147, 155; AVaitz, vol. iL p. 171 (Africi). 
3 Welckor, * Griech. Guttcrl.' vol. i. p. 395. Grimm, * DeutKh. Uyth.' 
p. 288. 
• • Book of Dead,* tr. by Birch, in Bunseiiy * Efeypt/ voL v. 
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leach him^ but the hills walled him in. Then said a third, 
thought must be the safest way to reach the First Man. Ho 
wrapped himself in his buffalo-robe, fell down, and spoke, " I 
think — I have thought — I come back." Throwing oft' the fur, 
he was bathed in sweat. The divine helper he had called on in 
his distress appeared.^ There is instructive variety in the ways in 
vhich the lower American races work out the conceptitiu of the 
divine forefather. The Mingo tribes revere and make offerings 
to the First Man, he who was saved at the great deluge, as a 
powerful deity under the Master of Life, or even as identified 
with him ; some Mississippi Indians said that the First Man 
ascended into heaven, and thunders there ; among the Dog-ribs, 
lie was creator of sun and moon ; - Tamoi, the grandfather and 
ancient of heaven of the Guaranis, was their first ancestor, who 
dwelt among them and taught them to till the soil, and rose to 
heaven in the east, promising to succour them on earth, and at 
death to carry them from the sacred tree into a new life whore 
they should all meet again, and have much hunting.^ 

Polynesia, again, has thoroughly worked the theory of divine 
ancestors into the native system of multiform and blending 
nature-deities. Men are sprung from the divine Maui, whom 
Europeans have therefore called the " Adam of New Zealand," 
or from the Rarotongan Tiki, who seems his e([uivalent (Maiii- 
tiki)^ and who again is the Tii of the Society Islands ; it is, 
however, the son of Tii who precisely represents a Polynesian 
Adam, for his name is Taata, i.e., Man, and he is the ancestor 
of the human race. There is perhaps also reason to identify 
Maui and the First Man with Akea, first King of Hawaii, who 
at his earthly death descended to rule over his dark subterranean 
kingdom, where his subjects are the dead who recline under the 
spreading kou-trees, and drink of the infernal rivers, and feed 
on lizards and butterflies.* In the mythology of Kamchatka, 
the relation between the Creator and the First Man is one not 

* Pr. HaxT. Wied, *N. Amcrika,* vol. ii. p. 157. 
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of identity but of parentage. Among the sone of Kutka tke 
Creator is Hactsh the First Man, who dwelt on earth, and died, 
and descended into Hades to be chief of the under-world ; there 
he receives the dead and new-risen Eamchadals, to continne i 
life like that of earth in his pleasant subterranean land where 
mildness and plenty prevail, as they did in the regions abore in 
the old days when the Creator was still on earth.^ Among all 
the lower races who have reasoned out this divine ancestor, none 
excel those consistent manes-worshippers, the Zulus. Heir 
worship of the manes of the dead has not only made the din- 
ancestors of a few generations back into tribal deities (Unkn- 
lunkulu), but beyond these, too far off and too little known fcr 
actual woi-ship, yet recognized as the original race-deity tnd 
identified witli the Creator, stands the First Man, he who *• broke 
off in tlie beginning/' the Old-Old-One, the great Unkulunknlo. 
While the Zulu's most intense religious emotions arc turned to 
tlie ghosts of the departed, while he sacrifices his beloved oxen 
and prays with agonising entreaty to his grandfather, and caniei 
his tribal worship back to those ancestral deities whose pnise- 
giving names are still remembered, the First Man is beyond the 
reach of sucli rites. " At first we saw that we were made by 
Unkulunkulu. But when we wore ill we did not worship him, 
nor ask anything of him. Wc worshipped those whom we hid 
scon with our eyes, their death and their life among ui . . . . 
Unkulunkulu had no longer a son who could worship him ; there 
was no going back to the beginning, for people increased, ud 
were scattered abroad, and each house had its own connections; 
there was no one who said, * For my part I am of the houiew 
Unkulunkulu.'" Nay more, the Zulus who would not dare to 
afi'ront an " idhlozi," a common ghost, that might be angry and 
kill them, have come to make o|>eu mock of the name of the 
great first ancestor. When the grown-up people wish tn talk pfr 
vatcly or eat something by themselves, it is the regular thing 
to send the children out to call at the top of their voices fi* 
Unkulunkulu. "The name of Unkulunkulu has no respect 
paid to it among black men ; for his house no longer exista. It 

> Stcller, ' Kaintsclintka,' p. 271. 
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m now like the name of a very old crone, which has no power 
to do even a little thing for herself, but sits continually where 
the sat in the morning till the sun sets. And the children 
nake sport of her, for she cannot catch them and flog them, but 
only talk with her mouth. Just so is the name of Unkulunkulu 
ihen all the children are told to go and call him. He is now a 
■eans of making sport of children."^ 

In Aryan religion, the savage divinities just described 
gife us analogues for the Hindu Yama, throughout his three- 
Ud nature as Sun, as First Man, as Judge of the Dead. 
tnteuor Max MuUer thus depicts his solar origin, which 
■ay indeed be inferred from his being called the child of 
l^vasvat, himself the very Sun : " The sun, conceived as 
ntlhig or dying every day, was the first who had trodden the 
pth of life from East to West — the first mortal — the fii-st to 
ihow us the way when our course is run, and our sun sets in the 
far West Thither the fathers followed Yama ; there they sit 
nth him rejoicing, and thither we too shall go when his mes- 

Mng0n (day and night) have found us out Yama is said 

\o have crossed the rapid waters, to have shown the way to 
nuyyto have first known the path on which our fathers crossed 
wer." It is a perfectly consistent myth-formation, that the 
nlar Yama should become the first of mortals who died and 
Bioovered the way to the other world, who guides other men 
ihither and assembles them in a home which is secured to them 
or ever. As representative of death, Yama had even in early 
lijfMi times his aspects of terror, and in later Indian theology 
le beoomes not only the Lord but tlie awful Judge of the Dciul, 
vhom some modem Hindus are said to worship alone of all the 
p>d8^ alleging that their future state is to be determined only 
ly Tama, and that they have nothing therefore to hope or fear 
rom any beside him. In these days, Hindu and Parsi in Bom- 
My are learning from scholars in Europe the ancient connexion 
if their long antagonistic faiths, and have to hear that Yama 
Km of Vivasvat sitting on his awful judgment-seat of the dead, 
4> reward the good and punish the wicked with hideous tortures, 

' Callavay, • Beligion of Amaziilu,* pp. 1—104. 
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aDil Yima son of Yivanhao who in primseval days reigned over 
his happy deathless kingdom of good Zarathustrian men, are but 
two figures developed in the course of ages out of one and the 
same Ar}\iii sun-myth.^ Within the limits of Jewish, ChrisdaD, 
and Moslem theology, the First Man scarcely occupies more thin 
a place of precedence among the human race in Hades or io 
Heaven, not the high office of Lonl of the Dead. Yet that 
tendency to deify an ideal ancestor, which we observe to act so 
strongly on lower races, has taken effect also here. The Rab- 
binical Adam is a gigantic being reaching from earth to heaven, 
for the definition of whose stature Babbi Eliezer cites Deoteio- 
noniy iv. 32, " God made man (Adam) upon the earth, and from 
one end of heaven to the other."- It is one of the familiar 
<'pisodes of tlie Koran, how the angels were bidden to bow down 
before Adam, the regent of Allah upon earth, and how EbBs 
(Diabolus) swelling with pride, refused the act of adoration. 
Among the Gnostic sect of the Valentinians, Adam the primal 
man in whom the Deity had revealed himself, stood as earthly 
repri'suntative of the Demiurge, and was even counted among 
the ^1'k)ns/ 

The figures of the great deities of Polytheism, thus traced in 
<»utline according to the determining idea on which each » 
shaped, seem to show that conceptions originating under nA 
and primitive conditions of human thought and passing thenoe 
intt) the range of higher culture, may suffer in the couiM 
of ages the most various fates, to be expanded^ elaborated, 
transformed, or abandoned. Yet the philosophy of modert 
ages still to a remarkable degree follows the primitive coaff* 
of savage thought, even as the highways of our land so oft** 
follow the unchanging tracks of barbaric roads. Let us «»• 
deavour timidly and circumspc^ctly to trace onward from savip 
times the courses of vast and pregnant generalization whid 

" 'Kig-Vedn,' X. • Atharva-Vcda,* xviii. Max Miillcr, « Lpcturet,* 2nd Ser. ^ 
514. Muir, 'Ynina,' vU\ in 'Joiirii. As. Sch.-. N. S.' vol. i. 1865. Bo* ■ 
•Zttthr. Dcutuoli. iMoP^'enl. G.* vol. iv. !•. 4'2i]. Wunl. * Hinaooi,' voL iL piW- 
Avcbta : * Vi-ndidad,' ii. Pictct, * Origincs Indo-Europ.' part ii. p. 621, 

* Eiscninenger, jwrt i. p. 365. 

* Koran, ii. 2S, vii. 10, etc. 

* KcMider, * Hi.it of Chr.' vol. ii. pp. 81, 109, 174. 
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towards the two greatest of the worliFs sclienies of religious 
tine, the systems of Dualism and Monotheism. 
udimentary forms of Dualism, the antagonism of a Good 
Evil Deity, are well known among the lower races of man- 
. The investigation of these savage and barbaric doctrines, 
iver, is a task demanding peculiar caution. The Europeans 
Dntaet with these rude tribes since their discovery, them- 
» for the most part holding strongly dualistic forms of 
stianity, to the extent of practically subjecting the world 
le contending influences of armies of good and evil spirits 
sr the antagonistic control of God and Devil, were liable on 
>ne hand to mistake and exaggemte savage ideas in this 
^ou, so that their records of native religion can only Ix* 
pted with reserve, while on the other hand there is no iloubt 
dualistic ideas have been largely introduced and developed 
og the savages themselves, under this same European influ- 
. For instance, among the natives of Austmlia, we hear of 
great deity Nandjajandi who dwells in his heavenly para- 

whcre the happy shades of black men feast and dance and 
for evermore ; over against him stands the great evil being 
rugura, who dwells in the nethermost rt'gions, who causes 
peat calamities which befal mankind, and whom the natives 
asent with honis and tail, although no horned beast is indi- 
lUB in tlie land.^ There may be more or loss native sub- 
am in all tliis, but the hints lH>rrowed from popuLir Christian 
i are unmistakeable. Thus also, among the North 
ffican Indians, the native religion was modified under tin; 
ence of ideas borrowed from the white men, and there 
3 a full dualistic schenu*, of which Loskiel, a Moravian 
ionaxy conversant especially with Algontpiin <ind Iroquois 
M, gives the following suggestive particulai*s, dating frou) 
k "Tliey (the In<lians) seem to have ha<l no idi'a of the 
U, as the Prince of Darkness, ]>efore tint Kiu'opeans came 

tho country. They consider him now as a very jmwerful 
t, but unable to do good, and therefore call him The Evil 
. Thus they now believe in two Beings, the one supremely 

)lilfield in *Tr. Kth. Sw.' vol. iii. p. 228. S..e ulbo Kyn-, vol. ii. p. ZbQ ; 
, 'Qaeenslaud,* p. 444. 
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good, and the other altogether evil To the former they ascribe 
all good, and to the latter all evil About thirty years ago, a 
great change took place in the religious opinions of the InduDi 
Some preachers of their own nation pretended to have receiTed 
revelations from above, to have travelled into heaven, and con- 
versed with God. They gave different accounts of their exploits 
on the journey, but all agreed in this, that no one oouM enter 
into heaven without great danger ; for the road, say they, nins 
close by the gates of helL There the Devil lies in ambush, and 
snatches at every one who is going to God. Now those who 
have passed by this dangerous place unhurt, come first to the 
Son of God, and through him to God himself, from whom ther 
pretend to have received a commandment, to instruct the 
Indians in the way to heaven. By these preachers the Indiins 
were informed that heaven was the dwelling , of God, and bdl 
that of the Devil. Some of their preachers confessed that they 
had not reached the dwelling of (Jod, but had however ap- 
proached near enough to hear the cocks crow, and to see the 
smoke of the chimneys in heaven, &c., &c." ^ 

Such unequivocal proofs that savage tribes can adopt and 
work into the midst of their native beliefs the European doc- 
trine of the Good and Evil Spirit, must induce us to criticiie 
keenly all recorded accounts of the religion of uncultuied 
tribes, lest we should mistake the confused reflexion of Chri»" 
tendom for the indigenous theology of Australia or Canada. I^ 
is the more needful to bring this state of things into the cleaie*^ 
light, in order that the religion of the lower tribes mayh^ 
placed in its proper relation to the religion of the high^ 
nations. Genuine savage faiths do in fact bring to our vie* 
what seem to be rudimentary forms of ideas which underlie 
dualistic theological schemes among higher nations. It >* 
certain that even camong rude savage hordes, native though^ 
has already turned toward the deep problem of good aiw 
evil. Their crude though earnest sixKrulation has already 
tried to solve the great mystery which still resists the efforta ^ 
moralists and theologians. But as in general the animistic doc- 

' Ix»kie1, ' Indians in North America,* ytiTt i. p. 34. 
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trin6 of the lower races is not yet an ethical institution, but a 
philosophy of man and nature, so savage dualism is not yet a 
theory of abstract moral principles, but a theory of pleasure or 
pain, profit or loss, affecting the individual man, his family, or 
at the utmost stretch, his people. This narrow and rudimentary 
distinction between good and evil was not imfairl y stated by the 
savage who explained that if anybody took away his wife, that 
would be bad, but if he took someone's else, that would be 
good. Now by the savage or barbarian mind, the spli itual beings 
which by their personal action account for the events of life and 
the operations of nature, are apt to be rogardud as kindly or 
hostile, sometimes or alwavs, like the human buini^ on whose 
type they are so obviously mcKlt'lkd. In such a case, we may 
well judge by the safe analogy of disembodied human souls, and 
it appears that these are habitually regardrd as sometimes 
friends and sometime foes of the living. Nothint( could be 
more conclusive in this resixfct than an account of tlie three 
days' battle between two factions of Zulu ghosts for the 
life of a man and wife whom the one spiritual party desired to 
destroy and the other to save ; the defending spirits ])revailed, 
dug up the bewitched cliarm-bags which had been buried to 
cause sympathetic disease, and Hung these objects into the 
midst of the a.ssembly of the people watching in silence, just jis 
the spirits now Hing n^al flowers at a table-rapjiing seance.^ 
For spirits less closely belonging to the defiiiitio!! of ghosts, we 
may take Rochefort*s remark in the 17th century as 1o the two 
sorts of spirits, good and bad, recognized by tin? (/aribs of the 
West Indies. This writer dcfclares that their goixl spirits or 
divinities are in fact no many demons who seduee tlu'in and 
keep them enchained in their damnable .servitude ; but never- 
thelesM, he say.s, the people themselvc^s do distinguish tlu^n from 
their evil spirits. Nor can we pronounce this distinction of theirs 
unreasonable, learning from oth(.*r authorities that it was the 
oiSceof .some of tin *sc spirits to attend men as faniiiiar genii, and 
of others to inflict diseases.- After the numerous details which 
have incidentiilly been cited in the present volumes, it will be 

' Callaway, * Il«l or Aiiinziihi,' p. 3 IS. 

- Rochefurt, Mies Antines,* p. 410. Sec J. G. Uullcr, p. 207. 
roL. II. 
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needless to offer farther proof that spiritual beings are really 
conceived by savages and barbarians as ranged in antagonistic 
ranks as good and evil, i. e., friendly and hostile to themselves. 
The interesting inquiry on which it is here desirable to collect 
evidence, is this : how far are the doctrines of the higher na- 
tions anticipated in principle among the lower tribes^ in the 
assignment of the conduct of the universe to two mighty hostile 
beings, in whom the contending powers of good and evil arc 
personified, the Good Deity and the Evil Deity, each the heid 
and ruler of a spiritual host like-minded ? The true answer 
seems to be that savage belief displays to us primitive concep- 
tions which, developed in systematic form and attached to 
ethical meaning, have their place in religious systems of which 
the Zoroastrian is the type. 

First, when in district after district two special deities vith 
special native names are contrasted in native religion as the 
Good and Evil Deity, it is in many cases easier to explain these 
beings as native at least in origin, than to suppose that forejgn 
intercourse should have exerted the consistent and far-reaching 
influence needed to introduce them. Second, when the 
deities in question are actually polytheistic gods, such as Sod, 
Moon, Heaven, Earth, considered as of good or evil, L e., favour- 
able or unfavourable aspect, this looks like native development) 
not innovation derived from a foreign religion ignoring 
such divinities. Third, when it is held that the Good Deitfis 
remote and otiose, but the Evil Deity present and active, and 
worship is tlierefoi'e directed especially to the propitiation of 
the hostile principle, we have here a conception which appeirs 
native in tlie lower culture, rather than derived from the higher 
culture to which it is unfamiliar and even hateful Now 
Dualism, as prevailiug among the lower races, will be seen in a 
considerable degree to assert its originality by satisfying one or 
more of these conditions. 

There have been recorded among the Indians of North Ame- 
rica a group of mythic beliefs, which display the fundamenttl 
idea of dualism in the very act of germinating in savage reli- 
gion. Yet tlie examination of these myths leads us first to 
destructive criticism of a picturesque but not ancient member of 
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the series. An ethnologist, asked to point out the most striking 
savage dualistic legend of the world, would be likely to name the 
celebrated Iroquois myth of the Twin Brethren. The current 
version of this legend is that set down in 1823 by the Christian 
chief of the Tuscaroras, David Cusirk, as the belief of his people. 
Among the ancients, he relates, there were two worlds, the 
lower world in darkness and possessed by monsters, the upper 
world inhabited by mankind. A woman near her travail sank 
from this upper region to the dark world below. She alighted 
on a Tortoise, prepared to receive her with a little earth on his 
back, which Tortoise became an island. The celestial mother 
bore twin sons into the dark world, and died. The Tortoise 
increased to a great island, and the twins grew up. One was of 
gentle disposition, and was called Enigorio, the Good Mind ; 
the other was of insolent ch«aracter, and was named Enigonha- 
hetgea, the Bad Mind (or Brinton's translations. Ugly Spirit 
and Beautiful Spirit, may l)e more accm-ate). The Good Mind, 
Bot contented to remain in darkness, wished to create a great 
light; the Bad Mind desired that the world should remain in 
its natural state. The Good Mind took his de:id mother s head 
and made it the sun, and of a remnant of her body he made the 
moon. These were to give light to the diiy and to the night. 
Ako he created many spots of light, now stars : these wore to 
regulate the days, nights, seasons, years. Whore the light came 
upon the dark world, the monsters were disi)loasod, ami hid 
themselves in the depth.s, lest man should find them. The 
Good Mind continued the creation, foriuod many creeks and 
rivers on the Great Island, creatc*d small an«l gn-at boasts to 
inhabit the forests, and fishes to inliabit tlio wutors. When ho 
had maile the universe, he doubted concerning lainj^s to |»ossoss 
the Great Islan<l. He formed two imai^os of the dust of the 
ground in his own likeness, male and female, and by bn'atliinj; 
into their no.strils gave tliein living souls, and naine»l them 
Ea-gwe-howe, that is " real people ; " and ht; gavc^ the Great 
Ifdand all the animals of game tor their njaintenance ; be 
appointed thunder to water the earth by fn-cpiont rains; 
the island became fruitful, and vegotntion afforded tf) the 
animals subsistence. The Bad Mind wont tliroudiout the inland 
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and made high mountains and waterfalls and great steeps, and 
created reptiles injurious to mankind ; but the Good Mind 
restored the island to its former condition. The Bad Mind 
made two clay images in the form of maO) but while he was 
giving them existence they became apes; and so on. The 
Good Mind accomplished the works of creation, notwithstandiDg 
the imaginations of the Bad Mind were continually evil; thus he 
attempted to enclose all the animals of game in the earth away 
from mankind, but his brother set them fi-ee, and traces of them 
were made on the rocks near the cave where they were shut in. 
At last the brethren came to single combat for the mastery of 
the univei-se. The Good Mind falsely persuaded the Bad Mind 
that whipping with flags would destroy his own life, but he 
himself used the deer-horns, the instrument of death. After a • 
two days' fight, the Good Mind slew his brother and crushed 
liim in the earth ; and the la.st words of the Bad Mind were 
that he would have equal power over men's souls after death ; 
then he sank down to eternal doom and became the Evil Spirit 
The Good Mind visited the people, and then retired from the 
earth.i • 

This is a gi-aphic talc. Its version of the cosmic myth of the 
World-Tortoise, and its apparent philosophical myth of fossil 
footprints, have much mythological interest. But its Biblical 
copying extends to the very phraseology, and only partial ge- 
nuineness can be allowed to its main theme. Dr. Brinton has 
profitably criticized this, refemng to early American writera 
to show how much dualistic fancy has sprung up since the timea 
of fii-st intercourse between natives and white men, and point* 
ing out the habit of European narratoi's to make distinctions 
between good and evil spirits in ways foreign to Indian thought 
When we compare this legend, he says, with the version of the 
same legend given by Father Brebeuf, missionary to the Hurona 
in 1636, we find its whole complexion altered ; the moral dualism 
vanishes ; the names Good and Bad Mind do not appear; it ia 
the story of loskeha the White One, with his brother Tawiscara 

* Schoolcraft, ' ludiiin Tribes,* jiart v. p. 632 ; see part i. p. 816, part vL p. 
160 ; • Inxiuois,* p. 36, seo 287; Brinton, * Myths of New World,'p. 08,. 
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the Dark One, and we at once perceive that Christian inlluence 
in the course of two centuries had given the tale a meaning 
foreign to its real intent. 

Brintou*s tracing of the myth to its earlier stage is quite just, 
and in great measure also his view as to the development of its 
dualism. Yet if we go back to the earliest sources and examine 
this myth of the White One and the Dark One, we shall find it 
to be itself one of the most perfect examples the world cim show 
of the rise of primitive dualism in the savage mind. Father 
Brebeufs storv is as follows : Aataentsic the Moon foil from 
heaven on eciith, and bore two sons, Taouiscaron and louskeha, 
who being grown up (piarrclled ; judge, he says, if there be not 
in this a touch of the death of Abel. They came to combat, but 
with very dift'erent weapons, louskeha had a stag-horn, Taouis- 
karon contented himself with some wild-rose berries, persuading 
him.sclf that as soon as he should thus smite his brother, he 
would fall dead at iiis feet ; but it fell out quite otherwise than 
he had promised himself, and louskeha struck him so heavy a 
blow in the side that the blood gushed forth in streams. The 
poor wretch fled, and from his blood which fell upon the land 
came the flints which the savages still call Taouiscara, from the 
victim's name. Vnmi this we stic it to be true that the original 
myth of the two brothers, the White One and the Dark One, 
bad no moral element. It seems mere nature-myth, the contest 
between Day and Night, for the Hurons knew that louskeha 
was the Sun, even as his mother or grandmother Aataentsic was 
the Moon. Yet in th(^ contrast between these two, tin* Huron 
mind had alrefidy come to the rudimentary contrast of the Good 
and Evil Deity. louskeha the Sun, it is expressly said, seemed 
to the Indians their l)enefa<'tor ; their kettle wouhl not boil were 
it not for him ; it was he who learnt from the Tortoise the art of 
making fire ; without him they would have no luck in hunting; 
it ix he who makes tin; corn to grow. louskeha the Sun takes 
care for the living and all things concerning life, and therefore, 
Bays the missionary, they say he is good. But Aataentsic the 
Moon, though t,lie creatress of earth .sinl man, makes men die 
and has chargt? of their departed .souls, and they say she Is evil. 
Iou.vkeha and Taouiskaron, the Sun and Moon, dwell together 
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in their cabin at the end of the earth, and thither it was that the 
four Indians made the mythic journey of which various episodes 
have been more than once cited here ; true to their respective 
characters, the Sun receives the travellers kindly and saves them 
from the harm the beauteous but hurtful Moon would have done 
them. Another missionary of still earlier time identifies loiiskdia 
with the supreme deity Atahocan: "louskeha," he says, ''is good 
and gives growth and fair weather; his grandmother Eatahentsic 
is wicked and spoils."^ Thus in early Iroquois legend, the Snn 
and Moon, as god and goddess of Day and Night, had already 
acquired the characters of the great friend and enemy of man, 
the Good and Evil Deity. And as to the related cosmic l^nend 
of Day and Night, contrasted in the persons of the two brothers, 
the White One and the Dark One, though this was originally 
pure uncthic nature-myth, yet it naturally took the same direc- 
tion among the half-Europeanized Indians of later times, be- 
coming a moral myth of Good and Evil. We have thus before 
us the profoundly interesting fact, that the rude North American 
Indians have more than once begun the same my thologic transi- 
tion which in ancient Asia shaped the contrast of light and 
darkness into the contrast of righteousness and wickedness^ by 
following out the same thought which still in the European mind 
arrays in the hostile forms of Light and Darkness the contend- 
ing powers of Good and Evil. 

Judging by such evidence as this, at once of the rudimentaiy 
dualism springing up in savage animism, and of the tendency of 
this to amalgamate with similar thought brought in by foreign 
intercoui'se, we may fairly account for many systems of this 
class found in the native religions of America. While the cha- 
racter and age of the evidence may lead us to agree with Waits 
that the North American Indian dualism, the most distinct and 
universal feature of their religion, is not to be referred to a 
modern and Christian origin, yet we shall be cautious in chum- 
ing anything that may be borrowed civilized theology, as being 
genuine evidence of primitive development The AJgonquin's 

> Brcbeuf in * ReL des Jesuites dans la Noarolle Franco,' 1635, pw 34» 1686^ p^ 
100. Sogard, ^Histoire du Canada,' Paris, 1686, p. 490. L. U. Ungn, 
* Iroqaois,' p. 156. 
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belief recognizes the antagonistic Kitchi Manitii and Matchi 
Manitu, the Great Spirit and Evil Spirit, who preside over the 
fipiritual contending hosts which fill the world and stnigglc for 
the mastery over it They are especially associated, the one 
with light and warmth, the other with damp and darkness, while 
some tribes identify them with Sun and Moon. Here the nature- 
religion of the savage may have been developed, but was not .set 
on foot, by the foreigner. In the extreme north-west, we may 
doubt any native origin in the semi-Christianized Kodiak's 
definition of Shljem Shoa the creator of heaven and earth, to 
whom offerings were made before and after the hunt, as contrasted 
with Ijak the bad spirit dwelling in the eartii. In the extreme 
aoath-east, we may find more originality among the Floridan 
Indians two or three centuries ago, for they are said to have 
paid solemn worship to the Bad Spirit Toia who plagued them 
with visions, but to have hail small regard for the Good Spirit, 
who troubles himself little about mankind.' On the southern 
ooDtinent, Martius makes this characteristic remark as to the 
rude tribes of Brazil : " All Indians have a lively conviction of 
the power of an evil principle over them ; in many there dawns 
also a glimpse of the good ; but they revere the one less than 
they fear tho other. It might be thought that they hold the 
Good Being weaker in relation to the fate of man than the 
EviL" This generalization is to some extent supported by 
statements as to particular tribes. The Macusis are said to 
recognize the good creator Macunaima, " he who works by night," 
and his evil adversary Epel or Horiuch : of these people it is 
ofaBervcd that *' All the powers of nature are products of the 
Good Spirit, when they do not disturb the Indian's rest and 
comfort, but the work of evil spirits when they do/' Uauiiloa 
and Locozy, the good and evil deity of the Yumanas, live above 
the earth and toward the sun: the Evil Deity is feared by these 
savages, but the Good Deity will come to eat fruit with the de- 
parted and take their souls to his dwelling, wherefore they bury 

« Wtitz, ' Aiithropolofiie,' vol. iii. pp. 182, 330, 335, 345; La Potherie, 'Hist 
de rAm^r. Septentrionalo,' Paris, 1722, vol. i. p. 121 ; J. 0. MuUer, p. 149, etc. 
'Scboolcrmft, MndUn Tribes,' part i. p. 35, etc., 32U, 412 ; Catlin. vol. i. p. 156 ; 
Gregg, 'Commerce of Prairies,* vol. ii. pp. 238, 305 ; Crouz, ' Grunlaiid,' p. 263. 
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the dead eax;h doubled up in his great earthen pot, vith fruit in 
his lap, and looking toward the sunrise. Even the rude Botocudos 
are thought to recognize antagonistic principles of good and evil 
in the persons of the Sun and Moon.^ This idea has especial 
interest from its correspondence on the one hand with that of 
the Iroquois tribes, and on the other with that of the compara* 
tively civilized Muyscas of Bogota, whose good deity is unequi- 
vocally a mythic Sun, thwarted in his. kindly labours for man 
by his wicked wife Huythaca the Moon.^ The native religion 
of Chili is said to have placed among the subaltern deities 
Meulen, the friend of man, and Huecuvu the bad spirit and 
author of evil. These people can hardly have learnt from 
Christianity to conceive their evil spirit as simply and fully the 
general cause of misfortune : if the earth quakes, Huecuvu has 
given it a shock ; if a horse tires, Huecuvu has ridden him ; 
if a man falls sick, Huecuvu has sent the disease into his body, 
and no man dies but that Huecuvu suffocates him.^ 

In Africa, again, rudimentary dualism is not ill represented 
in native religion. The Hottentots are said on tolerable autho- 
rity to have considered the supreme Gunya Teqoa, god of all 
gods, as good and doing them no harm, whereas Tuqoa the evil 
deity is a less powerful captain, whom some have seen, hairy all 
over, with horse's head and feet. The one they honoured rather 
with dance and song, the other with humility and fear, and they 
sacrificed cattle to both.* An old account from Loango describes 
the natives as theoretically recognizing Zambi the supreme 
deity, creator of good and lover of justice, and over against him 
Zambi-anbi the destroyer, the counsellor of crime, the author of 
loss and accident, of disease and death. But when it comes to 
actual worship, as the good God will always be favourable, it is 
the god of evil who must be appeased, and it is for his satisfac- 

» Martins, *Ktlino;?. Amcr.' vol. i. jip. 327, 486, 583, 645, see 247, 398, 427, 
69G. Sec also J. G. iMiillcr, * Amcr. Urrelig.* pp. 259 etc., 403, 423 ; D*Orbigny. 
*L'Hommc Am^ricain,' vol. i. p. 405, vol. ii. p. 257 ; Falkncr, 'Patagonia,' p. 
114; Fitzroy, *Voy. of Adventure and Benglc,' vol. i. pp. 180, 190. 
. - Picdraliita, * Hist, do Nucv. Granada,* part i. book L ch. 3. 

* Molina, 'Hist, of Chili,' vol. ii. p. 84 ; Fcbrcs, ' Diccionario Chileno,' a. T. 
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tion that men abstain some from one kind of food and some from 
another.^ Among accounts of the two rival deities in West 
Afnca, one describes the Guinea negroes as recognizing below 
the Supreme Deity two spirits (or classes of spirits), Ombwiri 
and Onyanibe, the one kind and gentle, doing good to men and 
rescuiDg them from harm, the otiier hateful and wicked, whose 
seldom mentioned name is heard with uneasiness and dis- 
pleasure.^ It would be scarcely profitable, in an inquiry where 
accurate knowledge of the doctrine of any insignificant tribe is 
more to the purpose than vague speculation on the theology of 
the mightiest nation, to dwell on the enigmatic traces of ancient 
Egyptian dualism. Suffice it to say that the two brother-deities 
Osiris and Seti, Osiris the beneficent solar divinitv whose nature 
the blessed dea<l took on them, Seti perhaps a rival national 
god degraded toaTyphon, seem to have become the representa- 
tive iigui-es of a contnusU^d scheme of liglit and darkness, good 
and evil ; the sculptured granite still commemorates the contests 
of their long-departed sects, whenj the hieroglyphic square- 
eared beast of Si^ti has been defaced to substitute for it the 
figure of Osiris.^ 

The conception of the light-god as the good deity in contrast 
to a rival god of evil, is one ])lainly suggested by nature, and 
paturally recurring in the religions of the world. The Klionds 
of Orissa may be counted its most perfect modern exponents 
in barbaric culture. To their supreme creative deity, Bura 
Pennii or Bella Pennu, Light-god or Sun-god. there stands 
opposed hid evil consort Tari Pennu the Karth-goildess, and the 
history of good and evil in the world is the history of his work 
and her counterwork. He cn.'atcd a world paradisaic, happy, 
harmless ; she rebelled against him, and to bhist the lot of his 
new creature, man, she brought in disease*, an<l poison, and all 
disorder, " sowing the seeds of sin in mankind as in a ploughed 
field." Death became the divine punishmcint of wickedness, 
the spontaneously fertile earth went to jungle and rock and 

' Proyart, 'Loango,' in riukcrtoii, vol. xvi. ]). 504. lUtstian, 'Munnc-b.* vul. ii. 
p. 109. 

» J. U Wilson, • W. Afr.' pp. 217. S**". Wait/, vr.l. ii. p. 173. 
» Birch, in Hun.se n, vol. v. p. i:W. \Vilkiii8.)ii, * Ancient K;;.* tto. 
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mud, plants and animals grew poisonous and fierce, thoughout 
nature good and evil were commingled, and still the fight goes 
on between the two greab powers. So far all Khonds agree, 
and it is on the practical relation of good and evil that they 
split into their two hostile sects of BQra and Tari. Bfira's 
sect hold that he triumphed over Tari, in sign of her discom- 
fiture imposed the cares of childbirth on her sex, and makes her 
still his subject instrument wherewith to punish ; Tari's sect 
hold that she still maintaius the struggle, and even practicallj 
disposes of the happiness of man, doing evil or good on her own 
account, and allowing or preventing the Creator's blesftings to 
reach mankind.^ 

Now that the sacred books of the Zend-Avesta are open to 
us, it is possible to compare the doctrines of savage tribes with 
those of the great faith through which of all others Dualism 
seems to have impressed itself on the higher nations. The reli- 
gion of Zarathustra was a schism from that ancient Alkali 
nature-worship which is represented in a pure and early form in 
the Veda, and in depravity and decay in modem Hinduism. 
The leading thought of the Zarathustrian faith was the contest 
of Good and Evil in the world, a contrast typified and involved 
in that of Day and Night, Light and Darkness, and brought to 
personal shape in the warfare of Ahura-Mazda and Anra- 
Mainyu, the Good and Evil Deity, Ormuzd and AhrimaxL The 
prophet Zarathustra said : " In the beginning there was a pair 
of twins, two spirits, each of a peculiar activity. These are the 
good and the base in thought, word, and deed. Choose one of 
these two spirits. Be good, not base ! " The sacred Yendidid 
begins with the record of the primaeval contest of the two prin- 
ciples. Ahura-mazda created the best of regions and lands, the 
Aryan home, Sogdia, Bactria, and the rest ; Anra-Maihyu against 
his work created snow and pestilence, buzzing insects and 
poisonous plants, poverty and sickness, sin and unbelief. The 
modem Farsi, in passages of his formularies of confession, still 
keeps alive the old antagonism. I repent, he says, of all kinds 
of sins which the evil Ahriman produced amongst the creatures 

* 3[acp1ieTSon, * Indin,* p. 84. 
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«f Omiasd in opposition. "That which was the wish of 
Oimazd the Creator, and I ought to have thought and have not 
thought^ what I ought to have spoken and have not spoken, 
wbat I ought to have done and have not done ; of these sins 
npent I with thoughts, words, and works, corporeal as well as 
ipritualy earthly as well as heavenly, with the three words : 
Iiudon» O Lord, I repent of sin. That which was the wish of 
Ahriman, and I ought not to have tliought and yet have thought, 
what I ought not to have spoken and yet have spoken, what I 
oq^t not to have done and yet have done ; of these sins repent 
I with thoughts, words, and works, corporeal as well as spiritual, 
earthly as well as heavenly, with the three words : Pardon, O 
Loidp I repent of sin." . . . . " May Ahriman be broken, may 
Onnasd increase.*' ^ The Izcdis or Yezidis, the so-called Devil- 
vonhippers, still remain a numerous though oppressed people 
in Mesopotamia and adjacent countries. Their adoration of the 
MB mad horror of defiling fire accord with the idea of a Persian 
oijgin of their religion (Persian ized=god), an origin underly- 
ing more superficial admixture of Christian and Moslem ele- 
BBDta, This remarkable sect is distinguished by a special form 
of doalism. While recognizing the existence of a Supreme 
Being, their peculiar reverence is given to Satan, chief of the 
angelic host, who now has the means of doing evil to mankind, 
and in his restoration will have the power of rewarding them. 
" Will not Satan then reward the poor Izedis, who alone have 
never spoken ill of him, and liave suffered so much for him ? " 
Hertyrdom for the rights of Satan ! exclaims the German tra- 
Teiler to whom an old white-bearded devil-worshipper thus set 
forth tlie hopes of his religion.^ 

Direct worship of the Evil Principle, familiar as it is to low 
heibaric races, is scarcely to be found among people higher in 
clTilization than those persecuted and stubborn sectaries of 
Western Asia. So far as such ideas extend in the development 
of raligion, they seem fair evidence how far worship among low 

I AtwU (SpiegKl and lUeeck) : YeadiOad, i. ; Kliordah-A.* zlv. zlrL Max 
Milltr, 'Lectuna,* Ist Scr. p. 203. 

* Ujaid, *NmeTch,'ToI. i. p. 297; Ainsworth, 'Izcdis,' in 'Tr. Eth. Soa' 
voL L p. 11. 
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tribes turns rather on fear than love. That the adoration of a 
Good Deity should have more and more superseded the propi- 
tiation of an Evil Deity, is the sign of one of the great move- 
ments in the education of mankind, a result of happier experi- 
ence of life, and of larger and more gladsome views of the 
system of the universe. It is not, however, through the inactive 
systems of modern Parsism and Izedism that the mighty Zoroas- 
trian dualism has exerted its main influence on mankind. We 
must look back to long past ages for traces of its contact 
with Judaism and Cliristianity. It is often and reasonably 
thought that intercourse between Jews and ancient Persians 
was an effective agent in producing that theologic change which 
differences the Jew of the Rabbinical books from the Jew d 
the Pentateuch, a change in which one important part is the 
greater prominence of the dualistic scheme. So in later times 
(about the fourth century), the contact of Zoroastrism and 
Christianity appears to have been influential in producing 
Manicha>ism. We know Manichscism mostly on the teistimony 
of its adversaries, but thus much seems clear, that it is based on 
the ver}' doctrine of the two antagonistic principles of good and 
evil, of spirit and matter. It sets on the one hand God» original 
good and source of good alone, primal light and lord of the 
kingdom of light, and on the other hand the Prince of Darkness, 
with his kingdom of darkness, of matter, of confusion, and de- 
stiiiction. The theoiy of ceaseless conflict between these con- 
tending powers becomes a key to the physical and moral nature 
and course of the univeree.^ Among Christian or semi-Chris- 
tian sects, the Manicho^ans stand as representatives of dualism 
pushed to its utmost development. It need scarcely be said, 
however, that Christian dualism is not bounded by the limits of 
this or that special sect. In so far as the Evil Being, with his 
Subordinate powei*s of darkness, is held to exist and act in any 
degi'ee in independence of the Supreme Deity and his miniff* 
tering spirits of light, so far theological schools admit, though in 
widely different grades of importance, a philosophy of nature and 
of life which has its basis rather in dualism than in monotheism. 

* Bcausobrc, ' Hist, dc Maiiich^',* etc Noander, ' Hirt. of Chriituui BdUgioHf' 
Tol. ii. p. 157, etc 
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We now turn to tho last objects of our present survey, those 
theological beliefs of the lower tribes of mankind which point 
more or less distinctly toward a doctrine of Monotheism. Here 
it is by no means proposed to examine savage ideas from the 
point of view of doctrinal theology, an undertaking wliicli would 
demand arguments quite beyond the present range. Their 
treatment is limited to classifying the actual beliefs of the 
lower races, with some ethnographic considerations as to their 
origin and their relation to higher religions. For this purpose 
it is desirable to distinguish tho prevalent doctrines of the un- 
cultured world from absolute monotheism. At the outset, care 
is needed to exclude an ambiguity of which the importance often 
goes unnoticed. How are the mighty but subordinate divinities, 
recognized in different religions, to be classed ? Beings wlio in 
Christian or Moslem theology would be called angels, saints, 
demons, would under the same definitions be called deities in 
polytheistic systems. This is obvious, but we may realize 
it more distinctly from its actually having happened. The 
Chuwashes, a race of Turkish affinity, are stated to reverence a 
god of Death, who takes to himself the souls of the departed, 
and whom they call Rsrcl ; it is curious that Qistivn, in men- 
tioning this, should fail to point out that this deity is no other 
than Azrael the angel of death, adopted imder Moslem influence.^ 
Again, in the mixed Pagan and Christian religion of the Circas- 
dftns, which at least in its recently prevalent form would be 
reckoned polytheistic, there stand beneath the Supreme Being 
a number of mighty subordinate deities, of whom the principal 
are lele the Thunder-god, Tleps the Fire-god, Seoseres the god 
of Wind and Water, Misitcha the Forest-god, and Mariam the 
Viigin Mary.^ . If the monotheistic criterion be simply made to 
consist in the Supreme Deity being held as creator of the uni- 
verse and chief of the spiritual hierarchy, then its application 
to savage and barbaric theolog}' will lead to perplexing con- 
sequences. Races of North and South America, of Africa, of 
Polynesia, recognizing a number of great deities, are usually 
and reasonably considered polytheists, yet under this definition 

» Castren, *Finii. Mytli.*i). 15.";. 

^ KIcmm, 'Cultiir-Ocsch.* vol. iv. p. S.**. 
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their acknowledgement of a Supreme Creator, of which Tarioui 
oases will here be shown, would entitle them at the same time 
to the name of monotheists. To mark off the doctrines of the 
lower races, closer definition is required, assigning the distinctive 
attributes of deity to none save the Almighty Creator. It mar 
be declared that, in this strict sense, no savage tribe of mono* 
theists has been ever known. Nor are any fair representatives 
of the lower culture in a strict sense pantheists. The doctrine 
which they do widely hold, and which opens to them a coarse 
tending in one or other of these directions, is polytheism culmi- 
nating in the rule of one supreme divinity. High above the 
doctrine of souls, of divine manes, of local nature-spirits^ of the 
great deities of class and element, there are to be discerned in 
savage theology shadowings, quaint or majestic, of the concep- 
tion of a Supreme Deity, henceforth to be traced onward in 
expanding power and brightening glory along the histoiy of 
religion. It is no unimportant task, partial as it is, to select 
and group the t}7)ical data which show the natnre and posi- 
tion of the doctrine of supremacy, as it comes into view within 
the lower culture. 

On the threshold of the investigation, there meets us the same 
critical difficulty which obstructs the study of primitive dualism. 
Among low tribes who have been in contact with Christianity 
or Mohammedanism, how are we to tell to what extent, under 
this foreign influence, dim, imcouth ideas of divine supie- 
macy may have been dcvelopecl into more cultured forms, or 
wholly fureign ideas implanted ? We know how the Jesuit 
missionaries caught and trained into their ovra theology the 
native Canadian thought of a Great Manitu, how they took up 
the native Brazilian name of the divine Thunder, Tupan, and 
adapted its meaning to cimvey in Christian teaciiing the idea of 
Goil. Thus, ngain, we find most distinctly-marked African idea« 
of a Supreme Deity in the Wrst, where intercourse with Mo«t- 
lems has actually Islamized or seuii-Islamized whole negru 
nations, and the name of Allah is in all men's moutlis. The 
ethnographer must be ever on the look-out for traces of such 
foreign influence in the definition of the Supreme Deity acknow- 
ledged by any imcultured race, a clivinity wliose nature and 
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whose name may betray his adoptioa from abroad. Thus 
the supreme Iroquois deity, Neo or Hawaneu, the pre-existent 
cnaftor, has been triumphantly adduced to show the mono- 
theiBm underlying the native creeds of America. But Dr. 
Brinton considers this divinity as derived from Christian in- 
stmctionj and his very name but a corruption of Dieu, le bon 
IXeo.^ Among the list of supreme deities of the lower races 
who are also held to be first ancestors of man, we hear of 
Looquo* the uncreate first Carib, who descended from the 
stomal heaven, made the flat earth, and produced man from his 
own, body. He lived long on earth among men, died and came 
to life again after three days, and returned to heaven." It 
VQaU be hardly reasonable to enumerate, among genuine 
deities of native West Indian religion, a being with chamcter- 
JsticB thus on the face of them adopted from the religion of the 
white men. Yet even in such extreme cases, it does not neces- 

rily follow that the definitions of these deities, vitiated as they 
£Dr ethnographical use by foreign influence, have not to 
extent a native substratum. In criticising details, more- 
ofw.it must not be forgotten how largely the similarities in the 
idigions of different races may be of independent origin, and 
how closely allied are many ideas in the rude native theologies 
«f savages to ideas holding an immemorial place in the religions 
rf their civilized invaders. For the present purpose, however, 
it is well to dwell especially on such evidence as by character- 
istic traits or early date is farthest removed from suspicion of 
being borrowed from a foreign source. 

In surveying the peoples of the world, the ethnographer finds 
scnne who are not shown to have any definite conception of a 
sapreme deity ; and even where such a conception is placed on 
noord» it is sometimes so vaguely asserted, or on such ([uestion- 
aUe authority, that he can but take note of it and pa.««s on. In 
mmierous cases, however, illustrated by the following collection 
from different regions, certain leading ideas, singly or blended, 
may be traced. There are many savage and barbaric religions 

> Brinton, 'Myths of New World,* p. 53. Sdiuokraft, * IroquoiM,' |i. 33. 
. • DeU Ik>nle, *Carttibcs,*p. 624. J. G. MiiUtr, *Anjcr. Uriel.' p. 228. 
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Avhich solve their highest problem by the simple process of raising 
to divine primacy one of the gods of pol}rtheism itself. Even the 
system of the manes- worshipper has been stretched to reach the 
limit of supreme deity, in the person of the primseval ancestor. 
More frequently, it is the nature-worshipper s principle whidi 
has prevailed, giving to one of the great nature-deities the pre- 
cedence of the rcKt. Here, by no recondite speculation, but bj 
the plain teaching of nature, the choice has for the most pirt 
lain between two mighty visible divinities, the alUanimatio; 
Sun and the all-encompassing Heaven. In the study of sock 
schemes, we arc on intellectual terra firma. There is among the 
religions of the lower races another notable group of systeiiu, 
seemingly in close connexion with the first. These display to 
us a heavenly pantheon arranged on the model of an eaithlr 
political constitution, where the commonalty are crowds of htt- 
man souls and other tribes of world-pervading spirits, the aris- 
tocracy arc great polytheistic gods, and the King is the Supreme 
Deity. To this comparatively intelligible side of the subject,! 
more per{)lcxed and obscure side stands contrasted. Aniong 
men whose theory of the soul animating the body has alreidj 
led them to suppose a divine spirit animating the huge man of 
earth or sky, this idea needs but a last expansion to become ft 
<loctrine of the universe as animated by one greatest, all-pcf- 
vading divinity. Moreover, where speculative philofiophj, 
savage or cultured, grapples witli the vast fundamental woiM- 
problem, the solution is attained by ascending from the Many 
to the One, by striving to discern through and beyond the 
Universe a First Cause. Let the basis of such reasoning be hud 
in theological ground, then thu First Cause is realised as the 
Supreme Deity. In such ways, the result of carrying to their 
litmost limits the animistic conceptions which pei*vade the phi- 
losophy of religion, alike am(»ng low races and high, is to reich 
an idea of as it were a soul of the world, a shaper, animator, 
rider of the universe, a Great Spirit. In no small measure, 
such definition answers to that of the highest deity adored by 
the lower races of mankind. As we enter these regions of 
transcendental theology, however, we are not to wonder that the 
comparative distinctness bidonging to conceptions of lower 
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spiritual beings here fades away. Human souls, subordinate 
nature-spirits, and huge polytheistic nature-gods, carry with the 
defined special functions they pcrfoim some defined character 
and figure, but beyond such Umits form and function blend 
into the infinite and universal in the thought of supreme divi- 
nity. To realize this vast idea, two especial ways are open, and 
both are trodden even by uncultured men. The fii-st is to fuse 
the attributes of the great polytheistic powers into more or less 
of common personality, thus conceiving that, after all, it is the 
same Highest Being who holds up the heavens, shines in the 
sun, smites his foes in the thunder, stands first in the human 
pedigree as the divine ancestor. The second is to remove the 
limit of theologic speculation into the region of the indefinite 
and the inane. An unshaped divine entity looming vast, 
shadowy, and calm beyond and over the material world, too 
benevolent or too exalted to need human worship, too huge, too 
xemote, too indiflferent, too supine, too merely existent, to con- 
cern himself with the petty race of men, — this is a mystic form 
cr formlessness in which savage and barbaric tribes have not 
seldom pictured the Supreme. 

Thus,then,it appears that the theology of the lower races already 
reaches its climax in conceptions of Supreme Deity, and that 
these conceptions in the savage and barbaric world are no copies 
stamped from one common type, but outlines widely varying 
among mankind. The degeneration-theory, in some instances 
no doubt with justice, may claim such beliefs as mutilated and 
perverted remnants of higher religions. Yet for the most part, 
the development-theory is competent to account for them with- 
ont seeking their origin in grades of culture higher than those 
in which they are found existing. Looked upon as products of 
natural religion, such doctrines of divine supremacy seem in no 
way to transcend the powers of the low-cultured mind to 
reason out, nor of the low-cultured imagination to deck with 
mythic fancy. There Iiave existed in times past, and do still 
exist, many peoples who hold such views of a highest god as 
they might have attained to of themselves, without even the 
aid of more cultured nations. Among these races. Animism 
has its distinct and consistent outcome, and Polytheism its 

f OL. u. z 
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distinct and consistent completion, in the doctrine of a Supreme 
Deity. 

The native religions of South America and the West Indies 
display a well-marked series of types. The primacy of the San 
was long ago well stated by the Moluches when a Jesuit mis- 
sionary preached to thorn, and they replied, " Till this hour, we 
never knew nor acknowledged anything greater or better tlian 
the Sun."^ So when a later missionary ai^ed with a chief of 
the Tobas, " My God is good and punishes wicked people," the 
chief replied, " My God (the Sun) is good likewise ; but he 
pimishes nobody, satisfied to do good to alL"* In various mani- 
festotions, moreover, there reigns in native faiths a supraoQe 
being whose characteristics are those of the Heaven-god. It i« 
thus with the Tamoi of the Guaranis, that beneficent deity w<»- 
shipped in his blended character of ancestor of mankind uA 
ancient of heaven, lord of the celestial paradise.* It is so with 
the highest deity of the Araucanians, Pillan the Thunder or the 
Thunderer, called also Huenu-Pillan or Heaven-Thunder, and 
Vuta-gen or Great Being. "The universal government of 
Pillan,'* says Molina, " is a prototype of the Amucanian poBtJ. 
He is the great Toqui (Governor) of the invisible world, and tf 
such has his Apo-Ulmencs, and his Ulmeues, to whom he en- 
trusts the administration of affairs of less importance. These 
ideas arc certainly very rude, but it must be acknowledged that 
the Araucanians are not the only people who have regulated the 
things of heaven by those of the earth."* A different but noi 
less characteristic type of the Supreme Deity is placed on recoid 
among the Caribs, a beneficent power dwelling in the skies, 
reposing in his own happiness, careless of mankind, and by tbem 
not honoured nor atlored.^ 

The student who attempts the perplexed task of tracing ^ 
theological history of Peru in ages before the Spanish conqueiti 
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comes into view of a rivalry full of interest in the history of 
barbaric religion, the rivalry between Pachacamac the World- 
creator or World-animator, and Ynti the divine Sun. Pacha- 
camac was an ancient national deity in the land, and the niins 
of his temple may yet be seen in his valley south of Lima. Tlie 
Sun was ancestor and lord of the Incas. It seems as thoiigh the 
lucas, true to their habitual policy in dealing with rival n-ligions, 
succeeded in reducing the World-god to dignitiotl vassalage as 
a lower deity beneath the all-contiuering Siui. A memorable 
protest was indeed made by one Inca, who dared to deny that 
the Sun could be the maker of all things, comparing him to a 
tethered beast that must make ever the same daily round, and 
to an arrow that must go wliithcr it is sent, not whither it will. 
But what availed philosophic ])rotest, even from the head of 
church and state himself, against a state church of which the 
world has seldom seen the e([uai for stiff and solid organization ? 
The Sun i-eigned supreme in Peru till Pizarro overthrew him, 
and his splendid golden likeness canie down from his temple 
wall to bo the booty (jf a Castilian soldier, who lost it in om? 
night at play.^ 

Among rude trilxjs of the North American continent, evidence 
of the primacy of the divine Sun is not unknown. We may 
perhaps distrust Father Sagard's early identification of Atahocaii 
the Creator with louskeha the Sun. Yet Father Hennepin's ac- 
oount of the Sioux worshipping the Sun as tlu^ Creator is explicit 
enough, and agrees with the argument of the motlern Shawnees, 
that the Sun animates everything, and therefore must be the 
Master of Life or Great Spirit.- It is the witl'-spread belief 
in tins Great Spirit, whatever his precise nature and origin, 
that has lonir and deservediv <lrawn the attention of Knropean 
thinkers to the native religions of the North American tribes. 
True, this is a district in which the native dortrine has been 
at times described by Europeans in exaggerated and mistiiken 

> Herrciu, Miidias Ore i.lcn tales' Dec v. 4 ; Uriiitoii, 'Myths of New World,* 
p. 177, Hce 142, etc. ; iJivcix) and Tw;liudi, * rcruviunAiit.'cli. vii. ; Waitz, vol. iv. 
p. 447 ; J. O. Miillcr, p. »J7, etc. 
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terms, converting it into a rude analogue of theism, while 
also the ideas of the Indians themselves came to be remodelled 
under Christian iniiuence. It has even been thought that the 
whole doctrine of the Great Spirit was borrowed by the savages 
from missionaries and colonists. But this view will not bear 
examination. After due allowance made for mis-rendering of 
savage answers and importation of white men's thoughts, it can 
hardly be judged that a divine being whose characteristics are 
often so unlike what European intercourse would have sug- 
gested, and who is heard of by such early explorers among sudi 
distant tribes, could be a deity of foreign origin. The Green- 
landei-s' Tomgai*suk or Great Spirit (liis name is an augmentative 
of " torngak " — " spirit '*) seems no figure derived from the re- 
ligion of Scandinavian colonists, ancient or modem. He is the 
oracular deity whom the angekoks go in spirit to consult about 
sickness and weather and sport, and to whose summer-lsnd 
beneath the sea Greenland souls hope to descend at death. Im- 
perfectly defined by native theologians, thought to be beneficent 
and therefore scarcely worshipped, he so clearly held his pla» 
as supreme deity in the native mind, that, as Cranz the mil- 
sionary relates, many Greenlanders hearing of God and hv 
almighty power were apt to fall on the idea that it was their 
Torngarsuk who was mcant^ In like manner, Algonquin In* 
dians, early in the 17th century, hearing of the white iwn'i 
Deity, identified him with one known to their own native beliel 
Atahocan the Creator. When Le Jeune the missionary talked 
to them of an almighty creator of heaven and earth, they b^«* 
to say to one another, " Atahocan, Atahocan, it is Atahocan I 
The traditional idea of such a being seems indeed to have lai* 
in utter mythic vagueness in their thoughts, for they had 
made his name into a verb, "Nitatahocan," meaning, "I tell » 
fable, an old fanciful story.*' ^ 

The Great Spirit of the North American Indians is especiallj 
known to us in name and nature as the Kitchi Manitu of the 
Ojibwas and other Algonquin tribes. In late times, Schoolcraft 

* Cranz, * Grttnland,* p. 263. 
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represents this deity as a pantheistic Soul of the Universe, 
inhabiting and animating all things, recognized in rocks and 
trees^ in cataracts and clouds, in thunder and lightning, in 
tempest and zephyr, becoming incaniate in birds and beasts as 
titular deities, existing in the world under every possible form, 
animate and inanimate.^ Whether the Red Indian mind even 
in modem times really entertained this extreme pantheistic 
•dieme, we may well doubt. In early times of American dis- 
eovery, the records show a quite different and more usual con- 
ception of a supreme deity. Among tlie more noteworthy 
of these older documents are tlie following. Jac([ues Cartior, in 
his second Canadian voyage (loSo) speaks of the people having 
no valid belief in God, for they believe in one whom they 
eall Cudouagni, and say that he often speaks with them, and 
Iell8 them what the weather will be ; they say that when he is 
angry with them he casts earth in their eyes. Thevet's statement 
flomewhat later is as follows : " As to their religion, they have 
no worship or prayer to God, except that they contemplate the 
new moon, called in their language Osaunaha, saying that An- 
douagni calls it thus, st-nding it little by little to advance or 
retard the waters. For the rest, they fully believe that there 
11 a Creator, greater than the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars, and 
who holds all in his power. He it is whom they call Andouagni, 
without however having any form or method of prayer to him.^ 
In Virginia about 1.>€S(I, we learn from Heriot that the na- 
tives believed in many gods, which they call " mantoac," but of 
different sorts and degrees, also that there is one chief god who 
first made other principal gods, and afterwards thcj sun, moon, 
and stars as petty gods. In New P]ngland in 1()22, Winslow 
says that they bi^liuve, ;is <lo the Virginians, in many divine 
powers, yet of one above all the? rest ; the Massachusetts call 
their great god Kiehtan, who made all the othrr gods ; he dwells 
far westerly above the heavens, whither all good men go when 

' Srhoolcraft, * hulijiii Trilws,* j»iirt i. ]•. 1.1. 

' CartifT, ' Ilijlatioii ;* Hnkliiyt, vol. iii. j». 212: I/»srMrl»ot, * Xonvdlt* Fraur*',* 
pi fflS. Tlu-vi't, 'Siii<riiliiriti'z •!«! la Kniiiof Au(.irilii|ii<',* I'liris ISSS, cli. 77. 
See also J. 0. 3fiillfr, p. 102. Aii'IoiM^ui is jNrrli:iii!i a xniiicoiiivd form of 
Codoaagni. Oth^r lorms, Cu(Irn.if;tii, fti'. ocmir. 
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tbev die ; " They never saw KieJdan, but they hold it a great 
chaige and dutie, that one age teach another; and to him they 
make feasts, and cry and sing for plentie and victorie, or any- 
thing is good." Brinton's etymology is plausible, that this 
Eiehtan is simply the Great Spirit (Kittanitowit, Great Living 
Spirit, an Algonquin word compounded of "Kitta" — great; 
" manito" — spirit, *' wit " — termination indicating life). Another 
famous native American name for the supreme deity is Oki. 
Captain John Smith, the hero of the colonization of Virginia in 
1607, he who was befriended by Pocahontas, "La Belle Sauvage," 
thus describes the religion of the coimtry, and especially of her 
tribe, the Powhatans : " There is yet in Yiiginia no place di»- 
covered to be so Savage in which they haue not a Religion, 
Deer, and Bow and Arrowes. All things that are able to doe 
them hurt beyond their prevention, they adore with their kinde 
of divine worship ; as the fire, water, lightning, thunder, our 
Ordnance peeces, horses, &c. But their chiefe god they worship 
is the Devill. Him they call Okee, and seme him more of feaie 
then loue. Thev sav thev haue conference with him, and fiAsbion 
themselves as neare to his shape as they can imagine. In their 
Temples they haue his imago evill favouredly carved, and then 
painted and adorned with chaines of copper, and beads, and 
covered with a skin in such manner as the deformities may 
well suit with such a God."^ This quaint account deserves 
to be quoted at length as an example of the judgment whidi 
a half-educated and whole-prejudiced European is apt to 
pass on savage deities, which from his point of view teem of 
simply diabolic nature. It is known from other sources that 
Oki, a word apparently meaning that which is "above," 
was in fact a general name for spirit or deity. We may 
judge the real belief of these Indians better from Father Bre- 
l)euf's description of the Heaven-god, cited here in a former 
chapter : they imagine in the heavens an Oki, that is, a Demon 
or power ruling the seasons of the year, and controlling the 
winds and waves, a being whose anger they fear, and whom 



" Smith, 'Hist, of Virpuia/ Ix^ndon, 1632; in Piukerton, vol. xiii. pp. 13, 
New England, ibid. p. 244. Ilrinton, p. 58 ; Waitz, voL iii. p. 177, etc. ; J. a 
^liillcr. pp. 9!), (*tc. ; Loi^kiel, part i. p. 33, 43. 
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they call on in makiug solemn treaties.^ The longer rude tribes 
of America have been in contact with European belief, the less 
confidently can we ascribe to purely native sources the theologic 
schemes their religions have settled into. Yet the Creeks 
towards the end of the last century preserved some elements of 
native faith. They believed in the Great Spirit, the Master of 
Breath (a being whom Bartram represents as a soul and governor 
of the universe) : to him they would address their frequent 
piayers and ejaculatioDS, at the same time paying a kind of 
homage to the sun, moon, and stai*s, na the mediators or ministers 
of the Great Spirit, in dispensing his attributes for their comfort 
and well-being in this life.- In our own day, among the wild 
Comanchcs of the prairies, the Great S])irit, their creator and 
supreme deity, is above Sun and Moon and Earth ; towards him 
18 sent the first puflF of tubacco-sniuke before the Sun receives 
the second, and to him is offered the iirst morsel of the feast.^ 

Turning from the simple faiths of savage tribes of America, 
to the complex religion of the half-civilized Mexican nation, 
we find what we might naturally expect, a cumbrous polytheism 
complicated by mixture of several national pantheons, and be- 
side and l^eyond tliLs, certain appearances of a doctrine of divine 
supremacy. But these doctrines seem to have been spoken of 
more definitely than the evidence warrants. A remarkable 
native development of Mexican theism must be admitted, in so 
fiir as we may receive the native historian Ixtlilxocliitl's account 
of the worship paid by Nezahualcoyotl, the poet-king of Tezcuco, 
to the invisible supreme Tlo([ue Nahua({ue, he who has all in 
him^ the cause of causes, in whose star-roofed pyramid stood 
no idol, and who there receive<l no blcxxly sacrilice, but only 
flowers and incense. Yet it would have been more satisfactory 
were the stories told by this Aztec pane^^yrist of his royal 
ancestor confinned by other records. Traces of divine supre- 
macy in Mexican religion are csjjecially associated with 

> Brebeurifi *Rcl. dos Jcs.' lC3fi, ji. 107 ; scm- ahove, p. 231. I5rinton, p. 47 ; 
Sfl^nl, p. 494 ; J. 0. Miillcr, p. lOJ. For uthur iiiL-ntion of a Supreme Deity 
smong Nort!i AnuTicuii tribes nee Jmitel, ' JnuriKiUIii VuyA«;e, etc' PuriK, 1713, 
p. 224 (LoniHinna) ; Sproat in *Tr. Kth. Sinr.' vol. v. p. 253 (Vancouver'^ 1.) 

* Bartnm in 'Tr. Ainer. Eth. Soo.' vol. iii. pp. 20, 20. 

* Schoolcraft, 'Ind. Tribvn/ part ii. p. 127. 
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TezcatUpOca^ " Shining Mirror," a deity who seems in his ori- 
ginal nature the Sun-god, and thence by expansion to have 
become the soul of the world, creator of heaven and earth, lord 
of all things, Supreme Deity. Such conceptions may in more 
or less measure have arisen in native thought, but it should be 
pointed out that the remarkable Aztec religious formulas col- 
lected by Sahagun, in which the deity Tezcatlipoca is so promi- 
nent a figure, show traces of Christian admixture in their ma- 
terial, as well as of Christian influence in their style. For in- 
stance, all students of Mexican antiquities know the belief in 
Mictlan, the Hades of the dead. But when one of these Aztec 
prayer-formulas (concerning auricular confession, the washing 
away of sins, and a new birth) makes mention of sinners being 
plunged into a lake of intolerable misery and torment, the 
introduction of an idea so obviously European condemns the 
composition as not purely native. The question of the actnsl 
developments of ideas verging on pantheism or theism, among 
the priests and philosophers of native Mexico, is one to be left 
for further criticism.^ 

In the islands of the Pacific, the idea of Supreme Deity is 
especially manifested in that great mythologic divinity of the 
Polynesian race, whom the Now Zealanders call Tangaroa, the 
Hawaiians Kauaroa, the Tongaiis and Samoans Tangaloa, the 
Georgian and Society islanders Taaron. Students of the science 
of religion who hold polytheism to be but the mis-development 
of a primal idea of divine unity, which in spite of corruption 
continues to pervado it, might well choose this South Sea Island 
divinity as their aptest illustration from the savage world. 
Taaroa, says Mocrenliout, is their supreme or rather only 
god ; for all the others, as in other known polytheisms, seem 
scarcely more than sensible figures and images of the infinite 
attributes united in his divine pcreon. The following is given 
as a native poetic definition of the Creator. " He was ; 
Taaroa was his name ; he al)o<Ie in the void. No earth, no sky, 
no men. Taaroa calls, but nought answers ; and alone existing, he 

^ Prcscott, ' Mexico,* book i. clu xi. Sahagun, * HisL de NueTm £fp«fla,* Iflk ft 
in Kiugsborough, vol. v. Wtitz, vol. iv. p. 136. J. G. MoUcr, ^ S21, ctOL 
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became the universe. The props are Taaroa; the rocks are 
Taaroa ; the sands are Taaroa ; it is tlius he himself is named" 
Aooording to Ellis, Taaroa is described in the Leeward Islands 
u the eternal parentless uncreate creator, dwclliug alone in the 
highest heaven, whose bodily form mortals cannot see, who 
after intervals of ionumerable seasons casts off bis body or shell 
and becomes renewed It was he wlio created Hina his 
daughter, and with her aid formed the sky and earth and sea. 
He founded the world on a solid rock, which with all the crea- 
tion he sustains by his invisible power. Then be created the 
lanks of lesser deities such as reign over sea and land and air, 
and govern peace and war, and preside over physic and hus- 
bandry, and canoe-building, and roofing, and theft. The version 
from the Windward Islands is that Tiiaroa*s wife was the rock, 
the foundation of all things, and she gave birth to earth and 
lea. Fortunately for our understanding of this myth, the name 
of Taaroa's wife with whom be boi;at the lessor deities, was 
taken down in Tahiti in Captain Cook's time. She was a 
rock called Papa, and her name plainly suggests her identity 
with Papa the Earth, the wife of Rangi the Heaven in the New 
Zealand myth of Heaven and Earth, the gi-eat first parents. If 
this inference be just, then it seems that Taaroa the Creator is 
no personification of a primaeval theistic idea, but simply the 
divine personal Heaven transformed into the supreme Heaven- 
god. Thus, when Turner gives the Samoan myths of Tangaloa 
in heaven presiding over the production of tlie earth from 
beneath the waters, or throwing down from the sky rocks which 
are now islands, the classic name by which he calls him is that 
which rightly describes his nature and mythic origin — Tangaloa, 
the Polynesian Jupiter. Yet in island district after district, 
we find the name of the mighty heavenly creator given to 
other and lesser mythic beings. In Tahiti, the manes-wor- 
shipper's idea is applied not only to lesser deities, but to Taaroa 
the Creator himself, whom some maintained to be but a man 
deified after death. In the New Zealand mythology, Tangaroa 
figures on the one hand as Sea-god and father of fish and 
reptiles, on the other as the mischievous eaves-dropping god 
who reveals secrets. In Tonga, Tangaloa was god of artificers 
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and arts, and his priests were carpenters; it was he who went 
forth to fish, and dragged up the Tonga islands {rom the bottom 
of the sea. Here, then, he corresponds with Maui, and indeed 
Tangaroa and Maui are found blending in Polynesia even U> 
full identification. It is neither easy nor safe to fix to definite 
origin the Protean shapes of South Sea mythology, but on the 
whole the native myths are apt to embody cosmic ideas, and as the 
idea of the Sun preponderates in Maui, so the idea of the Heaveii 
in Taaroa.^ In the Fij i Islands, whose native m}rthology is on the 
whole distinct from that of Polynesia proper, a strange weird 
figure takes the supreme place among the gods. His name it 
Ndcngei, the serpent is his shrine, some traditions represent him 
with a serpent's head and body and the rest of him stone. He 
passes a monotonous existence in his gloomy cavern, feeling no 
emotion nor sensation, nor any appetite but hunger ; be takes 
no interest in any one but Uto, his attendant, and gives no sign 
of life beyond eating, answering his priest, and changing his 
position from one side to the other. No wonder Ndengei is 
less worshipped than most of the inferior gods. The natives 
have even made a comic song about him, where he talks with 
his attendant, Uto, who has been to attend the feast at Baki- 
raki, where Ndengei has especially his temple and worshipi 

Ndtngei, ** Ilavo you been to tho sharing of food to-day?" 

Uto, ** Yes : and turtles foniie<l a part ; but only the under-iheD 

was shared to us two.** 
Kchngei, ** Indeed, Uto I This is verj' bad. IIow is it? Wa inadr 

them men, placed them on the earth, gave th«m food, 

and yet they share to us only the under-shell. UtOt 

how is this?**' 

The native religion of Africa, a land pervadeii by the doo- 
trincs of divine hierarchy and divine supremacy, affords apt 
evidence for the problem before us. The capacity of the manes- 

* Moort'nliout, * Voy. aux lies du Grnnd Oodan,' Vdl. i. pp. 119, 487. TSioM, 
•Polyn. Res/ vol. i. p. 321, vie. J. K. F»»rator, 'Voyiigc nmnd the WoriJ,' 
pp. r>40, 667. Grey, * Polyn. Myth.* p. 6. Taylor, * xJw Zraland/ p. 118; art 
nlK)vr, vol. i. p. 290. Turner, • Polynesia,' p. 244. Mariner, 'Tonga la.' toL u. 
pp. 116, 121. S<'hirren, ' Wandcrsageu dcr Xeuseeliimler,* pp. OS, 69. 

- AVillianiB, * Fiji,' vol. i. p. 217. 
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worshipper's scheme to extend in this direction may be judged 
from the religious speculations of the Zulus, where we may 
trace the merging of the First Man, the Old-Old-One, Unku- 
lunkulu, into the ideal of the Creator, Thunderer, and Heaven- 
go4^ If we examine a collection of documents illustrating the 
doctrines of the West African races lying between the Hotten- 
tots on the south and the Berbers on the north, we may fairly 
judge their conceptions, influenced as these may have been by 
foreign intercourse, to be nevertheless for the most part based 
on native ideas of the personal Heaven.^ Whether they think of 
their supi'eme deity us actively pervading and governing his uni- 
rersCj or as acting through his divine subordinates, or as retiring 
from his creation and leaving the lesser spirits to work tiieir will, 
be is to their minds the celestial ruler, the Heaven-god. Examples 
may be cited, each in its way full of instruction. In the mind 
of the Gold-coast negro, tendencies towards theistic reUgion 
seem to have been mainly developed through the idea of 
NyoDgmo, the personal Heaven, or its animating personal deity 
Heaven, wide-arching, rain-giving, light-giving, who has been 
and is, and shall be, is to him the Supreme Deity. The sky is 
Nyongmo's creature, the clouds are his veil, the stai-s his face- 
ornaments. Creator of all things, and of their animating powers 
whose chief and elder he is, he sits in majestic rest surrounded 
by his children, the wongs, the spirits of the air who serve him 
and represent him on earth. Though men*s worship is for the 
most part paid to these, reverence is also given to Nyongmo, 
the Eldest, the Highest. Every day, said a fetish-man, we see 
how the grass and corn and trees spring fortli by the rain and 
sunshine that Nyongmo sends, how should he not be the 
Creator? Again, tlie mighty Heaven-god, far removed from 
man and seldom roused to interfere in earthly interests, is the 
type on which the Guinea negros may have modelled their 
thoughts of a Highest Deity who has abandoned the control of 
bis world to lesser and evil spirits.'^ The religion of another 

^ Callaway, 'Religion of Amazulu,' part i. See unt«, pp. 106, 2S4. 

* See especially Waitz, vol. ii. p. 167, etc. ; J. L. Wilson, * W. Afr.' p. 209, 
tS7 ; Boaman, Mungo Pnrk, cto. C'omp. Ellis, ' Mada^scnr,' vol. i. p. 31)0. 

* Steinltanspf, 'iJeligion iles Nogt-rs,* in *Mag. der Miss.' Ilascl, iSaij. No. 2, 
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district seems to show clearly the train of thought by which 
such ideas may be worked out Among the Kimbunda race of 
Congo, Suku-Vakange is the highest being. He takes little 
interest in mankind, leaving the real government of the world 
to the good and e^nl kilulu or spirits, into whose ranks the sools 
of men pass at death. Now in that there are more bad sprits 
who tormt'nt, than good who favour living men, human mitaj 
would l>o unboanible, were it not that from time to time Salu- 
Vakango. enraged at the wickedness of the evil spirits, terrifies 
them with thunder, and punishes the more obstinate with his 
thunderlK>lt^ Then he returns to rest, and lets the kilnlu 
rule HiTain.^ Who, we may ask, is this divinity calm and in- 
diAVivnt j^ive when his wmth bursts forth in storm, bat the 
Heaven himself? The relation of the Supreme Deity to the 
les^ser gods of polytheism is graphically put in the folloiriif 
|\ass:ig<\ whore an American missionary among the YonibM 
desiTibes the relation of Olorung, the Lord of Heaven, to 
his lesser deities ^orisa), among whom the chief are the sd- 
drv\i::ynous Obatula, representing the reproductive power of 
natim\ and Shanixo the Thunder-*xod. "The doctrine of 
idolatry ])revalent in Yoniba appears to be derived by analogy 
from thi- form and customs of the civil government. There ii 
but one kin*; in the nation, and one God over the univene. 
Petitioners to the kinjx approach him through the intenrentiflo 
of V.is MTvants, eourtiers, and nobles: and the petitioner con- 
oili;;:rs tlie courtier whom ho employs by good words and pl^ 
sev.ts In like manner no man can directly approach God; but 
the Ahni:;:hty himself, they say, has ap]X>inted various kinds of 
oii^iiN. \\hv» aiv mediators and intercessors between himself anJ 
niaiikiud. No >aerituvs are made to God, because he need* 
notlni^.s: : but the ori-^iis. being much like men, are pleased with 
otViviuc^ ^^f sheep. i>igeons. and other things. They concili»te 
the oviNii or mediatvu* that he mav bless them, not in his own 
jK^wi-r. but in the jK»\ver of God." - 

»v li*s .1 K WiU^n, 'W. .\fr.* i»i>. 92. 209: Bomer, 'Gainea,' p. 42. Sie 
iiKt Wait.', vol. ii. pp. 171. 419. 

* Ma^vaf. * KriM^n in Su.l-Arrika,* pp. 125, 3^5. 

* |io»««u, *0r. Ml J Vic. of YorulM,* ik xvi. in 'SiuithtonUn Contr.* vol. l 
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Booted as they are in the depths of nature-worship, the doc- 
trines of the supreme Sun and Heaven both come to the surface 
again in the native religions of Asia. The divine Sun holds his 
primacy distinctly enough among the rude indigenous tribes of 
InduL Although one sect of the Khonds of Orissa especially 
dizect their worship to Tari Pennu the Earth-goddess, yet 
even they agree theoretically with the sect who worship 
Biira Pennu or Bella Pennu, Light-god or Sun-god, in giving 
to him supremacy above the mancs-gods and nature-gods, and all 
spiritual powers.^ Among the Kol tribes of Bengal, the acknow- 
ledged primate of all classes of divinities is the beneficent su- 
jjxeme deity, Sing-bonga, Sun-god. Among some Munda tribes 
his authority is so real that they will appeal to him for help 
where recourse to minor deities has failed ; while among the 
Santals his cultus has so dwindled away that he receives less prac- 
tical mrorship than his malevolent inferiors, and is scarce ho- 
mmred with more than nominal dignity and an occasional feast.^ 
These are nide tribes who, so far as we know, have never been 
other than rude tribes. The Japanese are a comparatively civi- 
lised nation, one of those so instmctive to the student of culture 
from the stubborn conservatism with which they have conse- 
crated by traditional reverence, and kept up by state authority, 
the religion of their former barbarism. This in the Kami-rcli- 
gioOy Spirit-religion, the remotely ancient faith of divine spirits 
of ancestors, nature-spirits, and polytheistic gods, which still 
holds official place by the side of tlie imported Buddhism and 
Confucianism. In this ancient faith the Sun-god is supreme. 
He is " Ama-terasu oho Kami," "the heaven-enlightening great 
Spirit" Below him stand all lesser kamis or spirits, through 
whom, as mediators, guardians, and protectoi*s, worship is paid 
by men. The Sun-god*s race, as in Penj, is the royal family, 
and his spirit animates the reigning ruler, the Son of Heaven. 
Kempfer, in his 'History of Japan,' written early in the 18th 
century, showed how absolutely the divine Tensio Dai Sin was 
looked upon as ruler of the minor powers, by his mention of the 

' ICacpherson, ' India,' p. 84, etc. 

* Dalton. 'Kola,* in 'Tr. Eth. Soc'voL vi. p. 32. Hunter, * Rural Bengal,' p. 
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Japa:;ose tenth month, called the '^ godless month," because then 
:lj k-sj'er go*is are considered to be away from their temples, 
grone TO pay their annual homage to their celestial Dairi. He 
ilticrlWs. as it was in liLs time, the great Japanese place of jril- 
CTi!niiiro. Y^se. the home of Tensio Dai Sin. There may be 
^o^:l tLo >2iall cavoni iu a hill near the sea, where he once 
bil J.imsvlf. depriving the world, sun, and stars of their light, 
anl :£.■:> showing himstrlf to be lord of light and supreme ahove 
aII c-^is. Wi:l:iu liis small ancient temple haitl by, there are 
:o i-. scvu round the walls pieces of cut white paper, symbols of 
V'Ur.Tv. ;.:..l in the miilst nothing but a polished metal miix^, 
oir.l '.-::: o:* t::o all-seeing eye of this great god.^ 

Ov-.r :l.e v:i<t range i»f the Tatar races, it is the type of the 

>;:r:\:iie Heaven th:it comes prominently into view. Xature- 

w. ^<:.:l^lx^^ m the extreme sense, these rude tribes conceived 

:!:«. ir L:i:j>:s auii elvcs and denmns and great powers of the eirth 

nr. : ;\:r to l-e. like nuu themselves, within the domain of the 

ii:v:x;o Heaven, almighty and alUencompassing. To traoe the 

Siiiiiovtvi's thx'Uglit oi Num the personal Sky passing intovagne 

iVi.v\p:ie:i> of p:rvading deity: to see with the Tunguz how Boa 

ti.e Heavvn-::ovl. \:n<een but all-knowin*', kindly but indifferent. 

V.:\s viivi.UVt the business of his world among such lesser powen 

;.s ^v.n and n;oon. earth and fire ; to discern the meaning 

ot' t!:e Mor.gol Tenini. shading from Heaven into Heaven-god. 

;ir.vl t:uMKV into g.^l or spirit in general ; to follow the recoiAj 

«'!* Hcaviu- worship among the aneient Turks and Hiong-nu; to 

vv *.:;[vir<^ :i:e <i:invniaoy among the L:ipps of Tiermes, the Than- 

lienor. \\ i:*:i tin- >iiproniacy among the Finns of Jumala and Ukko, 

li'.e Hc::vtn-i:i.yl and heaven) v Grandfather — such evidence seems 

;;\\\i crouuvi Kr Oastn^n's anrunient. that the doctrine of the 

dixine Sky i;iu;crlay the first Turanian cimceptions, not merely 

»«t' a llea\\n-gi\l. but of a highest deity who in after ag«of 

I'iiriNtiau ovmversiou Mendetl into the Christian God.- Here, 

cig:iiu. we inuy have the ad.vautage of studying among a cultured 

• Si. *.vM. 'N ;}»>»:!.* ]'.ir: V. \\ i*. Kmiifor, ', Indian,' cb. xi. ia PiBkeitoa, 
\*l \'.'. Wu;Tke, 'rfi-cli. il. lL;dtfK:lii;ni*,* jiart ii. i>. 2i0. 

• r,»'»!iii\ 'Kun. Myth.' \\ 1, etc. Kioinni. • l'iiltur-Ge«ch/ roL iii. pL 301. 
Ssiiuouvl:« MX * l^ukritou/ vol. i. p. 531. i ^'•ttvi, Kcisc ini Knss. Bcich.' tqL i- 
|s 275. 
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the survival of religion from ruder ancient times, kept up 
Hf official ordinance. The Rtate religion of Cliina is in its 
lominant doctrine the worship of Tien, Heaven, identified with 
3hang-ti, the Emperor-above, next to whom stands Tu, Earth ; 
irhile below them are woi-shipped great nature-spirits and 
lacestors. It is possible tliat tliis faith, as Professor Max 
Kuller argues, may be ethnological ly .and even linguistically 
part and parcel of the general Heaven-worship of the Turanian 
tribes of Siberia. At any rate, it Ls identical with it in its 
primary idea, the adoration of the supreme Heaven. Dr. Legge 
diarges Confucius with an inclination to substitute in his reli- 
{ious teaching the name of Tien, Heaven, for that known to 
more ancient religion and used in more ancient books, Shang-ti, 
the personal niling Deity. But it seems rather that the sage 
iras in fact upholding the tmditions of the ancient faith, thus 
icting according to the character on which he prided himself, 
that of a transmitter and not a maker, a preserver of old know- 
ledge, not a new revealer. It is in accordance with the usual 
oonrse of theologic development, for the divine Heaven to reign 
in rude mythologic religion over the lessor spirits of the world, 
before the childlike poetic thought passes into the statesman^ 
oonoeption of a Celestial Emperor. As Plath well remarks, " It 
belongs to the Chinese system that all nature is animated by 
qnrits, and that all the.se follow one order. As the Chinesr 
cannot think of a Chinese Em[)ire with an Eniperor only, and 
without the host of vitssal-princes and officials, so he cannot 
think of the UpjK^r Emperor without the host of spirits." De- 
Telopcd in a ditferent line, the idea of the supreme Heaven 
oomes to pervade Chinese philosophy and ethics as a general 
expression of fate, ordinance, duty. '* Heaven's order is nature " 
—"The wise man readily awaits Heaven's command *' — "Man 
must first do his own part ; when lie has done all, then lie cim 
vaitfor Heaven to complete it'*— "All state officers are Hca- 
▼en's workmen, and represent him '* — " How does Heaven s]>eak ? 
The four se&sons have their course, the hundred things arisi*. 
what S])caks he ? *' — " No, Hcavi-u speaks not ; by the cours<* i»f 
events he makes himself undei'stood, no rnon.*/* ' 

I Pktb, ' Rcl. (Icr Alien diincBen,* imrt i. p. IS, itc. Sec Max MuUcr, * I^c- 
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These stray scraps from old Chinese literature are intelligible 
to European ears, for our Aryan race has indeed worked out 
religious ideas from the like source and almost in the like direc- 
tions. The Samoyed or Tunguz Heaven-god had his analogue 
in Dyu, Heaven, of the Vedic hymna Once meaning the sky, 
and the sky personified, this Zeus came to mean far more than 
mere heaven in the minds of Greek poets and philosophers, when 
it rose toward " that conception which in sublimity, brightness, 
and infinity transcended all others as much as the bright bine 
sky transcended all other things visible upon earth." At the 
lower level of mythic religion, the ideal process of shaping the 
divine world into a monarchic constitution was worked out by 
the ancient Greeks, on the same simple plan as among such 
barbarians as the Kols of Chot^Nagpur or the Gallas of Abys- 
sinia ; Zeus is King over Olympian gods, and below these again 
are marshalled the crowded ranks of demigods, heroes, demons, 
nymphs, ghosts. At the higher level of theologic speculation, 
exalted thoughts of universal cause and being, of physical and 
moral law, took personality under the name of Zens. It is 
in direct derivation along this historic line, that the classicftl 
heaven-cultus still asserts itself in song and pageant among 
us, in that quaintest of quaint suiTivals, the factitious religion 
of the Italian Opera, where such worship as artistic ends 
require is still addressed to the divine Cielo. Even in our 
daily talk, colloquial expressions call up before the mind 
of the ethnographer outlines of remotest religious histoiy. 
Heaven grants, forbids, blesses still in phrase, as heretofore in 
fact. 

Vast and difficult as is the research into the full scope and 
history of the doctrine of supremacy among the higher nations^ 
it may be at least seen that helpful clues exist to lead the ex- 
plorer. The doctrine of mighty nature-spirits, inhabiting and 
controlling sky and earth and sea, seems to expand in Adia into 
such ideas as that of Mah^tman the Great Spirit, Paramfttman 
the Highest Spirit, taking personality as Brahma the all-per- 

tnres on Science of Ecligion, No. III. in 'Fraser's Mag.* 1870. LegBe» 'Ctmr 
fadnB,* p. 100. 
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vadinj]^ universal soul ^ — in Europe into philosophic conceptions 
of which a grand type stands out in Kepler*s words, that the 
universe is a harmonious whole, whose soul is God. There is 
a saying of Comte's that throws strong light upon this track of 
flpeculativc theology: he declares that the conception among 
the ancients of the Soul of the Universe, the notion tliat the 
earth is a vast living animal, and in our own time, the obscure 
pantheism which is so rife among German metaphysicians, are 
only fetishism generalized and made systematic- Polytheism, 
in its inextricable confusion of the persons and functions of the 
great divinities, and in its assignment of the sovereignty of 
the world to a supreme being who combines in himself tlie 
attributes of several such minor deities, tends toward the doc- 
trine of fundamental unity. Max Miiller, in a lecture on the 
Veda, has given the name of kathenotheism to the doctrine of 
divino unity in divei-sity which comes into view in these in- 
structive lines : — 



«< 



Indram Mitram Yanmani Agnim ahur atho 

diyyah sa suparno Garutman : 
Ekain sad vipr^ bahudha vadanti Agnim 

Yamam Mlitari9vinam &liuh.^' 

" They call him Indra, Mitra, Yanina, Agni ; then ho is the benutiful- 
vinged heavenly Gaiiitmat : That which is One the wisu call it in divers 
mumere ; they call it Agni, Yama, Matariyvan." ' 

The figure of the supreme deity, be he Heaven-god, Sun- 
god, Great Spirit, beginning already in savage thought to take 
the form and function of a divine ruler of the world, represents 
a conception which it becomes the age-long work of systematic 
theology to develope and to define. Thus in Greece arises Zeus 
the highest, greatest, best, " who was and is and shall be," 
"beginning and chief of all things," " who rules over all mortals 
and immortals/' " Zeus the go J of gods.''* Such is Ahura Mazda 
in the Persian faith, among whose seventy-two names of might 
are these : Creator, Protector, Nourishcr, Holiest Heavenly (.)ne, 

' ' See Colebrookc, * l!s.say«,' vol. ii. Wutlkc, * Heidcnthum,' part i. p. 254. 
Ward, ' Hmiloos,' vol. i. p. zxi. vol. ii. p. 1. 

* Comte, * Philosopliic Positive' 

> • PJg-Vcda,* i 164, 46. Max MQller, ' Chips,' vol. i. pp. 27, 241. 

« See Welckcr, 'Cricch. Gottorlchre,' pp. 143, 175. 
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Healing, Priest, Most Pure, Most Majestic, Most Knowing, Most 
Ruling at Will^ There may be truth in the assertion that 
the esoteric religion of ancient Egypt centred in a doctrine of 
divine unity, manifested through the heterogeneous crowd of 
popular deities.^ It may be a hopeless task to disentangle tlie 
confused personalities of Baal, Bel, and Moloch, and no anti- 
quary may ever fully solve the enigma how tar the divine name 
of El carried in its wide range among Semitic nations a do^ 
trine of divine supremacy' The great Syro-Phoenician king- 
doms and religions have long since passed away into daiknea, 
lea\dng but antiquarian relics to vouch for their former migbt 
Far other has been the history of their Jewish kindred, still 
standing fast to their ancient nationality, still upholding to thii 
day their patriarchal religion, in the midst of nations who in- 
herit from the faith of Israel the belief in one Gkxl, highest, 
almighty, who in the beginning made the heavens and the 
earth, whose throne is established of old, who is from everlast- 
ing to everlasting. 

Before now bringing these researches to a close, it will be 
well to state compactly the reasons for treating the animism of 
tlic modern savage world as more or less representing the 
animism of remotely ancient races of mankind. Savage 
animism, founded on a doctrine of souls carried to an extent 
far beyond its limits in the cultivated world, and thence ex- 
panding to a yet wider doctrine of spiritual beings animating 
and controlling the universe in all its parts, becomes a theoiy 
of personal causes developed into a gcneml philosophy of man 
and nature. As such, it may be reasonably accounted for as 
the direct product of natural religion, using this term aooonlbg 
to the sense of its definition by Wilkins : '* I call that natural 
religion, which men might know, and should be obliged onto^ 
by the meer principles of reason, improved by consideration and 
experience, without the help of revelation." * It will scarcely 

' Areata ; trans, by Spiegt-I, ' Ormazd-Yaftlit.* 12. 

* WilkiiMOii, 'Ancient £g.' vol. iv. vh. xiL ; Uunsen, ' Egypt,' toL iv. pi. SS5L 
' Movers, * Thonizicr,' vol. i. p. 169, etc. See Max MiiUcr, * Lecture iii. L c. 

* Cited ill Johnsou*8 Dictioiior}'. Tlie tcmi "natural religion'* u need ii 
vurions and even incompatible si*nica. Thna Butler in his ' Analogy of fieligioa. 
Natural and RcTealed^ to the Constitution and Course of Nattiret* tignifiee hf 
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be argued by theologians familiar with the religions of savage 
tribes, that they are direct or nearly direct products of revela- 
tioD, for the theology of our time would abolish or modify their 
details till scarce one was left intact. The main issue of the 
problem is this, whether savage animism is a primary forma- 
tion belonging to the lower culture, or whether it consists, 
mostly or entirely, of beliefs originating in some higher culture, 
and conveyed by adoption or degradation into the lower. The 
evidence for the first alternative, though not amounting to 
complete demonstration, seems reasonably strong, and not mot 
hf contrary evidence approaching it in force. The animism of 
the lower tribes, self-contained and self-supporting, maintained 
in dose contact with that direct evidence of the senses on 
which it appears to be originally based, is a system which 
might quite reasonably exist among mankind, had they never 
anywhere risen above the savage condition. Now it docs not 
seem that the animism of the higher nations stands in a 
connexion so direct and complete with their mental state. It 
IB by no means so closely limited to doctrines evidenced by 
simple contemplation of nature. The doctrines of the lower 
MiiminTfi appear in the higher often more and more modified, to 
faring them into accordance with an advancing intellectual con- 
dition, to adapt them at once to the limits of stricter science 
and the needs of higher faith ; and in the higher animism these 
doctrines are retained side by side with other and special beliefs, 
of which the religions of the lower world show scarce a germ. 
In tracing the course of animistic thought from stage to stage 
of history, instruction is to be gained alike from the immensity 
of change and from the intensity of permanence. Savage ani- 
mism, both by what it has and by what it wants, seems to 
represent the earlier system in which began the ago-long 
coarse of the education of the world. Especially it is to be 
noticed that various beliefs and practices, which in the lower 

"natnnl leligiou*' a primseval system which ho expressly argues to haTc been 
not VBMoned out^ but taught first by reyeUtion. This systcin, of which tho 
mam teneta arc tho belief ia ono God, the Creator and Moral Governor of tho 
Would, and in a future state of moral retribution, differs in the extreme from the 
letoal religions of the lower races. 

T 2 
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animism stand firm upon their grounds as if they grew then?, 
in the higher animism belong rather to peasants than philo- 
sophers, exist rather as ancestral relics than as products beloDg- 
ing to their age, arc falling from full life into survival Thus 
it is that savage religion can frequently explain doctrines 
and rites of civilized religion. The converse is far less often the 
case. Now this is a state of things which seems to cany a 
historical as well as a practical meaning. The degradation- 
theory would expect savages to hold beliefs and customs intel- 
ligible as broken-down relics of former higher civilization. Tie 
development-theory would expect civilizeil men to keep np 
beliefs and customs which have their reasonable meaning in less 
cultured states of society. So far as the study of survival 
enables us to judge between the two theories, it seems that 
what is intelligible religion in the lower culture is often mean- 
ingless superstition in the higher, and thus the development^ 
theory has the upper hand. Moreover, this evidence fits witV» 
the teaching of prehistoric archaeology. Savage life, carrying 
into our own day the life of the Stone Age, may he legitimate! 
claimed as representing remotely ancient conditions of man -^ 
kind, intellectual and moral as well as material If bo, a loii^ 
but progressive state of animistic religion occupies a like groun^P 
in savage and in i^rimitive culture. 

Lastly, a few words of explanation may be offered as to tlie-^ 
topics which this survey has included and excIudeiL To 
those who have been accustomed to find theological subjects 
dealt with on a dogmatic, emotional, and ethical, rather than 
an ethnographic scheme, the present investigation may seem 
misleading, because one-sided. This one-sided treatment, 
however, has been adopted with full consideration. Thus, 
though the doctrines here examined bear not only on the 
development but the actual truth of religious systems, I have 
felt neither able nor willing to enter into this great aigu* 
mcnt fully and satisfactorily, while experience has shown that 
to dispose of such questions by an occasional dictatorial phnse 
is one of the most serious of errors. The scientific value of 
descriptions of savage and barbarous religions, drawn up by 
travellers and especially by missionaries, is oftea lowered by 
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their oontroveisial tone, and by the affectation of infallibility 
with which their relation to the absolutely true is settled. 
There is something pathetic in the simplicity with which a 
narrow student will judge the doctrines of a foreign religion 
by their antagonism or conformity to his own orthodoxy, on 
points where utter difference of opinion exists among the most 
learned and enlightened scholars. TIic systematization of the 
lower religions appeared to me an urgently needed contribu- 
tion to the science of religion. I have canied it out to the 
utmost of my power, and can now only leave the result in the 
bands of other students, whose province it is to deal with such 
evidence in wider schemes of argument. Again, the intellectual 
rather than the emotional side of religion has here been kept in 
view. Even in the life of the rudest savage, religious belief is 
aflBOciated with intense emotion, with awful reverence, with 
agonizing terror, with rapt ecstasy when sense and thought 
utterly transcend the common level of daily life. How much 
the more in faiths where not only docs the believer experience 
Biicli enthusiasm, but where his utmost feelings of luve and 
hope, of justice and mercy, of fortitude and tendeniess and self- 
sacrificing devotion, of unutterable misery and dazzling happi- 
ness, twine and clasp round the fabric of religion. Language, 
dropping at times from such words as soul and spirit their mere 
philosophic meaning, can use them in full conformity with this 
tendency of the religious mind, as phmses to convey a mystic 
sense of transcendent emotion. Yet of all this religion, the 
religion of vision and of passion, little indeed has been said in 
these pages, and even that little rather in incidental touches 
than with purpose. Tliose to whom religion means above all 
things religious feeling, may say of my argument that I have 
written souUessly of the soul, .ind unspiritually of spiritual 
things. Be it so : I accept the phrase not as needing an ajjology, 
but as expressing a plan. Scientific progress is at times 
most furthered by working along a distinct intellectual line, 
without being tempted to diverge from the main object to what 
lies beyond, in however intimate connexion. The anatomist does 
well to discuss bodily structure independently of the world of 
happiness an<l misery which depends ui>on it. It would be 
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thought a mere impertinence for a strategist to preface a (lis8e^ 
tation on the science of war, by an enquiry how far it is lawful 
for a Christian man to bear weapons and serve in the vrarsw My 
task has been here not to discuss Religion in all its bearingSi 
but to pourtray in outline the great doctrine of Animism, u 
found in what I conceive to be its earliest stages among the 
lower races of mankind, and to show its transmission along the 
lines of religious thought. 

The almost entire exclusion of ethical questions from this 
investigation has more than a mere reason of arrangement It 
is due to the very nature of the subject. To some the state- 
ment may seem startling, yet the evidence seems to justify h, 
that the relation of morality to religion is one that only belongs 
in its rudiments, or not at all, to nidimentary civilization. The 
comparison of savage and civilized religions brings into view, 
by the side of deep-lying resemblance in their philosophy, a 
deep-lying contrast in their practical actionon human life So 
far as savage religion can stand as representing natural religion, 
the popular idea that the moral government of the universe is 
an essential tenet of natural religion simply falls to the ground. 
Savage animism is almost devoid of that ethical clement which 
to the educated modem mind is the very mainspring of prac- 
tical religion. Not, as I have said, that morality is absent firom 
the life of the lower races. Without a code of morals^ the very 
existence of the rudest tribe would be impossible ; and indeed 
the moral standards of even savage races are to no small extent 
well-defined and praiseworthy. But these ethical laws stand 
on their own ground of tradition and public opinion, compaia- 
tivcly independent of the animistic beliefs and rites which exist 
beside them. The lower animism is not immoral, it is un- 
moral. For this plain reason, it Ims seemed desirable to keep 
the discussion of animism, as far as might be, separate 
from that of ethics. The general problem of the relation of 
morality to religion is difficult, intricate, and requiring immense 
array of evidence, and may be perhaps more profitably discussed 
in connexion with the ethnography of morals. To justify their 
present separation, it will be enough to refer in general terms 
to the accounts of savage tribes whose ideas have been little 
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afiected by civilized intercourse; proper caution being used 
not to trust vague statements about good and evil, but to 
aaoertain whether these arc what philosophic moralists would 
eall virtue and vice, righteousness and wickedness, or whether 
they are mere personal advantage and disadvantage. Tlic 
eoiential connexion of theology and morality is a fixed idea 
in many minds. But it is one of the lessons of history that 
mlgects may maintain themselves independently for ages, 
tin the event of coalescence takes place. In the course of his- 
torj. religion has in various ways attached to itself mattei*s 
flDiall and great outside its centml scheme, such as prohibition 
of special meats, observance of special days, regulation of mar- 
xu^ 08 to kinship, division of society into castes, ordinance of 
flodal law and civil government. Looking at religion from a 
political point of view, as a practical influence on human society, 
it IB dear that among its greatest powci*s has been its divine 
miction of ethical laws, its theological enforcement of morality, 
its teaching of moral government of the universe, its supplant- 
ing the " continuance-doctrine '* of a future life by the '' retri- 
bation-doctrine " supplying moral motive in the present. But 
smell alliance belongs almost wholly to religions above the 
SBvnge levels not to the eai-lier and lower creeds. It will aid 
ns to see how much more the fruit of religion belongs to 
ethical influence than to philosoi)hical dogma, if we consider 
how the introduction of the moml element separates the reli- 
gions of the world, united as they are throughout by one ani- 
mistic principle, into two great classes, those lower systems 
whose best result is to supply a cnide childlike natural philo- 
sophy, and those higher faiths which implant on this the law 
of righteousness and of holiness, the inspiration of duty and of 

loVOL 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

RITES AND CEREMONIES. 

RjIii;:ious RitLs: their parpoee practical or symliolic — Pnyer : its contimit; 
fron. lo^ :o hi.:h leveU of Culture : its lower phases Unethical : iti hig^ 
phases Eihical — Sacrifice : its original Gift-theory passes into the Honia([e' 
th-?or>- Jinl the Abnrgation-theorj — Maimer of reception of Sacrifice ^ 
IVity — Material Transfer to elements fetish-animalsi priests; consnmptiBi 
of >nl«tjuice by dt-ity or idol : offerinf: of blood ; transmission by fire; ii- 
ivnse — E«;iential Transfer : oonsomptiou of essence, savonr, etc.— Spiritvl 
Traiisff r : consumption or transmLuion of houI of offering — Motii-e of Sacii* 
ticer— Transition from Gift-theory to Homage-theoiy : insignificsnt ssd 
foniial otTeriiigs : sacritioinl banquets— Abnegation theory ; sacrifice of chil' 
drvu. e:o.— SiU'rifice of Sabstitnt«.'s ; part given for whole; inferior life for 
superior ; etfigios— Modem surrival of Sacrifice in folklore and religion— 
Fa»tin^. as a means of producing ecstatic vision ; its course fium lower U 
highiT Cultun'— Drugs used to produt^e ecstasy— Swoons and fits indocsdlbr 
n'ii.::iui:> ]urpo6cs—< Orientation : its relation to Sun-myth and Sou-wocihip; 
rule> of East and West as to burial of dead, position of worship, and stnir- 
turt' o( templi* — Liustration by Water and Fin* : its transition from msterisl 
to symbolic ]»urifioatiou : its connexion with special en-uts of life : its sp- 
pvjnuico among the lower races — Lu>tration nf ncw-bum children ; of 
women ; t^f those |M>lInte«l by blooilslicd or the dt»ad — Lustration (*ontiniied 
a: liuhtT levels of Cult un»— Conclusion. 

RELUiiOi's rites fiill theoretically into two divisions, though 
those blend in practice'. In part, they axe expressive and 
s}inlK>lic ]x*rionnances, the dramatic utterance of religioiu 
thought, tlie gesture-language of theologj'. In part, they are 
moans of intercourse with and influence on spiritual beings, 
and as such, their intention is as diriK^tly practical as any 
chemical or mechanical process, for doctrine and worship cor- 
relate as thiH)iy and practice. In the science of religiou, the 
study of ceremony has its strong and weak sides. On the one 
hand, it is generally easier to obtain accurate accounts of cere- 
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monies by eye witnesses, than anything like trustworthy and 
intelligible statements of doctrine ; so that very much of our 
knowledge of religion in the savage and barbaric world consists 
in acquaintance with its ceremonies. It is also true that some 
religious ceremonies are marvels of permanence, holding sub- 
stantially the same form and meaning through age after age, 
and fiir beyond the range of historic record. On the other 
hand, the signification of ceremonies is not to be nushly decided 
on by mere inspection. In the long and varied course in 
which religion has adapted itself to new intellectual and moral 
conditions, one of the most marked processes lias affected time- 
honoured religious customs, whose form has been faithfully 
and even servilely kept up, while their nature has often under- 
gone tFansformation. In the religions of the great nations, the 
natural difficulty of following these changes has been added to 
by the sacerdotal tendency to ignore and obliterate traces of the 
inevitable change of religion from age to age, and to convert 
into nijrsterieH ancient rites whose real barbaiic meaning is too 
far out of harmony with the spirit of a later time. The em- 
barrassments, however, which l)eset the inquirer into the cere- 
monies of a single religion, diminish in a larger comparative 
study. The ethnographer who brings together examples of a 
ceremony from different stages of culture can often give a more 
lational account of it, than the priest, to whom a S2)ecial signi- 
fication, sometimes verj' unlike the original one*, has become 
matter of orthodoxy. As a contribution to the theory of reli- 
gion, with especial view to its lower phases im explanatory of 
the higher, I have here selected for ethnogniphic discussion a 
group of sacred rites, each in its way full of instruction, 
different as these ways are. All have early place and rudi- 
mentaiy meaning in savage culture, all K'long to Ijiirbaric 
ages, all have their representatives within the limits of mo- 
dem Christendom. Tliey are tlnj rites of Prayer, Sacrifice, 
Fasting and other methods of Artificial Ecstasy, Orientation, 
Lustration. 

Prayer, " the soul's sincere desire, utteretl or unexpressed," is 
the address of personal spirit to personal spirit. So far as it is 
actually addressed to disembodied or deified human souls, it is 
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simply an extension of tbe daily intercourse between man and 
man : while the worshipper who looks up to other divine 
beings, spiritual after the nature of his own spirit, though of 
place and power in the universe far beyond his own, still has 
his mind in a state where prayer is a reasonable and practical 
act So simple and familiar indeed is the nature of prayer, that 
its study does not demand that detail of fact and aigument 
which must be given to rites in comparison practically insignifi- 
cant. It is not indeed to be claimed as an immediate or necessary 
outcome of animistic belief, for especially at low levels of civili- 
zation there are many races who distinctly admit the existence 
of spirits, but are not certainly known to pray to them even in 
thought. Bovond this lower level, however, animism and 
prayer Ix^come more and more nearly conterminous ; and a 
>new of their relation in their earlier stages may be easiest and 
best gained from a selection of actual prayers taken down 
word for word, within the limits of savage and barbaric Ufa 
They agree with an opinion that prayer appeared in the reli- 
gion of the lower culture, but that in this its earlier stage it 
was uuethicoL The accomplishment of desire is asked for, but 
desire is as yet limited to personal advantage. It is at later 
aud higher moral levels, that the worshipper begins to add to 
his entreaty for prosperity the claim for help toward virtue and 
against vice, and prayer l>ecomes an instrument of morality. 

In the Papuan Island of Tunua, where the gods are the spirits 
of Je{varted ancestors, and preside over the growth of fruits, a 
prayer after the ofteriug of first-fruits is spoken aloud by tbe 
chief who acts as high priest to the silent assembly : " Compas- 
sionate father ! Here is some food for you ; eat it ; be kind to 
us on account of it ! ** Then all shout together.^ In the Samoan 
Islands, when the libation of ava was poured out at the evenipg 
meal, the head of the family prayed thus : — 



** Ilero is ava for you, O godd ! Look kindly towards this family: let 
it prosper and iiicrva^ ; and let us all bo kept in health. Let our planta- 
tions lo productiye ; let food grow ; and may there be abundance of food 



> Tomer, ' rolyncsia,* ]i. 8S ; fico p. 427. 
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fbr us, your creatures. Here is aya for you, our war gods ! Let thoro 
be a strong and numerous people for you in this land. 

" Here is ava for you, O sailing gods (gods who come in Tongan canoes 
and foreign yesseLs). Do not come on shore at this place ; but be pleased 
to depart along the ocean to some other land." ' 

Among the Indians of North America, the Sioux will say, 
•* Spirits of the dead, have mercy on me ! " then they will add 
what they want, if good weather they say so, if good luck 
in hunting, they say so.^ Among the Osages, praycre used 
not long since to be offered at daybreak to Wohkonda, the 
Master of Life. The devotee retired a little from the camp 
or company, and with affected or real weeping, in loud 
uncouth voice of plaintive piteous tone, howled such prayei*s 
as these: — "Wohkonda, pity me, I am very poor; give me 
what I need; give me success against mine enemies, that 
I may avenge the death of my friends. May I be able to take 
scalps, to take horses ! &c." Such prayers might or might not 
have allusion to some deceased relative or friend.^ How an 
Algonquin Indian undertakes a dangerous voyage, we may 
jadge from John Tanner's account of a fleet of frail Indian bark 
canoes setting out at dawn one calm morning on Lake Superior. 
We had proceeded, he writes, about two hundred yards into 
the lake, when the canoes all stopped together, and the chief, 
in a very loud voice, addressed a prayer to the Great Spirit, 
entreating him to give us a good look to cross the lake. " You," 
said he, " have made this lake, and you have made us, your 
diildren ; you can now cause that the water shall remain 
smooth while we pass over in safety." In this manner he con- 
tinued praying for five or ten minutes ; he then threw into the 
lake a small quantity of tobacco, in which each of the canoes 
followed his example.^ A Nootka Indian, prepanng for war, 
prayed thus : " Great Quahootze, let me live, not be sick, find 
the enemy, not fear him, find him asleep, and kill a great many 

> Ibid. p. 200 ; see 174. Seo also Ellis, 'Polyii. Res.' vol. i. p. 343. J^Uriner, 
'Tonga Is.' toI. ii. p. 235. 

* Schoolcraft, * Ind. Tribes,' part iii. p. 237. 
' HcCoy, ' Baptist Indian MissionH,* p. 359. 

* Ttnnier, 'Kanrativc,*p. 46. 
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of him." 1 There is more pathos in these lines from the war-song 
of a Delaware :— 

" O Great Spirit there aboye 
Ilavo pity on my children 
And my wife ! 

Proveut that they shall mourn for me ! 
Let me succeed in this undertaking, 
That I may slay my enemy 
And bring home the tokens of yictoiy 
To my dear family and my friends 
That we may rejoice together • . . 
Ilave pity on me and protect my life. 
And I will bring thee an offering." ' 

Tlie following is a prayer recorded as belonging to the native 
religion of semi-civilized Peru. As set down by an educated 
Peruvian in times when men survived to describe the religion 
of the land before the Spanish Conquest, I cite it here, though 
suspecting a European touch in its details. It is addressed to 
Viracoclia Pachacamac, the World-deity : — 

*' O Pachacamac, thou who hast existed from the beginning and ahilt 
exist unto the end, powerful and pitiful ; who createdst man by sayiog, let 
man be ; who defendcst us from evil and preservest our life and health ; azt 
thou in the sky or in the earth, in the clouds or in the depths ? Heir ih» 
voice of him who implores thee and grant him his petitions. Give iu 
life oTorlasting, preserve us, and accept this our sacrifice ! *' ' 

In Africa, the Zulus, addressing the spirits of their anoeston, 
think it even enough to call upon them without saying what 
they want, taking it for granted that the spirits know, so that 
the mere utterance " People of our house ! " is a prayer. When 
a Zulu sneezes, and is thus for the moment in close relation to 
the divine spirits, it is enough for him to mention what he 
wants (" to wish a wish," as our own folklore has it), and thus 
the words " A cow ! " " Children ! " are prayers. Fuller forms 
are such as these: "People of our house! Cattle!" — ^"People 
of our house I Good luck and . health ! " — " People of our house ! 

^ Brinton, ' Myths of New World,' p. 297. 

' Ileckewcldor, 'Ind. VblkorschnftCD,* p. 854. 

' Ccronimo dc Ore, • S^inbolo Catholic© Indiano,' ch. ix. ; in Brinton, p. 298. 
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Children ! " On occasions of ancestral cattle-sacrifice the 
prayers extend to actual hamngiics, as when, after the feast is 
over, the headman speaks thus amid dead silence : " Yes, yes, 
our people, who did such and such noble acts, I pray to you — I 
pray for prosperity after having sacrificed this bullock of yours. 
I say, I cannot refuse to give you food, for these cattle which 
are here you gave me. And if you ask food of me which you 
have given me, is it not proper that I should give it to you ? I 
pray for cattle, that they may fill this pen. I pray for corn, 
that many people may come to this village of yours, and make 
a noise, and glorify you. I ask also for children, that this vil- 
hge may have a large popidation, and that your name may 
never come to an end." So he finishes.^ From among the 
n^rro races near the equator, the following prayers may be 
dted, addressed to that Supreme Deity whose nature is, as wc 
have seen, more or less that of the Heaven-god. The Gold Coast 
negro would raise his eyes to Heaven and thus address him: 
" God, give me to-day rice and yams, gold and agries, give mo 
slaves, riches, and health, and that I may be brisk and swift ! " 
the fetish-man will often in the morning take water in his 
mouth and say, " Heaven ! grant that I may have something 
to eat to-day ; " and when giving medicine shown him by the 
fetish, he will hold it up to heaven first, and say, " Ata Ny- 
ongmo ! (Father Heaven !) bless this medicine that I now 
give." The Yebu would say, "God in heaven, protect me 
from sickness and death. God give me happiness and wis- 
dom ! " ^ When the Manganja of Lake Nyassa were offering to 
the Supreme Deity a basketful of meal and a pot of native beer 
to give them rain, the priestess dropped the meal handful by 
handful on the ground, each time calling, in a high-pitched 
voice, "Hear thou, God, and send rain ! " and the assembled 
people responded, clapping their hands softly and intoning 
(they always intone their prayers) " Hear thou, O God ! '* *' 
Typical forms of prayer may be selected in Asia near the 

* Callaway, 'Religion of Amazulu,'iip. 124, 141, 174, 182. * Kcmarks on Zijilii 
lang.* Pietcrmaritzbuif;, 1870, p. 22. 
' Wuitz, Yol. ii. p. 169. Steinliaiiscr, I. c. p. 120. 
■ Rowley, • Universities' Mission to Central Africa,' p. 226. 
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junction-line of savage and barbaric culture. Among the 
Karens of Birma, the Harvest-goddess has offerings made to her 
in a little house in the paddy-field, in which two strings are put 
for her to bind the spirits .of any persons who may enter her 
field. Then they entreat her on this wise : '* Grandmother, 
thou guardest my field, thou watchest over my plantation. Jjoclk 
out for men entering; look sharp for people coming ia If 
they come, bind them with this string, tie them with this rope, 
do not let them go ! " And at the threshing of the rioe they 
say : '* Shake thyself, Grandmother, shake thyself. Let the 
paddy ascend tUl it equals a hill, equals a mountain. Shake thy- 
self, Grandmother, shake thyself ! " ^ The following aro extracta 
from the long-drawn prayers of the Khonds of Orissa : ** 
Boora Pennu ! and O Tari Pennu, and all other godsl (naming 
them). You, Boora Pennu ! created us, giving us the attribute 
of hunger ; thence com food was necessary to us, and thenoe 
were necessarj* producing fields. You gave us eveiy seed, ami 
onlered us to use bullocks, and to make ploughs, and to plough. 
Had we not received this art, we might still indeed have ex- 
isted upon the natural fruits of the jungle and the plain, but, in 
our destitution, we could not have performed your worship. Do 
you, remembering this — the connexion betwixt our wealth and 
your honour — ^grant the prayers which we now offer. In the 
monnng, we rise before the light to our labour, canying the 
seoil Save us from the tiger, and the snake, and from stom- 
blingblocks. Let the seed appear earth to the eating birds, and 
stones to the eating animals of the earth. Let the grain spring 
up suddenly like a dn* stream that is swelled in a night. Let 
the earth yield to our ploughshares as wax melts before hot 
iixMK Let the l)aked clods melt like hailstones. Let our 
ploughs spring through the furrows with a force like the recoil 
of a Ik'nt tree. Let there be such a return from our seed, that 
sv> much shall f:ill and be neglected in the fields, and so much 
on the nvuls in carrying it home, that, when we shall go out 
next year to sow. the paths and the fields shall look like a 
young ivrn-fielJ. From the first times we have lived by your 

' ^Iasod, ' lUreaR^' I. c. p. 215. 
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fiiTOur. Let us continue to receive it. Remember that the in- 
creaso of our produce is the increase of your worship, and that 
its diminution must be the diminution of your rites." The 
following is the conclusion of a prayer to the Earth-goddess : 
** Let our herds be so numerous tliat they cannot be housed ; 
let children so abound that the care of them shall overcome 
their parents—as shall be seen by their burned hands ; let our 
heads ever strike against brass pots innumerable hanging from 
our roofs ; let the rats form their nests of shreds of scarlet cloth 
and silk ; let all the kites in the country be soon in the trees 
of our village, from beasts being killed there every day. We 
are ignorant of what it is good to ask for. You know what is 
good for us. Give it to us ! " 

Such are types of pi-ayer in the lower levels of culture, and in 
no small degree they remain characteristic of the higher nations. 
If, in long-past ages, the Chinese raised themselves from the 
condition of rude Siberian tribes to their peculiar culture, at 
any rate their conservative religion has scarce changed the 
matter-of-fact prayers for rain and good harvest, wealth and 
kmg life, addressed to manes and nature-spirits and merciful 
Heaven.^ In other great nati<mal religions of the world, not 
the whole of prayer, but a smaller or larger part of it, holds 
closely to the savage definition. This is a Vcdic prayer : " What, 
Indra^ has not yet been given me by thee, Lightning-hurler, all 
good things bring us hither with )>oth hands .... with 
mighty riches fill me, with wealth of cattle, for thou art 
great ! " ^ This is Moslem : " Allah ! unloose the captivity of 
the captives, and annul the debts of the debtors : and make this 
town to be safe and s<'cure, and blesseil with wealth and ])lenty, 
and all the towus of the Moslems, O Lord of all creatures ! and 
decree safety and health to us and to all travellers, and pil- 
grims, and warriors, an<i wanderers, uix)n thy earth, and upon 
thy sea, such as are Moslems, O Lord of all creatures ! " * Thus, 

' Macphorson, * Indiu,' pp. 110, 12S. Sec also Hunter, ' Rural Hcn^il,' p. 1S2 
(Suitah). 
» PUth, ' Religion dtr Cliincscn,' part ii. p. 2 ; Doolittlf, vol. ii. p. 11<3. 

* *Sanui-Vcda,' i. 4. 2. Wuttkc, *Gc8ch. dcB Ileideutliuius,' part li. p. 342. 

* Lane, * Modem £g}'ptians,' vol. i. p. 12S. 
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throughout the rituals of Christendom, stand an endless an'ay 
of supplications unaltered in principle from savage times — 
that the weather may be adjusted to our local needs^ that we 
may have the victory over all our enemies, that life and health 
and wealth and happiness may be ours. 

So far, then, is permanence in culture : but now let us glance 
at the not less marked lines of modification and new formatioa 
The vast political effect of a common faith in developing the 
idea of exclusive nationality, a process scarcely expanding beyond 
the gcnn among savage tribes, but reaching its full growth in 
the barbaric world, is apt to have its outward manifestation in 
hostility to those of another creed, a sentiment which finds vent 
in characteristic prayers. Such are these from the Rig-Veda : 
" Take away our calamities. By sacred verses may we over- 
come those who employ no holy hymns ! Distinguish between 
the Aryas and those who are Dasyus : chastising those who 
observe no sacred rites, subject them to the sacrificer . . . 
Indra subjects the impious to the pious, and destroys the irre- 
ligious by the religious."^ The following is from' the closing 
prayer which the boys in many schools in Cairo used to repeat 
some years ago, and very likely do still : " I seek refuge with 
Allah from Satan the accursed. In the name of Allah, the Com- 
passionate, the Merciful . . . O Lord of all creatures ! 
Allah ! destroy the infidels and polytlieists, thine enemies, the 
eneniic3 of the religion ! O Allah ! make their children orphans^ 
and defile their abodes, and cause their feet to slip, and give 
them and their families and their households and their women 
and their children and their relations by marriage and their 
brothers and their friends and their possessions and their race 
and their wealth and their lands as booty to the Moslems ! 
Lord of all creatures ! '* ^ Another powerful tendency of civili- 
zation, tliat of regulating human affairs by fixed ordinance, 
has since early ages been at work to arrange worship into 
mechanical routine. Here, so to speak, religion deposits itself 
in shai-ply defined shape from a supersaturated solution, and 

• * Rig- Veda,' i. 51, 8, x. 105, g. Muif, * Sanskrit Texts,' part ii. ch. iil 
' Lane, * Modem Efe^'ptians,' vol ii. p. 383. 
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crystallizes into formalism. Thus i)rayci*s, from being at first 
utterances ajs free and flexible as requests to a living patriarch 
or chief, stiffened into traditional formulas, whose repetition 
required verbal accuracy, and whose nature practically assimi- 
lated more or less to that of charms. Liturgies, especially in 
those three quarters of the world where the ancient liturgical 
language has become at once unintelligible and sacred, are 
crowded with examples of this historical process. Its extreniest 
development in Europe is connected with the use of the rosary. 
This devotional calculating-machine is of Asiatic invention ; it 
had if not its origin at least its special develoinnent among the 
ancient Buddhists, and its 108 balls still slide throutrh the 
modem Buddhist's hands as of old, measuring out the sacred 
formula.s whose reiteration occupies so large a fraction of a 
pious life. It wa.s not till toward the middle ages that the 
rosaiy passed into Mohammedan and Christian lands, and 
finding there conceptions of prayer which it was suited to 
accompany, has flourished ever since. How far the Buddhist 
devotional formulas themselves partake of the nature of prayer, 
is a question opening into instructive considerations, which need 
only be suggested here. By its derivation from Brahmanism 
and its fusion with the beliefs of nide spirit-worshipping popu- 
lations, Buddhism practically retains in no small niuiusure a 
prayerful temper and even practice. Yet, according to strict and 
special Buddhist philosophy, where personal divinity Ikls faded 
into mctapliysical idea, even devotional utterances of desire are 
not prayers ; as Koppen says, there is no ** Thou ! " in them. It 
must 1x5 only with reservation that we class the rosary in Bud- 
dhist hands as an instrument of actual prayer. The s:ime is 
true of the still more extreme tlevelopnient of mechanieal reli- 
gion, the prayer-mill of the Tibetan Bud<lhists. This was 
perhaps originally a synilwlic "chakra" or wheel <»f the law, 
but has become a cylinder mounted on an axis, which by e<ich 
rotation is considered to rei>eat the sentences written on tluj 
papers it is filled with, usually the "Oni mani padnie hum! " 
Prayer-mills vary in size, from the little w<joden toys held in 
the hand, to the great drums turned by wind or water-jxjwer, 
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which repeat their sentences hy the million.^ Tlie Buddhist 
idea that " merit " is produced by the recitation of these sen- 
tences, may perhaps lead us to form an opinion of large appli- 
cation in the study of religion and Buperstition, namely, that the 
theor}' of jn^ayers may explain the origin of charms. Chann- 
formulas are in very many cases actual prayers, and as such are 
intelligible. Wlierc they are more verbal forms, producing their 
effect on nature and man by some unexplained process, may not 
they or tlie types they were modelled on have been originally 
prayei-s, since dwindled into mystic sentences ? 

The woi-shipper cannot always ask wisely what is for his good, 
therefore it may be well for liim to pray that the greater power 
of the deity may be guided by his greater wisdom — ^this is a 
thought which expands and strengthens in the theology of the 
higlier nations. The simple prayer of Sokrates, that the gods 
would give such things as arc good, for tliey know best what are 
good,' raises a strain of supplication which has echoed through 
Christendom from its earliest ages. Greatest of all changes 
which difference the prayei-s of lower from those of higher 
nations, is the working out of the general principle that the 
ethical element, so scanty and rudimentaiy in the lower forms of 
religion, becomes in the higher its most vital point; while it 
scarcely appeal's as though any savage prayer, authentically 
native in its origin, were ever directed to obtain moral goodness 
or to ask pardon for moral sin. Among the semi-civilized Aztecs, 
in the elaborate ritual which from its early record and its original 
cliaracteristics seems to have at least a partial authenticity, we 
mark the appearance of ethical prayer. Such is the supplication 
concerning the newly-elect niler : " Make him, Lord, as your 
true image, and peimit him not to be proud and haughty in 
your throne and court ; but vouchsafe. Lord, that he may calmly 
and carefully rule and govern them whom ho has in chaige, the 
people, and peniiit not, Lord, that he may injure or vex lis 
subjects, nor without reason and justice cause loss to any ; and 
permit not. Lord, that he may spot or soU your throne or court 

* Sco Kuppen, ' Religion dcs Buddha,* vol. i. pp. 345, 556 ; toL I'L ppi 809^ 
319. Compare Fei^gusson, * Ti-cc and Serpent Woidiip,' pL xlii. 
- XcQoph. Memorabilia Socnit. L 3, 2. 
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with any injustice or wrong, etc.*'^ Moral pmyer, sometimes 
appearing in nidiment, sometimes slinmk into insignificance, 
lometimes overlaid by formalism, sometimes maintained firm 
and vigorouK in the inmost life, has its phice without as well 
as within the Jewish-Chiistian scheme. The ancient Arj'an 
prayed: "Through want of strength, thou strong and bright 
god, have I gone wrong ; have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 
.... Whenever we men, O Varuna, commit an offence before 
the heavenly host, whenever we break the law though thought- 
lessness, have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! '' ^ The modern 
Pani prays : " Of my sins which I have committed against the 
filler Ormazd, against men, and tlic different kinds of men. 
. . . . Deceit, contempt, idol-worship, lies, I repent of ... . 
All and every kind of sin which men have committed because 
of me, or which I have committed because of men ; pardon, I 
repeat with confession ! '' "' As a general rule it would be mis- 
leading to judge utterances of this kind in the religions of classic 
Greece and Rome as betokening the intense habitual prayerful- 
11688 which pervades the records of Judaism, Mahommedanism, 
Christianity. Moralists admit that prayer can be made an 
ingtrument of evil, that it may give comfort and hope to the 
superstitious robber, that it may strengthen the heart of the 
soldier to slay his foes in an unrighteous war, that it may uphold 
the tyrant and the bigot in their persecution of freedom in life 
and thought. Philosophers dwell on the subjective operation of 
prayer, acting not directly on outward events, but through 
the mind and will of the worshipiKT, whicli it influences and con- 
firms. The one argument tends to guide prayer, the other to 
suppress it. Looking on prayer in its efiect on man liimself 
through the course of history, botli must recognize it as oven 
in savage religion a means of strengthening emotion, of sus- 
taining courage and exciting liope, while in higlier faiths 
it becomes a great motive power of the ethical system, con- 
trolling and enforcing, under an ever-present sense of super- 

* Miagan, ' Retorico, etc., do la Gontc Moxicana,' lib. vi. c. 4, iu Kingn* 
borough, ' Antiquities of Mexico,* vol. v. 

- 'Rig-Veda,' vii. 80. 3. Max Miiller, 'CLipii,* vol. i. p. 39. 

* ' ATMta,* tr. by Spiegel ; ' Khordah-Avesta,' Patct Qod. 
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natuml intercourse and aid, the emotions and energies of moral 
life. 

Sacrifice lias its apparent origin in the same early period of 
culture and its place in the same animistic scheme as prayer, 
with which through so long a range of history it has been carried 
on in the closest connexion. As prayer is a request made to a 
deity as if he were a man, so sacrifice is a gift made to a 
deity as if he were a man. The human types of both may be 
studied unchanged in social life to this day. The suppliant who 
bows before his chief, laying a gift at his feet and mating his 
humble petition, displays the anthropomorphic models at once 
of sacrifice and prayer. But sacrifice, though in its early stages 
as intelligible as prayer is in early and late stages alike, has 
paased in the course of religious history into transformed condi- 
tions, not only of the rite itself but of the intention with which 
the worshipper performs it. And theologians, having particu- 
larly turned their attention to the rite as it appears in the 
higher religions, have been apt to gloss over with mysticism 
ceremonies which, when traced ethnographically up from their 
savage forms, seem open to simply rational interpretation. 
Many details of sacrifice have already been given incidentally 
here, as a means of elucidating the nature of the deities they 
are offered to. Moreover, a main part of the doctrine of sacri- 
fice has been anticipated in examining the offerings to spirits of 
the dead, and indeed the ideal distinction between soul and 
deity breaks down among the lower races, when it appears how 
often the deities receiving sacrifice are themselves divine human 
souls. In now attempting to cLxssify sacrifice in its coDne 
through the religions of the world, it seems a satisfactory plan 
to group the evidence as far as may Ik) acconling to the manner 
in which the offering is given by the worshipper, and received 
by the deity. At the same time, the examples may be so 
arranged as to brhtg into view the principal lines along which 
the rite has undergone alteration. The ruder conception that 
the deity takes and values the offering for itself, gives place on 
the one hand to the idea of mere homage expressed by a gift, 
and on the other to the negative view that the virtue lies in the 
worshipper depriving himself of something prized. These ideas 
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may be broadly distinguished as the gift-theory, the homage* 
theory, and the abnegation-theory. Along all throe the usual 
ritualistic change may be traced, from practical reality to formal 
ceremony. The originally valuable offering is compromised for 
I smaller tribute or a cheaper sul)stitute, dwindling at last to a 
mere trifling token or symbol 

The gift-theory, as standing on its own independent basis, 
properly takes the first place. That most childlike kind of 
offering, the giving of a gift with as yet no definite thought how 
die receiver can take and use it, may be the most primitive as 
it is the most rudimentary sacrifice. Moreover, in tracing the 
histoiyof the rite from level to level of culture, the same simple 
uuhaped intention may still largely prevail, and much of the 
reason why it is often found difficult to ascertain what savages 
md barbarians suppose to become of the food and valuables they 
offer to the gods, may be simply due to ancient sacrificers 
knowing as little about it as modem ethnologists do, and 
Btfing less. Yet rude races begin and civilized races continue 
ko famish with the details of their sacrificial ceremonies tlie 
kej also to their meaning, the explanation of the manner in 
irhidi the offering is supposed to pass into the possession of 
the deity. 

B^[inmng with cases in which this transmission is performed 
bodily^ it appears that when tlie deity is the personal Water^ 
Earthy Fire, Air, or a fetish-spirit animating or inhabiting such 
dement, he can receive and sometimes actually consume the 
offerings given over to this material medium. How such notions 
may take shape is not ill shown in the (quaintly rational thought 
noticed in old Peru, that the Sun drinks the libations poured 
oat before him ; and in modern Madagascar, that the Angatra 
drinks the arrack left for him in the leaf-cup. Do not they see 
the liquids diminish from day to day ?^ The sacrifice to Water 
is exemplified by Indians caught in a storm on the North 
American lakes, who would appease the angry tempest-raising 



' GmciIbm) do la Xcfft, ' Conimeutarios llealts/ v. 19. Ellis, ' Bladagatctr, 
vol. L p. 421. 
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deity by tying the feet of a dog and throwing it overboard.* 
The following case from Guinea well shows the principle of such 
offerings. Once in 1693, the sea being unosually rough, the 
headmen complained to the king, who desired them to be easy^ 
and he woidd make the sea quiet next day. Accordingly he 
sent his fctisbman with a jar of palm oil, a bag of rice and com, 
a jar of pitto, a bottle of brandy, a piece of painted calico, and 
several other things to present to the sea. Being come to the 
sea-side, he made a speech to it, assuring it that his king was 
its friend, and loved the white men ; that they were honest 
fellows and came to trade with him for what he wanted ; and 
that he requested the sea not to be angiy, nor hinder them to 
land their goods ; he told it, that if it wanted palm oil, his king 
had sent it some ; and so threw the jar with the oil into the sea« 
as he did, with the same compliment, the rice, com, pitto, brandy, 
calico, &c.^ Among the North American Indians the Earth 
also receives offerings buried in it. The distinctness of idea 
with which such objects may be given is well shown in a Sioox 
legend. The Spirit of the Earth, it seems, requires an oflEerii^ 
from those who perform extraordinaiy achievementsi, and ac- 
cordingly the prairie gapes open with an earthquake before the 
victorious hero of the tale ; he casts a partridge into' the crevice, 
and springs over.' One of the most explicit recorded instances 
of the offering to the Earth, is the hideous sacrifice to the Earth- 
goddess among the Khonds of Orissa, tearing the flesh of tlie 
human victim from the bones, the priest burying half of it in a 
hole in the earth behind his back without looking round, and 
each householder carrying off a particle to liuiy in like manner 
in his favourite field.'* For offerings to the Fire, we may take 
for an example the Yakuts, who not only give him the first 
spoonful of food, but instead of washing their earthen pots 

1 Charlevoix, • Koav. Fr.* vol. i. p. 894. See also Smith, ' Viigiaiii,' ia 
•Pinkerton,' vol. xiiL p. 41. 

» PhUlii»s in Astlcy'g •,Voyage8,'vol. iL p. 411 ; Lubbock, « Origin of CiTiliatioB,' 
p. 216. ]k)sman, 'Guinea,' in *Pinkcrton,' voL xvi. p. 500. Bastian in '2Uehr. 
fur Etlmologie/ 1860, p. 315. 

> Schoolcraft, ' Algic Re&* vol. ii. p. 75. See also Tanner, ' Xarr.' p. 193, nd 
above, p. 245. 

* Macpherson, * India,' p. 129. 
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allow him to clean out the remains.^ Here is a New Zealand 
diarm called Wangaihau, i.e., feeding the Wind : — 

" Lift up his offering, 
To Uonga a te Bangi his offering, 
Eat, O invisible one, listen to mo, 
Lot that food bring you down from tho sky." - 

Beside this may be set the quaint description of the Fanti 
negroes assisting at the sacrifice of men and cattle to the local 
fetish ; the victims were considered to be carried up in a whirl- 
wind out of the midst of the small iuner ring of priests jind 
priestesses ; this whirlwind was, however, not perceptible to the 
senses of the surrounding worshippers.^ These series of details 
collected from the lower civilization throw light on curious pro- 
blems as to sacrificial ideas in the religions of the classic world ; 
such questions as to what Xerxes meant when he threw tho 
golden goblet and the sword into the Hellespont, which he had 
before chained and scourged ; why Hannibal cast animals into 
the sea as victims to Poseidon ; what religious significance un- 
derlay the patriotic Roman legend of the leap of Marcus 
Cnrtius/ 

Sacred animals, in their various characters of divine beings, 
incarnations, representatives, agents, symbols, naturally receive 
meat and drink offerings, and sometimes other gifts. For ex- 
amples, may be mentioned the sun-birds (tonatzuli), for which 
the Apalachcs of Florida set out crushed maize and seed ; ^ the 
Polynesian deities coming incanuite in the bodies of 1)irds to 
feed on the moat-oiferings and carcases of human victiuLs set 
oat upon the altar-scailblds ;^ the well-fed ssicred snakes of 
West Africa, and local fetish animals like the alligator at Dix 
Cove which will come up at a whistle, and follow a man half a 
mile if he carries a white fowl in his hands, or the shark at 

' Billings, ' Exp. to Northcm KiisHin,* p. 125. 
s Taylor, 'New Zealand,' p. 182. 
> Romer, ' Guinea,* p. t>7. 

* Herod, vii. 35, 5i. Li v. vii. 6. Crote, * Hist, of fJrcccc,* vol. x. p. 539, mm; 

725. 

» Rochefort, ' Hen Antilles,* p. 367. 

• EUis, •Polyn. Kca.' rol. i. pp. 336, 359. 'Willianirs * Fiji,' vol. i. p. 220. 
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B:cz:t 7i;i: c*:.zifs ' r iLe river liaok evenr day to sae if a human 
T-L.^- li? 'ree-T: pr:r2i€-J for his repast ;^ in modern India the 
r:"H> rrT-rrtCTlj :£•£ -wiih fresh grass, Dux^^s meat-offerings laid 
cc: .:. >:..i!T^> f.r tie j&ckals. the famous alligators in their 
•-i— T-I-.-'rfjLif- TLf- 3r£niT:on of sacred animal fipom this point 
ic -i-i-T i:>::r!r»lv irjc-'udrs man. Such in Mexico was the 
ckTciv-: T.-i::':, ii.ri-i as living representative of Tezcatlipoca, 
ai?i :: vl ..:■:. "i^i!-:-....:? were made during the luxurious twelve- 
!::•:•-:':- -o:;:! r-r^-.-vIr^i his sacrifice at the festival of the deity 
'»b:r-: :.r p-:rs:i3.:-:-i: >-ch still more definitely was Cortes him- 
fcZV:.-::! M.Ti:tr--ir.A supposed him to be the incarnate Quetza- 
!.>:*.s:'. .-^rn-v biv-^k *ji::- :he land, and sent human victims accord- 
iriAr-;" : > I't' >I.v-^:r^r£''i K^fore him. should he seem to lust for 
K:».xl^ Sv::ii is riaicm India is the woman who as representa- 
t:t- : z R* .'.r^ eriTi^ ar. : drinks the offerings at the shameless orgies 
<•: : h^: :Nik:.»s^* M :rt .isually it is the priea^t who as minister of the 
dt :::^< has :Lo 1: :•::"> <r.ii>e of the offerings or the sole privilege 
v»f vvns-Tr.irj ;hti:2. :r::u the Fijian priest who watches for the 
t\in:o r*:;.: ruddiniis apportioned to his god,* and the West 
Afiioar. i rest wh.^ carries the allowances of food sent to the 
local spirits of n::::n:A:n. or river, or grove, which food he eats 
himsolf as tho spirit's proxy,* to the Brahmans who receive f«r 
the di\-ine Aiuvst . r> the oblation of a worshipper who lias no 
saon\l Stv to consume it, ** for there is no difference between 
the Fire ar.d a Braliman, such is the judgment declared by them 
who kii.'W the Veda."" It is needless to collect details of a 
praoti^v >»> usual in the groat systematic religions of the worid, 
whorv priests have IxHxmie professional ministers and agents of 
deity, as for them to partake of the sacrificial meats. It by no 
means follows from this usage that the priest is supposed to 
consume the food as representative of his divinity; in the 

> Bosman, * Gninoa,* in * Pinkerton,* vol. nvl p. 494 ; J. L. WiUon, • W. Afr/ 
pL 21S : Knrton, • W. & W. fr. W. Afr.* ^ SSI. 

• Warvl, • Hindoos,' vol. il p. 195, etc. 

• Clavigero, •MessiiH^* vol. ii. p. 69. J. C. Miiller, p. 631. 

« Wanl, voL IL p. 194 ; Mem. * Anthrop. See.* vol. i. p. SS2. 
» William*. 'Fui,'voL i. p. 226, 

• J. I^ WiUn. • W. Afr.* p. 218. 

7 Mann, iii. 212. See ako * Aresta,* tr. by Spiegel and Bloek. rol. ii. p. S. 
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absence of express statement to such ciTect, the matter can 
only be treated as one of ceremonial ordinance. Indeed, the 
case shows the caution needed hi interpreting religious rites, 
which in particular districts may have meanings attached to 
them quite foreign to their general intent. 

The feeding of an idol, as wlien Ostyaks would pour daily 
broth into the dish at the image's mouth,^ or when the Aztecs 
would pour the blood and put the heart of the slaughtered 
human victim into the monstrous idol's mouthy seems cere- 
monial make-l)elieve, but shows that in each case the deity was 
somehow considered to devour the meal. The conception among 
the lower races of deity, as in disembodied spiritual form, is 
eyen less compatible with the notion that such a being should 
consume solid matter. It is tnie that the notion docs occur. 
In old times it appears in the legend of Bel and the Dragon, 
where the footprints in the strewn ashes betray the knavish 
priests who come by secret doors to eat up the banquet 
set before Bel's image.** In modem centuries, it may be ex- 
emplified by the negroes of Labode, who could hear the noise 
of their god Jimawong emptying one after another the b<^ttlcs 
of brandy hande<l in at the door of his straw-roofed temple ; ^ 
or among the Ostyaks, who, as Pallas relates, used to leave a 
horn of snufF for their god, with a shaving of willow bark to stop 
his nostrils with after the country fashion ; tliu traveller de- 
scribes their astonishment when somotimes an unbelieving 
Russian has emptied it in the night, leaving the simple folk to 
conclude that the duity must have gone out hunting to have 
snuffed so much.^ But these cases turn on fraud, whereas al)- 
snrdities in winch low races largely agree are apt to have tlieir 
origin rather in genuine error. Indeed, their dominant theo- 
ries of the manner in which <leities receive sacrifice are in 
accordance not with fraud but with facts, and must be treatetl 
as strictly rational and honest developments of th<» lower ani- 

' YHbrants IJch, 'Rci/nnaAr China,' p. 38. Mfiiirrs, vol. i. p. 162. ' 

' Clavigv.Tn, vol. ii. p. 46. J. G. Miillcr, p. 631. 

> ISel Aiul the I)nif;on. 

* Rompr, •(;ninei,* ]i. 47. 

* Raitiaii, 'M'-nwh,' inrt ii. p. 210. 
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mism. The clearest and most general of these theories are as 
follows. 

When the deity is considered to take actual possession of the 
food or other objects offered, this may be conceived to happen 
by abstraction of their life, savour, essence, quality, and in yet 
more definite conception their spirit or souL The solid part 
may die, decay, be taken away or consumed or destroyedy or 
may simply remain untouched Among this group of concep- 
tions, the most materialized is that which carries out the obvioas 
primitive world-wide doctrine that the life is the blood. Ac- 
cordingly, the blood is offered to the deity, and even disembodied 
spirits are thought capable of consuming it, like the ghosts for 
whom Odysseus entering Hades poured into the trench the 
blood of the sacrificed ram and black ewe, and the pale shades 
drank and spoke ; ^ or the evil spirits which the Mintira of the 
Malay Peninsula keep away from the wife in childbirth by 
placing her near the fire, for the demons are believed to drink 
human blood when they can find it' Thus in Yiiginia the 
Indians (in pretence or reality) sacrificed children, whoee blood 
the oki or spirit was said to suck from their left breast' The 
Kayans of Borneo used to offer human sacrifice when a great 
chief took possession of a newly built house ; in one late casCp 
about 1847, a Malay slave girl was bought for the puipoae and 
bled to death, the blood, which alone is efficacious, being 
sprinkled on the pillars and under the house, and the body 
l)eing thrown into the river.^ The same ideas appear among 
the indigenes of India, alike in North Bengal and in the 
Deccan, wliere the blood alone of the sacrificed animal is for 
the deities, and the votary retains the meat/ Thus, in West 

^ Huiiicr, Olyss. xi. xii. 

- * Joum. Iiiil. Archip.' vol. i. p. 270. 

s Smith, * VirginU/ in Pinkcrton, voL xiii. fk 41 ; see J. G. Jlflilo; pi 243; 
Waltz, vol. iii. p. 207. Comp. Meinera, voL IL p. 89. See also BollMrt is 
' ]t^Lciii. Antlirop. See.* vol. ii. p. 96. 

* * Jounu Ind. ^Vrchip.' vol. iii. p. 145. See nlso St. John, ' Far Eaitp' voL L 
]». 160. 

* HodgNon, 'Abor. of India,* p. 147; Hunter, ' Rural Bengil,* p. 181; ForiM 
Leslie, • jjirly Races of Scotland,' vol. ii. p. 458. 
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Afnca^ the negroes of Benin are described as offering a cock to 
the idol, but it receives only the blood, for they like the flesh 
Tery well themselves ; ^ Tvhile in the Yoruba country, when a 
beast is sacrificed for a sick man, the blood is sprinkled on the 
wall and smeared on the patieut^s forehead, with the idea, it is 
said, of thus transferring to him the victim's life.^ The Jewish 
law of sacrifice marks clearly the distinction between shedding 
the blood as life, and offering it as food. As the Israelites 
themselves might not eat with the flesh the blood whicli is tbc 
life« but must pour it on the earth as w^ater, so the rule applies 
to sacrifice. The blood must be sprinkled before the Siinctuar}', 
pat upon the horns of the altar, and there sprinkled or poured 
cmty but not presented as a drink-offcriug — " their drink-offer- 
ings of blood will I not offer/'^ 

Spirit being considered in the lower animism as somewhat of 
the ethereal nature of smoke or mist, there is an obvious rca^son- 
ableness in the idea that offerings reduced to this condition are 
fit to be consumed by, or transmitted to, spiritual l)oings towards 
whom the vapour rises in the air. This idea is well shown in 
the case of incense, and especially a peculiar kind of incense 
.offered among the native tribes of America. The habit of 
smoking tobacco is not suggestive of religious rites among our- 
selyes, but in its native country, where it is so widely diffused 
as to be perhaps the best point assignable in favour of a con- 
nexion in the culture of the nortliern and southern continent, 
its place in worship is very important. Tlie O.sages would 
bq;tn an undertaking by smoking a pipe, with such a prayer as 
this : " Great Spirit, come down to smoke with me as a friend ! 
Hie and Elarth, smoke with me and help me to overthrow my 
foes ! " The Sioux in Hennepin's time would look toward the 
Sun when they 8moke<l, and when the calumet was lighted, they 
presented it to him, saying : " Smoke, Sun ! " The Natchez chief 
at sunrise smoked first to the east and then to the other quarters; 
and so on. It is not merely, however, that puffs from the tobacco- 

' Boaniin, 'Guinea,' letter xxi. ; in * rinkertou,' vul. xvL p. S31. See ulso 
Waltz, vol. il p. 192. 
3 Bafttian, * pKycIiologie,* p. OC. 
' Levit. i., etc. ; Deiitcron. xii. 23 ; PMalin xvi. 4. 
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pipe are thus offered to deities as drops of drink or morsels of 
food might bo. The calumet is a special pR, of the Sun or the 
Great Spirit, tobacco is a sacred herb, and smoking is an accept- 
able sacrifice ascending into the air to the abode of gods and 
spirits.^ Among the Caribs, the native sorcerer evoking a demon 
would puff tobacco-smoke into the air as an agreeable perfume 
to attract the spirit ; while among Brazilian tribes the soTceren 
smoked round upon the bystanders and on the patient to be 
cured.^ How thoroughly incense and burnt-offering are of the 
same nature, the Zulus well show, burning incense together 
with the fat of the caul of the slaughtered boast, to give the 
spirits of the people a sweet savour.' As to incense more pre- 
cisely of the sort wo are familiar with, it was in daily use in the 
temples of Mexico, where among the commonest antiquarian 
relics are the earthen incense-pots in which *' copalli " (whence 
our word copal) and bitumen were bumt^ Though incense was 
hnrdly usual in the ancient religion of China, yet in modem 
Chinese houses and temples the "joss-stick" and censer do 
honour to all divine beings, from the ancestral manes to the 
great gods and Heaven and Earth.^ The history of inoenae in 
the religion of Greece and Rome points the contrast between 
old thrift and new extravagance, where the early fumigations 
with herbs and chips of fragrant wood are contrasted with the 
later oriental perfumes, myrrh and cassia and frankincense.' In 
the temples of ancient Egypt, numberless representations of 
sacrificial ceremony show the burning of the incense-pellets in 
censers before the images of the gods ; and Plutarch speaks of 
the incense burnt thrice daily to the Sun, resin at his risiDg^ 

» Wnitz, vol. iii. p. 181. ILmiiepin, 'Voyage,' p. 302. Charlevoix, 'NooTflk 
FnuHT,* v()l. V. p. 811, vi. p. 178. Schoolcraft, * Iml. Triboa,' port i. |i. 49, putiL 
p. 127. Cutlin, vol. L pp. 181, 229. Morgan, *lroqiio»,* p. 164. J. G. MOlki^ 
p. 58. 

« Koihrfort, * lies Antilles/ pp. 418. 507. Lcry, * Voy. en Brenl,' p. S68. 

s Cnllaway, M{iligiouol'Amazulu,*pp. 11, 141, 177. See also Caaalus *Bun^Um, 
p. 258. 

* Cluvigero, ' Mcssioo,' vol. ii. p. 89. See also Pietlraliita, part i lib. i, c. S 
(MnyncAM). 

* rinth, ' Rtli^on der alten Chinesen,* part ii. p. 81. Doolittle, ' ChineM.* 

* Poqihyr. de Abstinent in, ii. 5. Amob. contra Gentes. rii. 26. Heiner^ t«L iL 
p. 14. 
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myrrh at his meridian, kuplii at his setting.^ The ordinance 
held as prominent a place among the Semitic nations. At the 
yearly festival of Bel in Babylon, the Chalda?ans are declared 
by Herodotus to have burned a thousand talents of incense on 
the kirge altar in the temple where sat his golden image.^ In 
the records of ancient Israel, there has come down to us the 
very recipe fiir compounding incense after the art of the apo- 
thecary. The priests carried every man his censer, and on the 
altar of incense, overlaid with gold, standing before the vail in 
the tabernacle, sweet spices were burned mom and even, a per- 
petual incense before the Lord.^ 

The sacrifice by fire is familiar to the religion of North Ame- 
rican tribes. Thus the Algoncfuins knew the practice of casting 
into the fire the first morsel of the feast ; and throwing fat into 
the flames for the spirits, they would pray to them " make us 
find food.*' Catlin has described and sketched the Mandans 
dancing round tlie fire where the first kettleful of tlie greon- 
com is l)cing burned, an offering to the Great Spirit before tlie 
feast lK?gins* The Peruvians, at the great Sun-festival, are 
related to have burnt the iuciugural black llama sts a holocaust, 
as well as the entrails of tin? thousands sacrificed besi<U*s, of 
which the flesh was roasted for the bancniet/ In Siberia tlie 
sacrifices of the Tunguz and Buraets, in the cotirse of which 
bits of me«it and liver and fat aru cast into the fire, carry on tlie 
same idea.* Chines*? sacrifices to sun and moon, stars and con- 
stellations, show their jjurpose in most definite fashion ; bea-^ts 
and even silks and precious stones are burned, that their vapour 
may ascend to thes«» henvenly spirits." Not less significant, 
though in a different >enso, is the Siamese oftering to the 
household deity, incenso and arrack and rice stt-aming hot ; he 
does not eat it all, injt always any part of it, it is tlie fragrant 

» Wilkiiiwin, 'An-imt r.^'Ji.liiiiis,' vol. v. i-p. 315, 3U{<, riiitinli. ile N. ti 
Osir. 
' Hitrodot. i. 18:;. 
' KvhI. XXX., xxxvii. lii-v. x. 1, xvi. 12, cti*. 

* Smith, * Vir^'iiiia,* in * riiikcrtoii,' vnl. xiii. \k 41. Ja' Jcutic in ' Utl. iln 
Jen.* 1634. ].. ir,. Ciitlin, 'X. A. Iii'l.' vol. i. j.. 189. 

* Rivrro ami Tschufli, pp. 189, 197. 

* Kk-iiiTii, 'Cultiir-fk'hclL'voI. iii. pp. 106, IW. 
' riutli, part ii. p. G5. 
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stcaDi which he loves to inhale.^ Looking now to the i-ecords 
of Aryan sacrifice, views similar to these are not obscurely 
expressed. When the Brahman bums the offerings on the 
altar-fire, they are received by Agni the divine Fire, mouth of 
the gods, messenger of the All-knowing, to whom is chanted 
the Vedic strophe, '* Agni ! the sacrifice which thou enoompasaest 
whole, it goes unto the gods ! *' ^ The Homeric poems show the 
plain meaning of the hecatombs of old barbaric Qreecey where 
the savour of the burnt offering went up in wreathing smoke 
to heaven, " KvCa-oTj V ovpavov Lcev ikurvoiiivri vcpl mm^."' 
Passed into a far other stage of history, men's minds had not 
lost sight of the archaic thought even in Porphyry's time, for he 
knows how the demons who desire to be gods rejoice in the 
libations and fumes of sacrifice, whereby their tf[nritual and 
Iiodily substance fattens, for this lives on the steam and vapours 
and is strengthened by the fumes of the blood and flesh.* 

The view of commentators that sacrifice, as a religious rite 
of remote anti(|uity and world-wide prevalence, was adopted, 
regulated, and sanctioned in the Jewish law, is in agreement 
with the general ethnography of the subject. Here sacri- 
fice appears not with the lower conception of a gift acceptaUe 
and even beneficial to deity, but with the higlier significance of 
devout homage or expiation for sin. As is so usual in the 
history of religion, the offering consisted in general of food, and 
the consummation of the sacrifice was by fire. To the ceremonial 
details of tlie sacrificial rites of Israel, whether prescribing the 
burning of the carcases of oxen and sheep or of the bloodies 
gifts of flour mingled with oil, there is appended again and 
again the explanation of the intent of the rite; it is "an 
offering made by fire, of a sweet savour unto the Lord." The 
copious records of sacrifice in the Old Testament enable ns to 
follow its expansion from the simple patriarchal forms of a pai- 
toral tril>e, to the huge and complex system organized to cany 
on the ancient service in a now populous and settled kingdooL 

1 Latlioni, ' I>e8cr. £Ui.* toI. i. ii. 191. 

« • RigViHlo.' L 1, 4. 

' Homer, II. L 817. 

^ Porphyr. Dc Abstinentia, iu 42 ; seo 53. 
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Among writers on the Jewish religion, Dean Stanley ha.s vividly 
poortrayed the aspect of the Temple, with the flocks of sheep 
and droves of cattle crowding its courts, the vast apparatus of 
slaaghter, the huge altar of burnt-offering towering above the 
people, where the carcases wei*e laid, the drain beneath to carry 
oflf the streams of blood. To this historian, in sympathy rather 
with the spirit of the prophet than the ceremony of the priest, 
it 18 a congenial task to dwell upon the great movement in later 
Judaism to maintain the place of ethical above ceremonial 
idigion.^ In these times of Hebrew histoiy, the prophets 
turned with stem rebuke on those who ranked ceremonial 
otdinance above weightier matters of the law. "I desired 
mercy and not sacrifice, and the knowledge of God more than 
hamt oflTerings." " I delight not in the blooil of bullocks, or of 
lambs, or of he goats. . . . \Va.sli you, make you clean ; put 
away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes. Cease to 
do evil, learn to do well.*' 

Continuing the enquiry into the physical operation ascribed 
to sacrifice, we turn to a different conception. It is an idea 
well vouched for in the lower culture, tliat the <loity, while 
leaving apparently untouched the offering set out before him, 
may nevertheless partake of or abstract what in a loose way 
may be de.scribed as its essence. The Zuhis leave the flesh 
of the sacrificed bullock ail night, and the divine ancestral 
■pints come and eat, yet next moniing everything remains 
just as it was. Describing this practice, a native Zulu thus 
udvely comments on it : " But when we ask, * What do the 
Amadhlozi cat ? for in tlie morning we still see all th<! meat/ 
the old men say, ' The Amatongo lick it.' And we are un- 
able to contradict them, but are silent, fur tliev are older 
than we, and tell us all things and we listen ; for we are told all 
things, and a.ssent without seeing clearly whether they are true 
or not." - Such imagination wjls familiar to the native religion 
of the West Inilian islands. In Columbus' time, and with p;ir- 

' Stanley, ' JcwmIi Churcli,' 2d Kcr. \\k ^^^* ^2^* ^^ KalLsch on^I/'viticus ; 
Btny in Smitirs ' Dictionary of t1i<; HiLle,* art. 'nacrifue.' 
' Calliiway, ' Religion of A m.izuln/ p. 11 (amadhlozi ur amatoiigu == uiireatrul 
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ticular reference to Hispaniola, Boman Pane describes tlie 
native mode of sacrifice. Upon any solemn day, when tkey 
provide much to eat, whether fish, flesh, or any other thing, 
they put it all into the house of the ceniis, that the idol may 
feed on it The next day they carry all home, after the cexui 
has eaten. And God so help tliem (says the friar), as the cemi 
oats of that or anything else, they being inanimate stocks or 
stones. A century and a half later, a similar notion still pre- 
vailed in tlicse islands. Nothing could show it more neatly 
than the fancy of the Caribs that tliey could hear the spirits in 
the night moving the vessels and champing the food set out for 
them, yet next morning there was nothing touched ; it was held 
that the viands thus partaken of by the spirits had become 
holy, so that only the old men and considerable people might 
taste them, and even these required a certain bodily purity.^ 
Islanders of Fulo Aur, though admitting that their banished 
disease-spirits do not actually consume the grains of rice set out 
for them, nevertheless believed them to appropriate its essence.- 
lu India, among the indigenes of the Ganow hills, we hear of 
the head and blood of the sacrificed animal being placed with 
some rice under a bamlK)0 arch covered with a white cloth ; the 
god comos and takes what he want.s, and after a time this 
.special oflering is dressed for the company with the rest of the 
animal.^' The Khond deities live on the flavours and essence* 
drawn from the offerings of their votaries, or from animals or 
grain which tlioy cau.sc to die or disappear.* When the Buraets 
o{ SiWria have sacrificed a sheep and boiled the mutton, they 
sot it up on a ^oaflold for the gods while the shaman is chant- 
\i\iX his soni;. and then themselves fall to.' And thus, in the folk- 
!v4v i»f nieiliaval Europe, Domina Abundia would oime with her 
iiamos into tlu- houses at night, and eat and drink from the vessels 

■ Iioinaii r.r.:o, .Ii. \^i. in ' Lite i-t" 1\«]lii,' in Tinkmon, vol. xii. |l ML 
K.vlulori. Mlts Ar.iillis,* 1^ US; Mr Mcii;. r-, v..l. ii. p. 516; J. G. Miiller, 1^ 
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left uncovered for their increase-giving visits yet notluDg was 
ooDBamed.' 

The extreme animistic view of sacrifice is tliat the soul of 
the offered animal or thing is abstracted by or transmitted to 
the deity. This notion of spirits taking souls is in a somcwliat 
different way exemplified among the Binua of Johoro, who hold 
that the evil River-spirits inflict diseases on man by feeding on 
the ' Bemangat,' or unsubstantial Inxly (in ordinary parlance the 
qiirit) in which his life resides," while the Karen demon de- 
foan not the body but the " la/' spirit or vital principle ; thus 
when it cats a man's eyes, tlieir material part remains, but they 
ne blind.^ Now an idea similar to this furnished the Poly- 
nenans with a theory of sacrifice. The priest might send com- 
miflnons by the sacrificed human victim ; spirits of the dead are 
eiten by the gods or demons ; the spiritual part of the sacrifices 
is eaten by the spirit of the idol (ie., the deity dwelling or em- 
bodied in the idol) before whom it is presented.^ Of the Fijians 
it is observed that of the great ofieriiigs of food native belief 
l^iportions merely the soul to the gods, who are described as 
being enormous eaters ; tlie substaiKo is consumed by tlie wor- 
ihippers. As in various other districts of the world, human 
■lerifioe is here in fact a meat-offering; cmnibalism is a part of 
the Fijian religion, and the gods are described as delighting in 
hnman flesh.' Such ideas are exphcit among Indian tribes of the 
American lakes, who consider that ofU'rings, whether abandoned 
or consumed by the worshippers, go in a spiritual form to the 
spirit they are devoted to. Naiive legends aftbrd the cleiirest 
illoetrations. Ttie following is a passage from an Ottawa tale 
which recounts the adventures of Was.sanio, he who was con- 
vey^ by tlie spirit-maiden to the lodge of her father, the Spirit 
of the Sand Downs, down below the waters of Liike Su- 
perior. " Son-in-law," said the OUl Spirit, " I am in want of 
tobacco. You shall return to visit your i)arents, and can make 

* Grimm, 'Deutsche Myth.' ji. 204. 
' * Jonm. Iiid. Archip.' vol. i. p. 27. 

* Maaon, ' Karcus,' 1. c. p. 208. 

« Baitian, *M<ii8cb,' toI. ii. p. 407. EIH-S 'Volpu ICgs.' vol. i. p. 358. 
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known my wishes. For it is veiy seldom that those few who 
pass these Sand Hills, offer a piece of tobacco. When they do 
it, it immediately comes to me. Just so " he added, putting his 
hand out of the side of the lodge, and drawing in several pieces 
of tobacco, which some one at that moment happened to offer 
to the Spirit, for a smooth lake and prosperous voyage " You 
see," he said, " ever}- thing offered me on earth, comes immedi- 
ately to the side of my lodge.*' Wassamo saw the women also 
putting their hands to the side of the lodge, and then handing 
something around, of which all partook. This he found to be 
offerings of food made by mortals on earth. The distinctly 
spiritual nature of this transmission is shown immediately 
after, for Wassamo cannot eat such mere spirit-food, wherefore 
his spirit-Tidfe puts out her hand from the lodge and takes in a 
material fish out of the lake to cook for him.* Another Ottawa 
legend, the already cited nature-myth of the Sun and Moon, is 
of much interest not only for its display of this special thought, 
but as showing clearly the motives with which savage animists 
offer sacrifices to their deities, and consider these deities to accept 
them. Ouowuttokwutto, the Ojibwa youth who has followed 
the Moon up to the lovely heaven-prairies to be her husband, is 
taken one day by her brother the Sun to see how he gets his 
dinner. The two look down together through the hole in the 
sky upon the earth below, the Sun points out a group of children 
pla}nng beside a lodge, at the same time throwing a tiny stcne 
to hit a beautiful boy. The child falls, they see him carried 
into the lodge, they hear the sound of the sheeshe^wun (the 
i-attle), and the song and prayer of the medicine-man that the 
child's life may be spared. To this entreaty of the medicine-maD, 
the Sun makes answer, " Send me up the white dog." Then the 
two spectators above could distinguish on the earth the hunyand 
bustle of preparation for a feast, a white dog killed and mnged, 
and the people who were called assembling at the lodge. While 
these things were passing, the Sun addressed himself to Ono- 
wuttokwutto, saying, '* There are among you in the lower woriJ 
some whom you call great medicine-men ; but it is because their 

I Schoolcndt, ' Algic Researches,* voL ii. p. 140 ; see 190. 
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ears are open, and they bear my voice, when I have struck any 
one, that they are able to give relief to the sick. They direct 
the people to send me whatever I call for, an<l when they have 
sent it, I remove my hand from those I had made sick." Wlien 
he had said this, the white dog was parcelled out in dishes for 
those that were at the feast ; then the medicine-man when they 
were about to begin to eat, said, " We send thee this, Great 
Hanito." Immediately the Sun and his Ojibwa companion saw 
the dog, cooked and ready to be eaten, rising to them through 
the air — and then and there they dined upon it.^ How such 
ideas bear on the meaning of human sacrifice, we may perhaps 
judge from this prayer of the Iroquois, offering a human victim 
to the War-god : " To thee, Spirit Arieskoi, we slay this 
sacrifice, that thou mayst feed upon the flesli, and be moved to 
give us henceforth luck and victory over our enemies ! " - So 
among the Aztec prayers, there occurs this one ad<lressed to 
Tezcatlipoca-Yautl in time of war: "Lord of battles; it is a 
very certain and sure thing, that a great war is begiiming to 
make, ordain, form, and concert itself; the War-god opens his 
mouth, hungry to swallow the blood of many who shall die in 
this war; it seems that the Sun and tlie Eiirth-God Tlatecutli 
desire to rejoice ; they desire to give meat and drink to the 
gods of Heaven and Hades, making them a buucpu't of the flesh 
and blood of the men who are to die in this war." i^cr Simihir 
ideas of spiritual sacrifice appear in other regions of the world. 
Thus in West Africa we read of the treii-futisli enjoying the 
spirit of the food-otFering, but leaving its substance, and 
an account of the religion of the Gold Coast mentions how 
each great wong or deity has his house, and his priest imd 
priestess to clean the room and give him daily bread kneaded 
with palm-oil, ** of which, as of all gifts of this kind, the wong 
eats the invisible soul.'* * So, in India, the Linibus of Darjeeling 
make small oiferings of grain, vegetables, and sugar-cane, and 

> Tanners • Narrative,' jip. 286, 318. See also Wuit/, vul. iii. p. 2u7. 
' J. G. MuUer, y, 142 ; mtc 282. 
' Sfthagun, lib. vi. in Kin^lK>roi]gh, vol. v. 

* Waitz, vol. ii. pp. 188, 19G. SU'inhaiucr, 1. c. p. 13C. Seo alito ScliUgel, 
*£we-Sprachc,' p. xv. ; lilagyar, ' Sud-Afrika,' p. 273. 
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sacrifice cows, pigs, fowls, &c., on the declared principle " the 
life breath to the gods, the flesh to ourselves/' ^ It seems likely 
that such meaning may largely explain the sacrificial practices 
of other religions. In conjunction with these accounts^ the un- 
equivocal meaning of funeral sacrifices whereby offerings are 
conveyed spiritually into the possession of spirits of the dead, 
may perhaps justify us in inferring that similar ideas of spiritual 
transmission prevail extensively among the many nations whose 
sacrificial rites we know in fact, but cannot trace with certaintv 
to their original significance. 

Having thus examined the manner in which the operation of 
sacrifice is considered to take physical effect, whether indefi- 
nitely or definitely, and having distinguished its actual trans- 
mission as either substantial, essential, or spiritual, let us now 
follow the (question of the sacrificer*s motive in presenting the 
sacrifice. In)portant and complex as this problem is, its key is 
so obvious that it may be almost throughout treated by mere 
statement of general principle. If the main proposition of ani- 
mistic natural religion be granted, that the idea of the human 
soul is the model of the idea of deity, then the analogy of 
man's dealings with man ought, inter alia, to explain his 
motives in sacrifice. It does so, and very fully. The proposi- 
tion may be maintained in wide generality, that the common 
man's present to the great man, to gain gooil or avert evil, to 
ask aid or to condone offence, needs only substitution of deity 
for chief, and proper adaptation of the means of conveying the 
gift to him, to produce a logical doctrine of sacrificial rites, 
in great mea.sure explaining their purpose directly as they stand, 
and elsewhere suggesting what was the original meaning whidi 
has passed into changed shape in the course of ages. Instead of 
offering a special collection of evidence here on this proposition, 
it may be enough to a.sk attentive reference to any ezteuHve 
general collection of accounts of sacrifice, such for instance at 
those cite<l for various purposes in these volumes. It will be 
noticed that offerings to divinities may be classed in the same 
way as earthly gifts. The occasional gift made to meet some 

I A. Campbell in < Tr. Eth. Soc.* vol til p. 15S. 
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present emergency, the periodical tribute brought by subject to 
lordy the royalty paid to secure possession or protection of 
acquired wealth, all these have their evident and well-marked 
analogues in the sacrificial systems of the world. It may im- 
press some minds with a stronger sense of the sufficiency of 
this theory of sacri6ce, to consider how the transition is made 
in the same imperceptible way from the idea of substantial 
value received, to that of ceremonial homage rendered, whether 
the recipient be man or god We do not find it easy to analyse 
the impression which a gift makes on our own feelings, and to 
separate the actual value of the object from the sense of grati- 
fication in the giver's goo<l-will or respect, and thus we may 
well scruple to define closely how uncultured men work out 
this very same distinction in their dealings with their deities. 
In a general way it may be held that the idea of practical ac- 
ceptableness of the food or valuables presented to the deity, 
begins early to shade into the sentiment of divine gratification 
or propitiation by a revercnt offering, though in itself of not 
much account to so mighty a divine personage. These two 
stages of the sacrificial idea may be fairly contrasted, the one 
among the Karens who otfer to a demon arrack or grain or a 
portion of the game they kill, considering invocation of no avail 
without a gift,^ the other among the negroes of Sierra Leone, 
who sacrifice an ox " to make God glad very much, and do 
Kroomeu good.*" - 

Hopeless as it may be in hundreds of accounts of sacrifice to 
guess whether the worshipper means to l>enefit or nurrely to 
gratify the deity, there are also numbei's of cases in which the 
thought in the sacrificer's mind can scarcely be moru than an 
idea of ceremonial homage. One of the I^est-marked sacrificial 
rites of the world is that of offering by firo or otherwise' morsels 
or libations at meals. This rangus from the religion of tlie North 
American Indian to that of the classic (Jreek and the ancient 
Chinese, and still holds its place in peasant custom in Eurojie.^* 

» O'Riley, iii 'Jonrn. In«l. Arcliip.' vol. iv. p. 592. Bastuuj, *Uestl. A.skii,* 
▼ol. ii. p. 12. 
' R. Clarko, * Sierra l/couc,' p. 43. 
•Smith, 'Virginia.* in M'iiiktrton; vol. xiii. ^ 41. Wtlckcr, MSriech. 
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silence, a token of humble submission ; the bones are burnt 
outside the village ; and after the feast they chant in musical 
sounds, a song without words.^ The Serwatty Islanders sacri- 
fice buffalos, pigs, goats, and fowls to the idols when an indi- 
vidual or the community undertakes an ad^iir or expedition of 
importance, and as the carcases are devoured by the devotees, 
this ensures a respectable attendance when the offerings are 
numerous.^ Thus among rude tribes of Northern India, Scacri- 
fioes of beasts are accompanied by libations of fermented liquor, 
and in fact sacri6ce and feast are convertible words.^ Among 
the Aztecs, prisoners of war furnished first an acceptable sacri- 
fice to the deity, and then the staple of a feast fur the captors 
and their friends.* The history of Greek religion plainly re- 
cords the transition from the early holocausts devoted by fire 
to the gods, to the great festivals whore the sacrifices provided 
meat for the public banquets held to honour them in ceremo- 
nial homage.'^ 

Beside this development from gift to homage, there arises 
also a doctrine that the gist of sacrifice is rather in the worship- 
per giving something precious to himself, than in the deity 
receiving benefit. This may be called the abnegation-theory, 
and its origin may be fairly explained by considering it as 
deriveil from the original gift -theory. Taking our own feelings 
again for a guide, we know how it .satisfies iis to have done our 
part in giving, even if the gift be ineffectual, and how we 
scniple to take it back if not received, but rather get rid of it in 
some other way — it is corban. Thus we may enter into the 
feelings of the Assinal>oiu Indians, who considereil that the 
blankets and pieces of cloth and brass kettles and such valu- 
ables abandoned in the woods as a niedicine-sacrifice, might be 
carried off by any friendly party who chanced to discover them;*^ 

• Callaway, 'Helifrion of Amnzulii,* p. .19. See Casjili«, p. 252. 

* Earl in ' Joam. In<l. An-liip.' vol. iv. ]i. 174. 

' Hod^m, 'Abor. of India,' p. 170, see 146; HimIclt, ' Himalayan Journals,' 
ToL iL p. 27G. 
^ PrcKOtt, * Mexico,' book i. cli. iii. 

* Welckcr, 'Gricuh. (iottcrlchrc,* vol. ii. p. 50; P.iuly, 'RcaMCnryclopeilic,* 
s. T. 'Sacrificiu.' 

• Tanner's 'Kar.' p. 154. 
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or of the Ava Buddhists bringing to the temples offerings of 
boiled rice and sweetmeats and cocoa-nut fried in oil, and never 
attempting to disturb the crows and wild dogs who devoured it 
before their eycs;^ of the modem Moslems sacrificing sheep, 
oxen, and camels in the valley of Muna on their return from 
Mekka, it being a meritorious act to give away a victim without 
eating any of it, while parties of Takruri watch around like 
vultures, ready to pounce upon the carcases.^ If the offering to 
the deity bo continued in ceremonial survival, in spite of a 
growing conviction that after ail the deity does not need and 
cannot profit by it, sacrifice will be thus kept up in spite of 
having become practically unreasonable, and the worshipper 
may still continue to measure its efficacy by what it costs him. 
But to take this abnegation-theory as representing the primi- 
tive intention of sacrifice would be, I think, to turn history 
upside down. The mere £ict of sacrifices to deities, fix)m the 
lowest to the highest levels of culture, consisting to the extent 
of nine-tenths or more of gifts of food and sacred banquets, tells 
forcibly against the originality of the abnegation-theory. If 
the primary motive had been to give up valuable property, we 
should find the sacrifice of weapons, garments, ornaments, as 
prevalent in the lower culture as in fact it is unusual Looking 
at the subject in a general view, to suppose men to have started 
by devoting to their deities what they considered practically 
useless to them, in order that they themselves might suffer a 
loss which none is to gain, is to undervalue the practical sense 
of savages, who are indeed apt to keep up old rites after their 
meaning has fallen away, but seldom introduce new ones with- 
out a rational motive. In studying the religion of the lower 
mces, we find men dealing with their gods in as practical and 
straightforward a way as with their neighbours, and where plain 
original purpose is found, it may well be accepted as sufficient 
explanation. Of the way in which gift can pass into abn^[ation, 
an instructive example is forthcoming in Buddhism. It is held 
that sinful men are liable to be re-born in course of transmi- 

* Symcs, * Ava,* in * Pinkcrton,' voL ix. p. 440. 

' Barton, 'Medinah,* etc. vol. iii. p. 802 ; Lane, 'Modom ^gyptiaiu^* toL L 
p. 132, 
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giation as wandering, burning, miserable demons (preta). Now 
tkese demons may receive offerings of food and drink from their 
relatives, who can further benefit them by acts of merit done in 
their name, as giving food to priests, unless the wretched spirits 
he so low in merit that this cannot profit them. Yet even in 
this case it is held that though the act docs not benefit the 
qiirit whom it is directed to, it does benefit the person who 
performs it^ Unequivocal examples of abnegation in sacrifice 
may be best found among those offerings of which the value to 
the offerer utterly exceeds the value they can l)e supposed to 
have to the deity. The most striking of these, found among 
nations somewhat advanced in general culture, appear in the 
history of human sacrifice among Semitic nations. The king 
of Moab, when the battle was too sore for him, offered up his 
eldest son for a burnt-offering on the wall. The Phoenicians 
SMsiiiced the dearest children to propitiate the angiy gods, they 
enhanced their value by choosing them of noble families, and 
there was not wanting among them even the utmost proof that 
the efficacy of the sacrifice lay in the sacrificor s grievous loss, 
for they must have for yearly sacrifice only-begotten sons of 
their parents (Kpoiy yap ^PoCviKts Ka(f iKaarov Itos iOvov tcl ayairrjTa 
Kti liovoytinj rtav riKvoav), Heliogabalus brought the hideous Ori- 
ental rite into Italy, choosing for victims to his solar divinity 
high-bom lads throughout the land. Of all such ca.ses, the 
breaking of the sacred law of hospitality by siicrificing the guest 
to Jupiter hospitalis, Zcv; $inos, shows in the strongest liglit 
in Semitic regions how the value to the offerer might become 
the measure of acceptableness to the god.- In such ways, 
slightly within the range of the lower culture, but strongly in 
the religion of the higher nations, the transition from the 
gift-theory to the abnegation-theory seems to have come 
about Our language displays it in a word, if we do but 
compare the sense of presentation which " sacrificiuiu " had in 
a Roman temple, with the st'nso of giving up and luss which 
"sacrifice" conveys in an English market 

' Hanly, 'Maniml of HudluHni,' \k 5U. 

' II. Kings, iii. 27. Kuni'Ii. Pni'p. Kvuiig. i. 10, iv. 15C. I^ud. C'uimtniit. 
ziiL Porphyr. I)e AlMtin. ii. M, etc. I^inpriil. H>*Iio;r4bal.vii. Movers, ' IMiO' 
niKicr,' voL i. p. 300, etc. 
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Through the history of sacrifice, it has occurred to many 
nations that cost may be economized without impairing effi- 
ciency. The result is seen in ingenious devices to lighten the 
burden on the worshipper by substituting something less valu- 
able than what he ought to offer, or pretends to. Even in such 
a matter as this, the innate correspondence in the minds of men 
is enough to produce in distant and independent races so much 
uniformity of development, that three or four headings will 
serve to class the chief divisions of sacrificial substitution 
among mankind. 

To give part for the whole is a proceeding so closely con- 
formed to ordinary tribute by subject to lord, that in great 
measure it comes directlv under the c^ift-theorv, and as such 
has already had its examples here. It is only when the part 
given to the gods is of contemptible value in proportion to the 
whole, that full sacrifice passes gradually into substitution. 
This is the case when in Madagascar the head of the sacrificed 
lK^:u<t is set up on a pole, and the blood and fat are rubbed on 
the stones of the altar, but the sacrificers and their friends and 
the oflioiating priest devour the whole carcase;^ when rich 
Ouinoa negroes sacrifice a sheep or goat to the fetish, and feast 
on it with their friends, only leaving for the deity himself part 
of the entrails:- when Tunguz, sacrificing cattle, would give a 
bit of livor and fat and perhaps hang up the hide in the woods 
a.< I ho it^hI's share, or Mongols would set the heart of the beast 
Ivtort* tho iilol till next day.* Thus the most ancient whole 
ln;rnt-o!\oring of tho Greeks dwindled to burning of tlie 
sli;:j:l;:on\l ox only lx)ncs and fat for the go<ls, while the 
\*x^rsi.:pivrs foastoil themselves on the meat, an economic rite 
uV/oV, tAkos mvthio shape in the legend of the sly Prometheus 
j:;\;rc Ziv.s the ohoiee of tho two parts of the sacrificed oz he 
b.A,; ^l.xiiuxi for cvhIs and mortals, on the one side bones 
ivxMwi s*\ !r.!v with white fat, on the other the joints hidden 

v.:\;.v ;viv,:!>;\e hide and eutrails.* With a difierent motire^ 
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not that of parsimony, but of keeping up in survival an ancient 
rite, the Zarathustrian religion perfonned by substitution the 
old Axyan sacrifice by fire. The Yedic sacrifice Agnishtoma 
leqoired that animals should bo slain, and their fiesh partly 
eommitted to the gods by fire, pailly eaten by sacrificers and 
priests. The Parsi ceremony Izeshne, formal successor of this 
Uoody rite, requires no animal to be killed, but it suffices to 
place the hair of an ox in a vessel, and show it to the fire.^ 

The offering of a part of the worshipper's own body is a most 
usual rite, whether its intention is simply that of gift or tri- 
bute, or whether it is considered as a i;ar« pro toto represent- 
ing the whole man, either in danger and requiring to be ran- 
somed, or destined to actual sacrifice for another and requiring 
to be redeemed. How a finger-joint may thus represent a 
idiole body, is perfectly shown in the funeral sacrifices of the 
Nioobar islanders ; they bury the dead man's propei*ty with him, 
and his wife has a finger-joint cut off (obviously a substitute 
for herself), and if she refuses even this, a deep notch is cut in 
a pillar of the house,^ We are now concerned, however, with 
the finger-offering, not as a sacrifice to the dead, but as ad- 
dr oopod to other deities. This idea is apparently worked out in 
the Tongan custom of tutu-nima, the chopping off a portion 
of the little finger with a hatchet or sharp stone as a sacrifice 
to the gods, for the recovery of a sick relation of higher rank ; 
Kariner saw children of five years old (luarrclling for the 
honour of having it done to them.^ In the Mandan ceremo- 
nies of initiation into manhooil, when the youth at last hung 
senseless and (as they calli?d it) lifeless by the cords made fast 
to splints through his flesh, he was let down, and coming to 
himself crawled on hands and feet round the medicine-lo<lge to 
where an old Indian sat with a hatchet in his hand and a buf- 
falo-skull before him ; tlien the youth, holding uj) the little 
finger of his left hand to the Great Spirit, otTered it as a sacri- 

I Haufb ' Panis,' Bombay, 1862, p. 238. 

' Hamilton in ' As. Kes/ vol. ii. p. 342. 

» Mariner's •Tonga la.* vol. i. p. 454 ; vul. ii. p. 222. Cook'n *3rd Voy/ vol. i. 
p. 403. Details from S. Africa in llastiaii, * Mi-nscli,' vol. iii. pp. 4, 24 : S';hcr/cr, 
•Voy. ofNoTara," toL i. p. 212. 
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fice, aod it was chopped off, and sometimes the forefinger after* 
wards, upon the skuIL^ In India, probably as a Dravidian 
rather than Aryan rite, the practice with full meaning comes 
into view ; as Siva cut off his finger to appease the wrath of 
Kali, so in the southern pro\'inces mothers will cut off their 
own fingers as sacrifices lest they lose their children, and we 
hear of a golden finger being allowed instead, the substitute of 
a substitute.^ The New Zealanders hang locks of hair on 
brandies of trees in the buiying-ground, a recognized place for 
offerings.^ That hair may be a substitute for its owner is well 
shown in Malabar, where we read of the demon being expelled 
from the possessed patient and flogged by the exorcist to a 
tree ; there the sick man's hair is nailed fast, cut away, and left 
for a propitiation to the demon.^ Thus there is some ground 
for interpreting the consecration of the boy*s cut hair in Europe 
us a representative sacrifice.^ As for the formal shedding of 
blocnl, it may represent fatal bloodshed, as when the Jagas or 
priest^s in Quilombo only marked with spears the cbildrm 
brouu^ht in, instead of nmning them through;' or when in 
liroooe a few drops of human blood had come to stand instead 
of the earlier and more barbaric human sacrifice ; ^ or when in 
our own time and under our own inile a Vishnuite who has in- 
advertently killed a monkey, a garuda, or a cobra, may ezjMate 
liis oAoUiV bv a mock sacrifice, in which a human victim is 
\\ouniit\l in the thigh, pretends to die, and goes through the 
f:«i\vof n^susiMtation, his drawn blood serving as substitute far 
V.*s :i:o/ One of the most noteworthy cases of the survival of 
sv.^V. :\^rui:il blvHHlshevl within modem memory in Europe must 
Iv x'„;s<CNi ;4s not Aryan but Turanian, belonging as it does to 

■ i" t"..-.\ ' N A. li-.*!.' Tol. i. p. 172 ; Klemm, 'CiiItiir-Gfich.'ToL il p. lIC 
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the folklore of Esthonia. The sacrificer had to draw drops of 
Uood firom his forefioger, and tlierowith to pray this prayer, 
which was taken down verbatim from one who remembered it : 
— " I name thee with my blood and vow to thee mth my blood, 
a&d point thee out my buildings to be blessed, stables and 
cattle-pens and hen-roosts ; let them be blessed through my 
blood and thy might ! " " Be my joy, thou Almighty, up- 
holder of my forefathers, my protector and guardian of my life ! 
I beseech thee by strength of flesh and bloud ; receive the food 
that I bring thee to thy sustenance and the joy of my body ; 
keep me as thy good child, and I will thank and praise thee. 
By the help of the Almighty, my own God, hearken to me ! 
What through negligence I have done imperfectly toward thee, 
do thou forget ! But keep it truly in remembrance, tliat I have 
honestly paid my gifts to my parent's honour and joy and 
requital Moreover falling down I thrice kiss the earth. Be 
with me quick in doing, and peace be with thee hitherto ! '* ^ 
These various rites of finger-cutting, hair-cutting, and blood- 
letting, have required mention here from the special point of 
view of their connexion with sacrifice. They belong to an ex- 
tensive series of practices, due to various and often obscure 
motives, which come under the general heading of ceremonial 
mutilations. 

When a life is given for a life, it is still possible to offer a 
life less valued than the lifi? in danger. When in Peru the 
Inca or some great lord fell sick, he would offer to the deity 
<Mie of his sons, injplorin;^ him to take this victim in his stead.^ 
The Greeks found it sufficient to offer to tlie gt)ds criminals or 
cqitives ;' and the like was the practice of thi^ heathen trilies 
of northern Kurojie, to whom indeed Cliristian dealers are ac- 
cused of selling slaves for sacrificial purj)oses.* Among such 
accounts, the tyjrical story belongs to Punic history. Tlie C*ar- 
thaginians had been ovircome and hard pressed in tin? war 
with Ai^athokles, and thev set down the defeat to divine wrath. 

' Rot'cler, * Elistcn AUT^jlaiibisrhe (u-briiiirhc,' rti*., y» 4. 

• Kivero and ThiIiuiIi, * IVruviau Ant.' p. TJO. 

• Bnfitian, p. 112, etc. ; Sinitir« * Die. ol dr. ainl llnm. Ant.* ait 'Sarrifn.ium.' 

• Grimm, * Deutsclic Mytli.' p. 40. 
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Kronos (Moloch) had in former times received his sacrifice of 
the chosen of their sons, but of late they had put him off with 
children bought and nourished for the purpose. In fact ihej 
had obeyed the sacrificer's natural tendency to substitution, 
but now in time of misfortune the reaction set in. To balance 
the account and condone the parsimonious fraud, a monstrous 
sacrifice was celebrated. Two hundred children, of the noblest 
of the land, were brought to the idol of Moloch. " For there was 
among them a brazen statue of E^ronos, holding out his hands 
sloping downward, so that the child placed on them rolled off 
and fell into acciiain chasm full of fire." ^ Next, it will help 
us to Idealize how the sacrifice of an animal may atone for a 
human life, if we notice in South Africa how a Zulu will redeem 
a lost child from the finder by a bullock, or a Kimbunda will 
expiate the blood of a slave by the offering of an ox, whose blood 
will wash away the other.^ For instances of the animal sub- 
stituted for man in sacrifice the following may serve. Among 
the Klionds of Orissa, when Colonel Macpherson was engaged 
in putting down the sacrifice of human victims by the sect of 
the Earth-goddess, they at once began to discuss the plan of 
sacrificing cattle by way of substitutes. Now there is some 
reason to think that this same course of ceremonial change may 
account for the following sacrificial practice in the other lOiond 
sect. It appears that those who worship the light-god hold a 
festival in his honour, when they slaughter a buffalo in com- 
memoration of the time when, as they say, the Earth-goddess 
was prevailing on men to offer human sacrifices to her, but the 
Light-god sent a tribe-deity who crushed the bloody-minded 
Earth-goddess under a mountain, and dragged a buffido out of 
the jungle, saying '' Liberate the man, and sacrifice the buf- 
falo ! "^ It looks as though this legend, divested of its mj^c 
garb, may really record a historical substitution of animal 
for human sacrifice. In Ceylon, the exorcist will demand 
the name of the demon possessing a demoniac, and the patient 
in frenzy answers, giving the demon s namOi " I am So-and- 

' Dlodor. Sic. xx. 14. 

' Calloway, * Zulu Tales,' voL L p. 88 ; Masyar, * SQd-Afrika,' p. S56. 

' Maq)hcrsoD, 'India,* pp. 108, 187. 
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SO, I demand a human sacrifice and will not go out with- 
out ! " The victim is promised, the patient comes to from 
the fit, and a few weeks later the sacrifice is made, but 
instead of a man they offer a fowl.^ Classic examples of sub- 
stitution of this sort may be found in the sacrifice of a doe for a 
▼irgin to Artemis in Laodicaea, a goat for a boy to Dionysos at 
Potniae. There appeai-s to be Semitic connexion here, as there 
clearly is in the story of the i£olians of Tenedos sacrificing to 
Melikertes (Melkarth) instead of a new-born child a new-born 
calf, shoeing it with buskins and tending the mother-cow as if 
a human mother.^ 

One step more in the course of substitution loads the wor- 
shipper to make his sacrifice by effigy. An instructive example 
of the way in which this kind of substitution arises may be found 
in the rites of ancient Mexico. At the yearly festival of the 
water-gods and mountain-gods, certain actual sacrifices of human 
victims took place in the temples. At the same time, in the 
houses of the people, there was celebrated an uuecjuivocal but 
harmless imitation of tliis bloody rite. They made p:iste images, 
adored them, and in due pretence of sacrifice cut them open at 
the breast, took out their hearts, cut off their heads, divided 
and devoured their limbs.* In the classic religions of Chcece 
and Rome, the desire to keep up the consecrated rites of ages 
more barbaric, more bloodthirsty, or more profuse, worked itself 
out in many a compromise of this class, such as the bnizen 
statues offered for human victims, the cakes of dough or wax 
in the figure of the btasts for whicli tliey were presented tin 
symbolic substitutes.* Not for economy, but to avoid taking 
life, Bralmiauic sacrifice has Iwen known to be brought down to 
offering models of tlie victim-animals in meal and liutter.'' 
The modem Chinese, wliose satisfaction in this kind of make- 

' De Silva in na.stian, ' r.syrliologie/ ]>. 181. 

* Details in I*aiily, *I»oal Kiuyclop.* a. v. ' Samliciu * ; Hnstiaii, * Meijscli,' 
vol. Hi. p. 114 ; MovcrM, ' PhoniziiT,* vol. i. p. 3o0. 

> Ckvigvim, * McsHico,' vol. ii. [i. 82. Toniiuniutla, *Monur4iiiii Iiidiuia,' x. 
c. 29. J. G. Mullcr, pp. 502, GIO. 

* Grotc, vol. V. p. 300. Si-liini«lt in •Smith's Die. of (Jr. k IIoiii. .\nl.* art. 
'Sicrificiuia.' Uustian, 1. r. 

* Batftlan, ' Ocstl. Aiiicn,* vol. iii. p. 601. 
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believe is so well shown by their dispatching paper figures to 
serve as attendants for the dead, work out in the same fanciful 
way the idea of the sacrificial effigy, in propitiating the presid- 
ing deity of the year for the cure of a sick maa The rude figure 
of a man is drawn on or cut out of a piece of paper, pasted on a 
slip of bamboo, and stuck upright in a packet of mock money. 
With proper exorcism, this representative is carried out into the 
street with the disease, the priest squirts water from his mouth 
over patient, image, and mock-money, the two latter are burnt, 
and the company eat up the little feast laid out for the year-deity.^ 
There is curious historical significance in the custom at the in- 
undation of the Nile at Cairo, of setting up a conical pillar of 
cai-th which the flood washes away as it risea This is called the 
an\seh or bride, and appears to be a substitute introduced under 
humaiier Moslem influence, for the young vii^n in gay apparel 
who in older time was thrown into the river, a sacrifice to obtain 
a plentiful inundation.' Again, the patient's offering the model 
of his diseased limb is distinctly of the nature of a sacrifice, 
whether it be propitiatory offering before cure, or thank-offering 
after. On the one hand, the ex-voto models of arms and ears 
diHlicatinl in ancient Egyptian temples are thought to be gratefiil 
nioniorials.^ as seems to have been the case with metal models of 
f:K\\<. breasts, hands, &c. in Boeotian t^^mples.^ On the other hand, 
(hon^ nn^ cases where the model and, as it were, substitute of the 
dise:kM\i |xin is given to obtain a cure ; thus in early Christian 
times in Oonnaiiy protest was made against the heathen custom 
of lianonc i-p carwnl wooden limbs to a helpful idol for relief* 
;u;d in tuivicrn India the pilgrim coming for cure will deposit in 
tl'.o tomule the iniaire of his diseased limb, in gold or silver or 
o.n^jvr /.Avixiitic to his means.* 

It v..^w wo iiV^k for the sacrificial idea within the range of 
v,-..v.v':,*. i":.r>:i'no4v':n. we shall find it in two ways not obscurely 

• :.s \ V.v. •'. V^ • i.\ V \\ 2tfi 5Ii'iner«. tlI. ii. p. M. 
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manifest. It sun'ives in traditional folklore, and it holds a place 
in established religion. One of its most remarkaUe survivals 
maybe seen in Bulgaria, wliere sacrifice of live victims is to this 
day one of the accepted rites of the land. They sacrifice a lamb 
on St. George's day, telling to account for the custom a legend 
which combines the episodes of the oflFering of Isaac and the 
miracle of the Three Children. On the feast of the Pauagia 
(Virgin Mary) sacrifices of lambs, kids, honey, wine, &c. arc 
offered in order that the children of the house may enjoy good 
health throughout the year. A little child divines by touching 
one of three saints' candles to which the offering is to be dedi- 
cated ; when the choice is thus made, the bystanders each drink 
a cup of wine, saying " Saint So-and-so, to thee is the offering.'* 
Then they cut the throat of the lamb, or smother the bees, and 
in the evening the whole village assembles to eat the various 
sacrifices, and the men end the corcmonv with the usual drunken 
bout.' In many another district of Europe, the tenacious memory 
of the tiller of the soil has kept up in wondrous perfection heir- 
looms from pne-Christian faiths. In Franconia, people will pour 
on the ground a libation before drinking ; entering a forest they 
will put offerings of bread and fruit on a stone, to avert the 
attacks of the demon of the woods, the " bilberry-man ; ** the 
bakers will throw white rolls into the oven Hue for luck, and 
say, " Here, devil, they are thine ! '* The Carinthian peasant 
will fodder the wind by st.'tting up a dish of fijod in a tree before 
bis house, and the fire by castinj^ in lard and dripping, in order 
tbat gale and conflagration may not hurt him. At least up to 
the end of last century this most direct elemental sacrifice might 
be seen in Germany at the midsumnar festival in the most ixir- 
fect form ; f^ome of the p^jmd^^e from the table was thrown into 
the fire, and some into running water, home was buried in tlic 
earth, and some smeared on leaves an<l put on the cliinmey-top 
for the winds.- France may be represented by the comitry- 
woman*R custom of beginning a meal by throwing down a 
spoonful of milk or bouillon ; and by the record of the custom 

'St. Clair aiul IJro|.liy, MJiiljoiria,' p. 43. Comiianj imiJern CircusHiuii 
■acrificc of uiiiiiiiil lii-rore (Tn.ss. as siilMtituta fur cliiM, in Hell, M'in'asHia,* vol. ii. 

- Wuttko, • iMitsrhe Volksaberglaubc,* ]». 8U. StT aUo Grinini, ' Dfiit>cli»! 
MjtlL* pi». 417, C02. 
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of Andricux in Dauphiny, where at tlie solstice the villagers 
went out upon the bridge when the sun rose, and offered him 
an omelet.' The custom of burning alive the finest calf, to save 
a murrain-struck herd, had its last examples in Cornwall in the 
present century ; the records of bealtuinn sacrifices in Scotland 
continue in the Highlands within a century ago ; and Scotchmen 
still living remember the comer of a field being left iintilled for 
the Goodman's Croft (i.e., the Devil's), but the principle of 
" cheating the devil " was already in vogue, and the piece of 
land allotted was but a worthless scrap.^ It is a remnant of 
old sacrificial rite, when the Swedes still bake at yule-tide a 
cake in the shape of a boar, representing the boar sacrificed of 
old to Freyr, and Oxford to this day commemorates the same 
ancestral ceremony, when the boar s head is carried in to the 
Christmas feast at Queen's College, with its appointed carol, 
" Caput apri dcfero. Reddens laudes Domino."' With a lingering 
recollection of the old libations, the German toper's saying still 
runs that heeltaps are a devil's offering.* 

As for sacrificial rites most fully and officially existing in 
modem Christendom, the presentation of ex-votos is one. The 
ecclesiastical opposition to the continuance of these dasaic 
thank-offerings was but temporary and partial In the 5th 
century it seems to have been usual to offer silver and gold 
eyes, feet, &c., to saints in acknowledgment of cures they had 
effected. At the beginning of the 16th century, Polydore Veigil, 
describing the classic custom, goes on to say : " In the same man- 
ner do we now offer up in our churches sigillaria, that is^ little 
images of wax, and oscilla. As oft as any part of the body is 
hurt, as the hand, foot, breast, we presently make a vow to God, 
and his saints, to whom upon our recovery we make an offering 
of that hand or foot or breast shaped in wax, which custom has 
so far obtained that this kind of images have passed to the other 
animals. Wherefore so for an ox, so for a horse, so for a sheep, 

^ Moiinicr, 'Traditions Populaircs,' pp. 187, 66G. 

' }l Hunt, *Pop. Rom. of \V. of England,' 1st Ser. p. 287. Pennant, *Tonr 
in Scotland,' in Piukeiton, vol. iii. p. 49. J. Y. Simpson, Addren to Soe. 
Antiq. Scotland, 1861, p. 33 ; Brand, 'Pop. Ant.' vol. iii. pp. 74, 317. 

3 Brand, vol. i. p. 484. Grimm, *D. M.' pp. 45, 194, 1188, see 250 ; 'DeatKb 
EcditHalterthiimer/ p. 900. 

< Grimm, 'D. M.'p. 962. 
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wc place puppets in the temples. In which thing any modestly 
acrupulons person may perhaps say he knows not whetlier we 
are rivalling the religion or the supei-stition of the ancients."* 
In modem Europe the custom prevails largely, but has perhaps 
somewhat subsided into low levels of society, to judge by the 
general use of mock silver and such like woilhless materials for 
the dedicated effigies. In Christian as in pne-Christian temples, 
clouds of incense rise as of old. Above all, though the cere- 
mony of sacrifice did not form an original part of Christian 
worship, its prominent place in the ritual was obtained in early 
centuries. In that Christianity was recruited among nations to 
whom the conception of sacrifice was among tlie deepest of reli- 
pous idea.s, and the ceremony of sacrifice among the sincerest 
efforts of worship, there arose an observance suited to supply 
the vacant place.. This result was obtained not by new intro- 
duction, but by transmutation. The solemn eucliaristic meal 
of the primitive Christians in time assumed the name of the 
sacrifice of the mass, and was adapted to a ceremonial in which 
an offering of food and drink is set out by a priest on an ultar 
in a temple, and consumed by priest and worshippers. The 
natural conclusion of an ethnographic survey of sacrifice, is to 
point to the controversy between Protestants find Catholics, for 
centuries pa.st one of the keenest which have divided the Chris- 
tian world, on this express question whether sacrifice is or is not 
a Christian rite. 

The next group of rites to be considered comprises Fasting 
and certain other means of producing ecstasy and othur morbid 
exaltation for religious ends. In the foregoing researcluis on 
animism, it is frecjuently observed or implied that th** religious 
beliefs of the lower races are in no small mi*asure based on the evi- 
dence of visions an<l <lreams, reganled as actual intercourse with 
spiritual beings. Fr<»m the earliest phases of culture upward, 
we find religion in close alliance with ecstatic physical (condi- 
tions. These are brought on by various means of inteifeience 
with the healthy action of Ixxly and mind, and it is scarcely 
needful to remind the reailer that, according to philosophic; 

' Ikansohrr, yol, ii. p. 667. Polydorus VctgiUiw, Ue Iiiveiitoiibu?* Kcmiii 
(Uasel, 1621) lib. r. 1. 
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theories antecedent to those of modern medicine, such morbid 
disturbances are explained as symptoms of divine visitation, or 
at least of superhuman spirituality. Among the strongest 
means of disturbing the functions of the mind so as to produce 
ecstatic vision, is fasting, accompanied as it so usually is with 
other privations, and with prolonged solitary contemplation in 
the desert or the forest. Among the ordinary vicissitudes of 
savage life, the wild hunter has many a time to try involuntarily 
the effects of such a life for days and weeks together, and under 
these circumstances he soon comes to see and talk with phantoms 
which are to him visible personal spirits. The secret of spiritual 
iutoreourse thus learnt, he has thenceforth but to reproduce the 
cause in order to renew the effects. 

The rite of fasting, and the utter objective reality ascribed to 
what we call its morbid symptoms, are shown in striking details 
among the savage tribes of North America. Among the Indians 
(the accounts mostly refer to the Algonquin tribes), long and 
rigoix)us fasting is enjoined among boys and girls from a veiy early 
age ; to bo able to fast long is an enviable distinction, and they will 
alvitain from fooii three to seven days, or even more, taking only 
a little water. During these fasts, especial attention is paid to 
dn\mis. Thus Tanner tells the story of a certain Net-no-kwa, 
who at twelve years old fasted ten successive days, till in a 
droam a man came and stood before her, and after speaking of 
many things g-ave her two sticks, saying, " I give you these to 
walk ujxni. and your hair I give it to be like snow ; *' this assur- 
anvv of oxtrome old age was through life a support to her in 
timos of diuigor and distress. At manhood the Indian lad, re- 
tiriuj; to a solitar}- place to fiist and meditate and pray, receives 
>isivMiary impressions which stamp his character for life, and 
os(HviaIly ho waits till there ap{)ears to him in a dream some ani- 
uiaI or thluiT which will bo henceforth his " medicine," the fetisb- 
ivpivsoutativo of his manitu or protecting genius. For instance. 
an a;:\\i warriv^r who had thus in his youth dreamed of a bat 
v\'tuiu^>;: to him. won' the skin of a bat on the crown of his head 
luMuvforth. and was all his life iu\iilnerable to his enemies as a 
IvU on the ^ing. lu after lito. an Indian who wants anything 
will f;ist till ho lias a drvam that his manitu will grant it him. 
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While the men are away liunting, the children are sometimes 
made to fast, tbat in their dreams they may obtain omens of the 
chase. Huntera fasting before an expedition are informed in 
dreams of the haunts of the game, and the means of appeasing 
the wrath of the bad spirits ; if the dreamer fancies he sc^cs an 
Indian who has been long dead, and hcai*s Iiim say, *' If thou 
wilt riacrlfice to me thou slialt shoot deer at pleasure," he will 
prepare a sacrifice, and burn the whole or part of a deer, in 
honour of the apparition. Especially the " nieda " or *' medi- 
cine-man " receives in fasts much of his qualification for his 
sacred office. The Ojibwa prophetess, known in after life as 
Catherine Wabose, in telling the story of her early years, relates 
how at the age of womanhood she fiistcd in her secluded lodge 
till she went up into the heavens and saw the spirit at the 
entrance, the Bright Blue Sky ; this was the first supernatui-al 
communication of her prophetic career. The account given to 
Schoolcraft by Chingwauk, an Algonquin chief deeply versed in 
the mystic lore and picture-writing of his people, is as follows : 
" Chingwauk began by saying that the ancient Indians made a 
great merit of fasting. They fasted sometimes six or seven days, 
till both their boilies and minds became free and light, which 
prepared them to dream. The object of the ancient seers was 
to dream of the sun ; as it was believed that such a dream 
would enable them to see everything on tlie earth. And by 
fasting long and thinking nuich on the subject, they generally 
succeeded. Fasts and dreams were at first attempted at an 
early age. Wliat a young man sees and experiences during 
these dreams and fasts, is adopted by him as truth, and it 
becomes a principle to regidate liis future life. He relies for 
success on these revelations. If he has been mucli favoured in 
his fasts, and the people believe tliat lie has the art of looking 
into futurity, tlie path is open to the hij^hest honours. The 
prophet, he continued, b(!gins to try his ]»o»ver in secret, with 
only one assi.stant, who.so testimony Is necessary should he 
succeed. Ah he goes on, he puts down the figures of lii.s 
dreams and revelations, by symbols, on Imrk or jjther material, 
till a whole winter is sometimes passed in ])ursuing the subject, 
and he thus has a record of his principal revelations. If what 
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he predicts is verified, the assistant mentions it, and tlie record 
is then appealed to as proof of his prophetic power and skill 
Time increases his fame. His kee-keS-wins, or records, are finally 
shown to the old people, who meet together and consult upon 
them, for the whole nation believe in these revelations. They 
in the end give their approval, and declare that he is gifted as 
a prophet — Ls inspired with wisdom, and is fit to lead the 
opinions of the nation. Such, he concluded, was the ancient 
custom, and the celebrated old war-captains rose to their power 
in this manner." It remains to say that among these American 
tribes, the "jossakeed" or soothsayer prepares himself by fast- 
ing and the use of the sweating-bath for the state of convulsive 
ecstasy in which he utters the dictates of his familiar spirits.^ 

The practice of fasting is described in other districts of the 
uncultured world as carried on to produce similar ecstasy and 
supernatural converse. The account by Soman Pane in the 
Life of Colon describes the practice in Hayti of iaKting to obtain 
knowledge of future events from the spirits (cemi) ; and a 
century or two later, rigorous fasting formed part of the ap- 
prentice's preparation for the craft of " boy^ " or sorcerer, evoker, 
consulter, propitiator, and exerciser of spirits.* The "keebfet" 
or conjurors of the Abipones were believed by the natives to be 
able to inflict disease and death, cure all disorders, make known 
distant and future events, cause rain, hail, and tempests, call up 
the shades of the dead, put on the form of tigers, handle 
serpents unharmed, etc. These powers were imparted by 
diabolical assistance, and Father DobrizhofTer thus describes 
the manner of obtaining them : — " Those who aspire to the 
office of juggler are said to sit upon an aged willow, overhang- 
ing some lake, and to abstain from food for several days, till 
they begin to see into futurity. It always appeared probable to 
me that these rogues, from long fasting, contract a weakness of 



1 Tanner's ' Narrative, 'p. 288. Loskiel, 'N. A. Ind.' part i.p. 70. Schoolczaft, 
< Ind. Tnl)e8,' imrt L pp. S4, 113, 360, 301 ; part iil p. S27. Catlin, <N. A. lad.' 
vol. i. p. 36. Charlevoix, ' Nouv. Fr.' vol. IL p. 170 ; toL vL p. 67. Klemnia 
'Cultnr-Gesch.' voL ii. p. 170. Wait2, * Anthropologie,' yoL ilL pp. 20d| S17. 

^ Colombo, ' Vita,* ch. xxv. Bochefort, ' lies Antilles,' p. 001. See also Xeiaeis, 
vol. ii. p. 143 (Guyana). 
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brain, a giddiness, and kind of delirium, which makes them 
imagine that they are gifted with supeiior wisdom, and give 
themselves out for magicians. They impose upon themselves 
firsts and afterwards upon others." ^ The Malay, to make him- 
self invulnerable, retires for three days to solitude and scanty 
food in the jungle, and if on the third day he dreams of a 
beautiful spirit descending to speak to him, the cliami is 
worked.' The Zulu doctor qualifies himself for intercourse 
vrith the "amadhlozi," or ghosts, from whom he is to obtain 
direction in his craft, by spare abstemious diet, want, suffering, 
castigation, and solitary wandering, till fainting fits or coma 
bring him into direct intercourse with the spirits. These native 
diviners fast often, and are worn out by fastings, sometimes of 
several days* duration, when they become partially or wholly 
ecstatic, and see visions. So thoroughly is the connexion 
between fasting and spiritual intercourse acknowledged by the 
Zulus, that it has become a saying among them, *' The con- 
tinually stuffed body cannot see secret things." They have no 
fiiith in a fat prophet.*^ 

The effects thus looked for and attained by fasting among 
uncultured tribes continue into the midst of advanced civiliza- 
tion. No wonder that, in the Hindu tale, king Vasavadatta 
and his queen after a solemn penance and a three days' fast 
should see Siva in a dream and receive his gracious tidings ; no 
wonder that, in the actual experience of to-djiy, the Hindu yogi 
should bring on by fasting a state in which he can with bodily 
eyes behold tlie gods.* The Greek oracle-priests recognized 
fiisttng as a means of bringing on prophetic dreams and visions ; 
the Pythia of Delphi hersulf fasted for inspiration ; Galen re- 
marks that fasting dreams are the clearer.'' Through after 
ages, both cau.se and conse({uenee have held their jilaces in 
Christendom. Thus Michael the Archangel, witli sword in 

> DobiizliuiT'jr, * AMp<»in's/ vol. ii. ]». GS. 
' St John, 'Far Fast,' vol. i. p. 144. 

* DOhnc, 'Zulu Die' s. v. 'nyaiifpi;' Cffout, * Zulu-Iuml/ p. 158 ; Callaway, 
' Religion of Amaziilii,' p. 387. 
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* Maury, 'Ma^rio/ etc., p. 237 ; Punsati. i. 34 ; Tliilustrat. Apollou. Tyuii. i. ; 
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right hand and scales in left, appears to a certain priest 

of Siponte, who during a twelvemonth's course of prayer and 

fasting had been asking if he would have a temple built in bis 

honour : 

'' precibus jejonia longis 
Addiderat, toioquo orans so afiOixerat anno." ^ 

"Reading the narratives of the wondrous sights seen by St 
Theresa and her companions, how the saint went in spirit 
into hell and saw the darkness and fire and unutterable 
despair, how she saw often by her side her good patrons 
Peter and Paul, how when she was raised in rapture above 
the grate at the nunnery where she was to take the sacra- 
ment, Sister Mary Baptist and others being present, they saw 
an angel by her with a golden fiery dart at the end whereof 
was a little fire, and he thrust it through her heart and bowels 
and pulled them out with it, leaving her wholly inflamed with a 
great love of God — the modem reader naturally looks for details 
of physical condition and habit of life among the sisterhood, 
and as naturally finds that St. Theresa was of morbid constitu- 
tion and subject to trances from her childhood, in after life sub- 
duing her flesh by long watchings and religious discipline, and 
keeping severe fast during eight months of the year.' It is 
needless to multiply such mediaeval records of fasts which have 
produced their natural effects in beatific vision — ^are they not 
written page after page in the huge folios of the BoUandists t 
So long as fasting is continued as a religious rite, so long its 
consequences in morbid mental exaltation will continue the old 
and savage doctrine that morbid phantasy is supernatural ex- 
perience. Bread and meat would have robbed the ascetic of 
many an angel's visit ; the opening of the refectoiy door must 
many a time have closed the gates of heaven to his gaze. 

It is indeed not the complete theory of fasting as a religious 
rite, but only an important and perhaps original part of it, that 
here comes into view. Abstinence from food has a principal 
place among acts of self-mortification or penance, a province of 

^ Baptist Mantuan. Fast ix. 350. 

' * Acta Sanctorum Bolland.' S. Tlieresa. 
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religious ordinance into \rliich the present argument scarcely 
enters. Looking at the practice of fasting here from an ani- 
mistic point of view, as a process of bringing on dreams and 
visions, it will be well to mention with it certain other means 
by which ecstatic phenomena are habitually induced. 

One of these means is the use of drugs. In the West India 
Islands at the time of the discover\-, Columbus describes the 
leligious ceremony of placing a platter containing ** cohoba " 
powder on the head of the idol, and then snuffing up this 
powder through a cane with two branches put to the nose. 
Pane further describes how the native priest, when brought to 
a sick man, would put himself in coninuinication with the 
spirits by thus snuffing cohoba, " which makes him drunk, that 
he knows not what he does, and so says many extraordinaiy 
things, wherein they affirm that they are talking with the cemis, 
and that from them it is told them that the infirmity came." 
On the Amazons, the Omaguas have continued to modem times 
the use of narcotic plants, pnxlucing an intoxication lasting 
twenty-four hours, during which they are subject to uxtraonlinary 
visions ; from one of these plants they obtain the '* curupa " 
powder which they snuff into their nostrils with a Y-shaped 
reed.^ Here the similar names and uses plainly .*<ln)W connexion 
between the Omaijuas and the Antilles islanders. The Califor- 
nian Indians would give ehihlren narcotic.* potions, in order to 
gain from the ensuing visions information altout their enemies ; 
and thus the Mundrucus of North Brazil, di-siring to discover 
murderers, would administer such <lrinks to seers, in whose 
dreams the criminals appeared.- The Darien Lilians used the 
seeds of the Datura sanguinc^a to bring on in cliildn^n prophetic 
delirium, in wliich they r<'veal<'d hidden treitsure. In Peru the 
priests who talked with the '* huaca " or fetishes used to tlirow 
themselves into an (.ecstatic condition bv a narcotic drink called 
" tonca," made from the same plant, whene<* its name of " hua- 

' Colombo, 'Viti,*cli. Ixii. ; INuimii Piint*, ilii«I. vh. xv. ; ami in riiikcrton, 
voL xii. Candaifiinc, ' TravelH,* in Pinkcrtou, vol. xiv. ]i. *J'J6 ; MartiiiK, 
'Ethno;;;. Anicr.* vnl. i. pp. 441, 031 («l«.'tailM of sn u IF- ]h)w«1(is anion ^ ()ina<oiii-S 
OtoiuACM, etr. ; native nann-s ciiru])&, i>aric&, niopo, nnpa ; inadt; frtini 8ccih of 
llimoM acacioidcs, Acm^ia uiojio). 

■ Maury, * Magic,* etc. p. 425. 
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cacacha " or fetish-herb.^ The Mexican priests also appear to 
have used an ointment or drink made with seeds of '^ololiuhqui," 
which produced delirium and visions.^ In both Americas tobaooo 
was used for such purposes. It must be noticed that smoking 
is more or less used among native races to produce full intoxica- 
tion, the smoke being swallowed for the purpose. By smoking 
tobacco, the sorcerers of Brazilian tribes raised themselves to 
ecstacy in their convulsive orgies and saw spirits ; no wonder 
tobacco came to be called the " holy herb." ' So North Ame- 
rican Indians held intoxication by tobacco to be supernatural 
ecstacy, and the dreams of men in this state to be inspired.* 
Tliis idea may explain a remarkable proceeding of the Delaware 
Indians. At their festival in honour of the Fire-god with his 
twelve attendant manitus, inside the house of sacrifice a small 
oven-hut was set up, consisting of twelve poles tied together at 
the top and covered with blankets, high enough for a man to 
stand nearly upright within it. After the feast this oven was 
heated with twelve red-hot stones, and twelve men crept inside. 
An old man threw twelve pipefuUs of tobacco on these stones^ 
and when the patients had borne to the utmost the heat and 
suffocating smoke, they were taken out, generally falling in a 
swoon.^ This pmctice, which was carried on in the last centniy, 
is remarkable for its coincidence with the Scythian mode of 
purification after a funeral, as described by Herodotus. He 
relates that they make their hut with three stakes sloping 
together at the top and covered in with woollen felts ; then they 
cast red-hot stones into a trough placed within and throw 
hemp-seed on them, which sends forth fumes such as no Greek 
vapour-bath could exceed, and the Scyths in their sweating-hut 
roar with delight.* 

Not to dwell on the ancient Aryan deification of an intozi- 

' Soeinainiy 'Voy. of Horald/ voL i. p. 256. Rivero and Tschudi, 'Pemriui 
Antiquities,* p. 184. J. G. MOller, p. 397. 

' Brasseur, ' Mcxiquo,* vol. iii. p. 558 ; ClATigero, Tol. ii. p. 40 ; J. G. MiiUflr, 
p. 666. 

' J. G. Miillcr, 'Amor. Urrclig.' p. 277; Hcnumdez, ^Histom Keneiiuii' 
lib. V. c. 51 ; rurchas, vol. iv. p. 1292. 

^ I). Wilson, « Prehistoric Man,* voL L p. 487. 

» I-oskicl, Mml. of N. A.' part L p. 42. 

• Horodot iv. 73-5. 
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eating drink, tbc original of the di\'inc Soma of the Hindus and 
the divine Haomaof the ParsLs, nor on the drunken orgies of the 
wonhip of Dionjsos in ancient Greece, we find more exact Old 
Woild analogues of the ecstatic medicaments used in the lower 
eohare. Such are the decoctions of thsilassa^^le which Pliuv 
qieaks of as drunk to produce delirium and visions ; the drugs 
mentioned by Hesychius, whereby Hekate was evoked ; the me- 
diaeval witch-ointments which brought visionary beings into the 
presence of the patient, transported him to the witches sabbath, 
enabled him to turn into a beast.' The survival of such prac- 
tices is most thorough among the Persian dervishes of our own 
day. These mystics are not only opium-eaters, like so large a 
proportion of their countrj-men ; they are hashish-smokers, and 
the effect of this ding is to bring them into a state of exaltation 
passing into utter hallucination. To a patient in this condition, 
■ays Dr. Polak, a little stone in the road will seem a great block 
that he must stride over ; a gutter becomes a wide stn^am to 
his eyes, and he calls for a boat to ferrj- him across ; men's 
vmoes sound like thunder in his ears ; he fancies he has wings 
and can rise from the ground. These ecstatic effects, in which 
is matter of hourly experienci', .are ccjnsidtavd in Persia 
high religious developments ; the visionaries and their rites 
looked on as holv, and thev make eonverts.- 
Many details of the pnxhiction of ecstacy antl swt>on by 
bodily exercises, chanting and screaming, etc., have been inci- 
dentally given in descril)ing the doctrine of demoniacal posses- 
sion. I will only furtlier cite a few typical ca-scs tc» .show that 
the practice of bringing on swoons or fits by reli^aous exerci.sc*s, 
in reality or pretence, is one l)elonging originally to savagery. 
whence it has Iwen continued into hightr grades of eivili- 
ntion. WcmayJ!idge of the mental and bodily conilition of 
the priest or sorcerer in Guyana, by his prei>aratit»n for his 
sacred office. This consisteil in the first jilace in fttsting and 

' lUuiy, 'Maffio, etc.* 1. c. ; Pliii. xxiv. 102; IlfHy.li. h. v. • ir^tipa.' Su.- 
■1m Battian, •Mvnscli,' vol. ii. p. 152, kv, ; Haring-Oouhl, •Werewolves,* 

PL 140. 

* FdUk, • Peniicn,* vol. ii. p. 245 ; VambCr}' »n * Mnii. Aiitliroi*. Soc' vol. ii. 
pu 90 ; Ifeinera, vol. ii. p. 216. 
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flagellation of extreme severity ; at the end of his fast he had 
to dance till he fell senseless, and was revived by a potion of 
tobacco-juice causing violent nausea and vomiting of blood; 
day after day this treatment was continued till the candidate, 
brought into or confirmed in the condition of a " convulsionaiy," 
was ready to pass from patient into doctor.^ Again, at the 
Winnebago medicine-feast, members of the fraternity assemble 
in a long arched booth, and with them the candidates for initia- 
tion, whose preparation is a three days' fast, with severe 
sweating and steaming with herbs, under the direction of the 
old medicine-men. Tlie initiation is performed in the assembly 
by a number of medicine-men. These advance in line, as many 
abreast as there are candidates ; holding their medicine-bags 
before them with both hands, they dance forward slowly at 
first, uttering low guttural sounds as they approach the candi- 
dates, their step and voic^ increasing in energy, until with a 
violent " Ough ! " they thrust their medicine-bags at their 
breasts. Instantly, as if struck with an electric shock, the 
candidates fall prostrate on their faces, their limbs extended, 
their muscles rigid and quivering. Blankets are now thrown 
over them, and they are suffered to lie thus a few moments ; 
as soon as they show signs of recovering from the shock, they 
are assisted to their feet and led forward. Medicine*bags are 
then put in their hands, and medicine-stones in their mouths; 
they are now medicine men or women, as the case may be, in 
full communion and fellowship; and they now go round the 
bower in company with the old members, knocking others down 
promiscuously by thrusting their medicine-bags at them. A 
fetust and dance to the music of drum and rattle cany on the 
festival.^ Another instance may be taken from among the 
Alfurus of Celebes, inviting Empong Lembej to descend into 
their midst. The priests chant, the chief priest with twitching 
and trembling limbs turns his eyes towards heaven; Lembej 
descends into him, and with horrible gestures he springs upon 
a board, beats about with a bundle of leaves, leaps and dancefi; 
chanting legends of an ancient deity. After some hours an- 

* Meincra, voL iL p. 162. 

' Schoolcraft, * Indian Tribes,* part iil p. 286. 
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otiier priest relieves him, and sings of another deity. So it goes 
on day and night till the fifth day, and then the chief priest's 
tooDigae is cut, he falls into a swoon like death, and they cover 
him up. They fumigate with benzoin the piece taken from his 
tongae, and swing a censer over his body, calling back his soul ; 
he levives and dances about, lively but speechless, till they give 
him back the rest of his tongue, and with it his power of 
ipeech.^ Thus, in the religion of uncultured races, the pheno- 
menon of being '' struck '* holds so recognized a position that 
impostors will even counterfeit it. In its morbid nature, its 
genuine cases at least plainly con*espond with the fits which 
histoiy records among the convulsionnaires of St. Medard and 
ihe enthusiasts of the Cevennes. Nor need we go even a gene- 
ation back to see symptoms of the same type accepted as signs 
cf grace among ourselves. Medical descriptions of the scenes 
faronght on by fanatical preachers at ''revivals" in England, 
Ireland, and America, are full of interest to students of the 
history of religious rites. I will but quote a single case. ''A 
yoong woman is described as lying extended at full length ; 
her eyes closed, her hands clasped and elevated, and her body 
1 cmved in a spasm so violent that it appeared to rest arch-like 
lipon her heels and the back portion of her head. In that 
pomtion she lay without speech or motion for several minutes. 
Suddenly she uttered a terrific scream, and tore handfuls of 
hair fix>m her uncovered head. Extending her open hands in a 
xepeQing attitude of the most appalling terror, she exclaimed, 
• Oh, that fearful pit ! ' During this paroxysm three strong 
men were hardly able to restrain her. She extended her arms 
on either side, clutching spasmodically at the gi*ass, shuddering 
with terror, and shrinking from some fearful inward vision; 
hot she ultimately fell back exhausted, nerveless, and appa- 
lently insensible.** * Such descriptions carry us far back in the 
Ustoiy of the human mind, showing modem men still in igno- 
mt sincerity producing the very fits and swoons to which for 
untold ages savage tribes have given religious import. These 

' Bastian, 'Mensch,' vol. ii. p. 145. 

* D. H. Take in ' Joarnal of Mental Science,' Oct. 1870, p. 868. 
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-vii^-U rAr:, n^ in zi.>iem Ecnipe indeed fonn part of a revival 
.f reii^.oQ. ui<r religioQ ot mental dineaae. 

Frjm zL\i f<:rie:» ot rices* practieal with often bannfiil 
^acxiciLLzy. v^ rum :o a groap of ceremonies whose chanc- 
:cri<tic i» pictur^rsq^ie sTinboUsm. In discassing snn-myth and 
>un-vcKL:p. :: Li» come into view how deeply the assodaftion 
in ni-ec's minds •:: :ae ease with light and warmth, life and hap- 
piness an>i ;j:^:rv. .c the we:»t with darkness and chill, death and 
decaj. has fr : si remote a^es rooted itself in religions belieL It 
will ilIxL(tr-i:e and confirm this view to observe how the same 
<TTuccL'j«m :•£ east and west has taken shape in actual ceremony, 
^iTin^ ri;H? :c a series oc practices concerning the posture of the 
lead in tLcir gnvr^ and the living in their temples, pnctioes 
which nuLv lo classed under the general heading of Orientation. 

While the seitii^ sun has shown to men, from savage ages 
cnwurd. the ^vcitem nrgion of death, the rising sun has dis- 
played a :FC^ne nion? hopeful, an eastern home of deity. It 
seems :o l^e the working out of the solar analogy, on the one hand 
in dea:h as sunse:. on the other in new life as sunrise, that has 
produced :wo coninisted rules of burial, which agree in placing 
the ^lead in the sun's path, the line of east aod west Thus the 
nativts >.: Australia have in some lUstricts well-marked 
thoughts >.: the western land vi the dead, yet the custom of 
lun-io^ the dead sitting with £ftce to the east is also known 
;iiuong thenL' The Samoaiis and Fijiansy agreeing that the 
land ot the viepaned lies in the far Wfst» buiy the corpse lying 
with head east and feet west :* the body would but have to 
rise anii ^alk straight onward to follow its soul homcL This 
klea is stated explicitly among the Winnebagos of North Ame- 
rica ; they will sometimes bury a dead man sitting up to the 
rrvast i:i a hole in the ground, looking westward ; or graves aie 
dug e;isc :uid west, and the bodies laid iu them with the head 
«.;istw:u\I. with the motive " that thev mav look towards the 
liappy land iu ihe west*" * With the^e customs may be com- 
(xu\\i tluxse of cenaiu South American tribes. The Yumanas boxy 

* GivT, • Aii>trtliA,* vol ii. p. 3-7. 

* Turner, •rolyn«u.' i». 'XAO. S^inann, 'Viti,* p. ISl. 

* SclwclcRift, Mndiui Tribe«»* put iv. ji. S4. 
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their dead bent double witli faces looking toward the heavenly 
region of the sunrise, the home of their great good deity, who 
they trust will take their souls with him to his dwelling;^ 
the Guarayos bury the corpses ^vith heads turned to the east, 
for it is in the eastern sky tliat their god Tamoi, the Ancient of 
Heaven, has his happy hunting-grounds where the dead will 
meet again.' On the other hand the Peruvian custom was to 
place the dead huddled up in a sitting posture and with faces 
tuzned to the west' Barbaric Asia may ho represented by the 
modem Ainos of Yesso, burying the dead lying robed in white 
with the head to the east, " because that is where the sun 
xiaes;"^ or by the medieval Tatars, raising a great mound 
orer the dead, and setting up thereon a statue with face turned 
toward the east, holding a drinking-cup in his hand before his 
navel.* The burial of the dead among the ancient Greeks in 
the line of east and west, whether according to Athenian 
custom of the head toward the sunset, or the converse, is 
another link in the chain of custom.^ Thas it is not to late and 
laolated fancy, but to the carrying on of ancient and widespread 
aolar ideas, that we ti-ace the well-known tradition that the 
body of Christ was laid with the head toward the west, thus 
looking eastward, and the Christian usage of digging graves ciist 
and west, which prevailed through mediaeval times and is not 
yet forgotten. The rule of laying the head to the west, and its 
meaning that the dead shall rise looking toward the east, are 
perfectly stated in the following passage from an ecclesiastical 
tieatifse of the 16th century : " Debet autem <[uis sic sepeliri, ut 
capite a<l occidentem posito, pe<les dirigat ad orientem, in quo 
quasi ipsa positione orat : ct innuit quod promptus est, ut de 
oocasu festinet ad ortum : de mundo ad seculuni." ^ 

' Mftitiuii, * Ktlino;;. Ainer/ vol. i. ]i. 4S5. 

* D'Orbigny, *I/Hommc Amenuain/ vol. ii. iip. 310, 330. 

* Kivero and TKchudi, 'Fcniyian Anti<iuitics,' p. 2U2. Soo uLso Ail'ou^^i.'t auil 
Dannian, 'Voyage,* p. 277 (Kafirn). 

* Bickmore, in 'Tr. Eth. Soc.* vol. vii. j». 20. 

* Oul. (le Riibru(iuu in Hakluyt, vol. i. ji. 7S. 

* iElian. Var. Hiat. v. 14, vii. 19 ; llutaivli. Solon, x. ; Diog. Laert. Sulon ; 
Welcker, vol i. p. 404. 

7 Beda iu Dif S. PaflcliH.*. Dumnil, iSationnlo Divinornni Ofltcioruni, lili. vif. 
c 85-9. Brand, ' Popular Antii[uitit's,' vol. ii. p]). 2r'.'», 318. 
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Where among the lower races sun-worship begins to consoli- 
date itself in systematic ritual, the orientation of the worshipper 
and the temple becomes usual and distinct. The sun-worship- 
ping Comanches, preparing for the war-path, will place their 
weapons betimes on the east side of the lodge to receive the 
sun s first rays ; it is a remnant of old solar rite, that the 
Christianized Pueblo Indians of New Mexico turn to the sun at 
his rising.^ It has been already noticed how in old times each 
morning at sunrise the Sun-chief of the Natchez of Louisiana 
stood facing the east at the door of his house, and smoked to- 
ward the sun first, before he turned to the other three quarters 
of the world.^ The cave-temple of the sun-worshipping Apa- 
laches of Florida had its opening looking east, and within stood 
the priests on festival days at dawn, waiting till the first rays 
entered to begin the appointed rites of chant and incense and 
offering.^ In old Mexico, where sun-worship was the central 
doctrine of the complex religion, men knelt in prayer towards 
the east, and the doors of the sanctuaries looked mostly west- 
ward.^ It was characteristic of the solar worship of Peru that 
even the villages were habitually built on slopes toward the 
east, that the people might see and greet the national deity 
at his rising. In the temple of the sun at Cuzco, his splendid 
golden disc on the western wall looked out through the eastern 
door, so that as he rose his first beams fell upon it, reflected 
thence to light up the sanctuary.^ 

In Asia, the ancient Aryan i*eligion of the sun manifests itself 
not less plainly in rites of orientation. They have their place 
in the weary ceremonial routine which the Brahman most daily 
accomplish. When he has performed the dawn ablation, and 
meditated on the effulgent sun-light which is Brahma^ the 
supreme soul, he proceeds to worship the sun, standing on one 

* Gregg, * Commerce of Prairies,* roL i. pp. 270, 273 ; vol. ii. p. 81S. 
- Charlevoix, 'Nouvelle France,* voL vi p. 178. 

» Rochcfort, Mies Antilles,* p. 365. 

* Clavigero, *Messico,* vol. iL p. 24 ; J. G. MttUer, p. 641. See Onedo^ 
'Nicaragua,' p. 29. 

* J. G. Miiller, p. 363 ; Prescott, ' Pen,* book i ch. 8 ; Rirero and TUiodi, p. 
242. Sec also p. 189, llama sacrificed with head to east ; compare QaidMr, 
'Faiths of the AVorld,* s. v. 'Foimoaans.* 
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foot and resting the otlicr against his ancle or heel, looking 
toward the east, and holding his hands open before him in a 
hollow form. At noon, when he has again adored the sun, it is 
sitting with his face to the east that he must read his daily 
portion of the Veda ; it is looking toward the cast that his 
offering of barley and water must be fii*st presented to the gudsi 
before be turns to north and south ; it is with first and principal 
direction to the cast that the consecration of the fire and the 
sacrificial implements, a ceremony which is the groundwork of 
all bis religious acts, has to be performed.^ The significance of 
Bach reverence paid by adorei-s of the sun to the glorious eastern 
region of his rising, may be licightened to us by setting beside 
it a ceremony of a daiker faith, disphiying the awe-struck hoiTor 
of the western home of death. The antithesis to the eastward 
consecration by the orthodox Brahmans is the westward conse- 
cration by the Thugs, worshippers of Kali the death-goddess. 
In honour of Kali their victims were murdered, and to her the 
sacred pickaxe was consecrated, wherewith tlic graves of the 
slain were dug. At the time of the suppression of Thuggee, 
Englishmen had the consecration of the pickaxe performed in 
make-believe in their presence l)y those who well knew the 
dark ritual On the dreadful implement no shadow of any 
living thing must fall, its consecrator sits facing the west to 
perform the fourfold washing and the sevenfold ixissing through 
the fire, and then, it being proved duly consecrated by the 
omen of the cocoa-nut divided at a single cut, it is placed on 
the ground, and the bysbinders woi-ship it, turning to the west.- 
Tlicse two contntsted rites of east and west established them- 
selves and still remain establisheil in modern European religion. 
In judging of the course of history that lias l)rought about this 
state of things, it scarcely seems that Jewish influence was 
effective. The Jewish temple had the entrance in the east, ami 
the sanctuary in the west. Sun-worship was an abominatitm ti> 
the Jews, and the orientatit)n esi)ecially belonging to it appears 
as utterly opposed to Jewish usage, in EzekieKs horror-stricken 

' Colebrooke, ' KiiNayH,' vol. i., iv. ami v. 

' ' lUostratioDK of the History iiml Pnicticus of tlio Tliug'^,' Londuii, 1837» 
p. 46. 
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vjsioa: "and, behold, at the door of the temple of Jehovah, 
l)ecwi>«n the porch and the altar, about five-and-twenty men, 
with their backs toward the temple of Jehovah, and their faces 
toward the east, and they worshipped the sun toward the east**^ 
]Sor is there reason to suppose that in later ages such orienta- 
tion gained ground in Jewish ceremony. The solar rites of 
other nations whose ideas were prominent in the early develop- 
ment of Christianity, are sufficient to account for the rise of 
Christian orientation. On the one hand there was the Asiatic 
sun-won$hip, perhaps specially related to the veneration of the 
rising sun in old Persian religion, and which has left relics in 
the e*»i of the Turkish empire into modem years ; Christian 
sects praying toward the sun, and Yezidis turning to the east as 
their kibleb and burying their dead looking thither.* On the 
other hand, orientation was recognized in classic Greek religion, 
pot indeed in sla^-ish obedience to a uniform law, but as a prin- 
ciple to be worked out in converse ways. Thus it was an 
Athenian practice for the temple to have its entrance east, 
looking out through which the divine image stood to behold the 
rising sun. This rule it is that Lucian refers to, when be talks 
of the delight of gazing toward the loveliest and most longed-for 
of the day. of welcoming the sun as he peeps forth, of taking one*s 
fill of light through the wide-open doors, even as the ancients 
built their temples looking forth. Nor was the contrary rule as 
stated bv Vitruvius less plain in meaning ; the sacred houses of 
the immonal gods shall be so arranged, that if no reason prevents 
and choicv is fnN:, the temple and the statue erected in the edl 
shall kv>k toward the west, so that they who approach the altar 
to sacrit^iv and vow and pray may look at once toward the 
statue and the eastern sky, the divine figures thus seeming to 
artM> anil look upon them. Altars of the gods were to stand 
towanl the east,' 

^ £nk. Ti:i. 16. jili^hiui, *SQkkoU^* r. See Fei^ussou in Smith's ' DictioBiiy 
c»f the Bible/ «. t. • Temple.' 

* Hvae, « Vetorum Vtrmnm Religionis Historia,* ch. ir. Niebuhr, ' Bciiebe- 
schreibuDg nach Anbien,* toL i |^ 39S. Urmnl, * Ninerdi,* toL L ch. ix. 

* Laciui. De Domo, ri VitniT. dt Architectium, ir. 5. See Welcker, vol i 
p. 408. 
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Unknown in primitive Christianity, the ceremony of orienta- 
tion was developed within its first four centuries. It became 
an accepted custom to turn in prayer toward the east, the 
mystic region of the Light of the World, the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. Augustine says *' When wc stand at prayer, we turn to 
the east, where the heaven arises, not as though God were only 
there, and had forsaken all other parts of the world, but to ad- 
monish our mind to turn to a more excellent nature, that is, to 
the Lord.*' No wonder that the early Christians were thought 
to practise in substance the rite of sun-woi'ship which they 
practised in form. Thus Tertullian writes : " Others indeed 
with greater truth and verisimilitude believe the sun to be our 

God the suspicion arising from it^ being known that we 

pray toward the region of the east.'* Though some of the most 
ancient and honoured churches of C*hristendom stand to show 
that orientation was no original law of ecclesiastical archit<ic- 
ture, yet it became dominant in early centuries. That the 
author of the ' Apostolical Constitutions ' should be able to give 
directions for building churches toward the east (o oIkos l(rTa> 
Ivifiiyx^!?, icar* avaroKas rcrpa/ix/xcz'os), just im Vitruvius hail laid 
down the rule as to the temples of the gods, is only a part of 
that assimilation of the church to the temple which took effect 
HO largely in the scheme of worship. 01 all Christian ceremony, 
however, it was in the rite of baptism that orientation took its 
fullest and most picturesque fonn. The c.'iteeiiumi'n wiis placed 
with face toward the west, and then commanded to renounce 
Satan with gestures of abhorrence, stretching out his hands 
against him, or smiting them together, and blowing or spitting 
against him thrice. Cyril of Jerusalem, in his *Mystagogic 
Catechism,* thus depicts the scene : " Ye first came into the 
ante-room of the baptistery, and standing towanl the west (rpos 
rat bwriuLs) ye Were commanded to put away Satan, stretching 

out your hands as though lie were present And why did 

ye stand toward the west? It was needful, for sunset is the 
type of darkness, and he is darkness and Ik'is his strength in 
darkness; therefore symbolically looking toward the west ye 
renounce that dark and gloomy ruler.** Then turning round to 

the east, the catechumen took up Iiis allegiance to his new 

c ti 2 
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maici!r. CbnsiL Hie ceremoDy and its significance are clearly 
%c tuna bj Jarvme; thus : " In the mjrsteries [meaning baptism] 
^re rrrsc renoance him irho is in the west, and dies to us with 
our sins : and so, taming to the east, we make a covenant with 
die Sun of righteousness, promising to be his servants." ^ This 
perfect double rite of east and west, retained in the baptiBmal 
ceremony of the Greek Church, may be seen in Russia to this 
day. The orientation of churches and the practice of turning 
to the east as an act of worship, are common to both Greek and 
Latin ritual. In our own country they declined from the Re- 
formation, till at the beginning of the present century they 
seemed £Edling out of use; since then, however, they have 
been restored to a certain prominence by the revived .medi«- 
valism of our own day. To the student of history, it is a 
striking example of the connexion of thought and rite through 
the religions of the lower and higher culture, to see surviving 
in our midst, with meaning dwindled into symbolism, this 
ancient solar rite. The influence of the divine Sun upon his 
rude and ancient woi'shippers still subsists before our eyes as a 
mechanical force, acting diamagnetically to adjust the axis of 
the church and turn the body of the worshipper. 

The last group of rites whose course through religious history 
is to be outlined here, takes in the varied dramatic acts of cere- 
monial purification or Lustration. With all the obscurity and 
intricacy due to age-long modification, the primitive thought 
which underlies these ceremonies is still open to view. It is 
the transition from practical to symbolic cleansing, from removal 
of bodily impurity to deliverance from invisible, spiritual, and 
at last moral evil Our language follows this ideal movement 
to its utmost stretch, where such words as cleansing and puri- 
fication have passed from their first material meaning, to aignify 
removal of ceremonial contamination, legal guilt, and moral sin. 
What we thu§ express in metaphor, the men of the lower 

> Augustin. de Serm. Dom. in Monte, iL 5. TertnUian. Contim Valentin. 
iu. ; Apolog. xvi Constitationes Apostoliee, iL 57. CyriL Cnteeh. Jfjst 
i 2. Hieronym. in Amos. vi. 14 ; Bingham, « Antiquitiea of Chr. Chnxvh,* 
book viii. ch. 8. book xi. eh. 7, book xiii oh. a J. M. Neale, ' Eastern OniiclL* 
Vnit i. i», 9M ; Romanofl; * Onco-Roatiaa Clinrtli,* pw 67. 
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coltare began early to act in ceremony, purifying persons and 
objects by various prescribed rites, especially by dipping them in 
and sprinkling them with water, or fumigating them with and 
passing them through fire. It is the plainest proof of the 
original practicality of proceedings now passed into formalism, to 
point out how far the ceremonial lustrations still keep their con- 
nexion with times of life when real purification is necessary, 
bow fiir they still consist in formal cleansing of the new-boni 
child and the mother, of the mauslayer who has shed blood, or 
the mourner who has touched a corpse. lu studying the distri- 
bution of the forms of lustration among the races of the world, 
while allowing for the large effect of their transmission from 
religion to religion, and from nation to nation, we may judge 
that their diversity of detail and purpose scarcely favoui's a 
theory of their being all historically derived from one or even 
several special religions of the ancient world. They seem more 
largely to exemplify independent working out, in different 
directions, of an idea common to mankind at large. This view 
may be justified by surveying lustration through a scries of 
typical instances, which show its appearance and character in 
savage and barbaric culture, as being an act belonging to cer- 
tain well-marked events of human life. 

The purification of the new-born child appears among the 
lower races in various forms, but perhaps in some particular 
instances borrowed from the higher. It should be noticed that 
though the naming of the child is often associated with its 
ceremonial cleansing, there is no real connexion between the 
two rites, beyond their coming due at the same early time of 
life. To those who look for the matter-of-fact origin of such 
ceremonies, one of the most suggestive of the accounts available 
is a simple mention of the two necessary acts of washing and 
name-giving, as d«>ne together in mere practical purpose, but 
not as yet passed into formal ceremony — the Kiclitak Lslandei*s, 
it is remarked, at birth wash the child, and give it a nanie.^ 
Among the Yumanas of Brazil, as soon as the child can sit up, it 
is sprinkled with a decoction of certain herbs, and receives a name 

» BiUin-«, 'N. Riuaio,' p. 175. 
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^hich has belonged to an ancestor.* Among some Jakun tribes 
of the Malay Peninsula, as soon as the child is bom it is carried 
to the nearest stream and washed ; it is then brought back to 
the house, the fire is kindled, and fragrant wood thrown on, 
over which it is passed several timea' The New Zealanders' 
infant baptism is no new practice, and is considered by them an 
old traditional rite, but nothing very similar is observed aniong 
other branches of the Polynesian race. Whether independently 
invented or not, it was thoroughly worked into the native reli- 
gious scheme. The baptism was performed on the eighth day 
or earlier, at the side of a stream or elsewhere, by a native 
priest who sprinkled water on the child with a branch or twig ; 
sometimes the child was immersed. With this lustration it 
received its name, the priest repeating a list of ancestral names 
till the child chose one for itself by sneezing at it. The cere- 
mony is of the nature of a dedication, and was accompanied by 
rhythmical formulas of exhortation. The future warrior was 
bidden to flame with anger, to leap nimbly and ward off the 
spears, to be angry and bold and industrious, to work before the 
dew is off the ground ; the future housewife was bidden to get 
food and go for firewood and weave garments with panting of 
breath. In after years, a second sacred sprinkling was per- 
formed to admit a lad into the rank of warriors. It has to be 
noticed with refei'ence to the reason of this ceremonial washing, 
that a new-bom child is in the highest degree tapu, and may 
only be touched by a few special persons till the restriction is 
removed.^ In Madagascar, a fire is kept up in the room for 
several days, then the child in its best clothes is in due form 
carried out of the house and back to its mother, both times 
being carefully lifted over the fire, which is made near the 
door.^ In Africa, some of the most notioeable ceremonies of 
the class are these. The people of Sarac wash the child three 

« 

* Martins, '£thnog. Araer.' voL i. p. 485. 

' * Joum. Ind. Archip.* vol. iL p. 204. 

> Taylor, ' New Zealand,* p. 184 ; Yate, p. 82 ; Polack, voL i. p. 61 ; A. & 
Thomson, vol. I p. 118 ; Klemm, *Cnltur-Ge8ch.' voL iv. p. 804. Seefldiimn, 
• Wanderaagen der Neuseeliinder,* pp. 58, 183 ; ShorUand, p. 145. 

< Ellis, 'Madagascar,' voL i. p. 152. 
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days afker birth with holy wator.^ When a Mandingo child was 
about a week old its hair was cut, and the priest, invoking 
blessings, took it in his arms, whispered in its car, spat thrice 
in its &ce, and pronounced its name aloud before the assembled 
oompany.' In Guinea, when a child is bom, the event is pub- 
licly proclaimed, the new-bom babe is brought into the streets, 
and the headman of the town or family sprinkles it with water 
from a basin, giving it a name and invoking blessiugs of health 
and wealth upon it ; other friends follow the example, till the 
child is thoroughly drenched.* In these various examples of lus- 
tration of infants, the purifications by fire have the most im- 
portance ethnologically, not because this proceeding is more 
natural to the savage mind than that of bathing or sprinkling 
with water, but because this latter ceremony may have been 
imitated from Christian baptism. Thus, while there is nothing 
to prevent our supposing some rites of savage baptism to be of 
native origin, it seems unsafe to assert this in any individual 



The purification of women at childbirth, etc.» is ceremonially 
practised by the lower races under circumstances which do not 
suggest adoption from more civilized nations. The seclusion 
and lustration among North American Indian tribes have been 
compared with those of the Leviticiil law, but the rcscTnlilanco 
is not remarkably close, and belongs rather to a stage of civili- 
sation than to the ordinance of a particular nation. It is a good 
case of independent development in such customs, that the rite 
of putting out the fires and kindling '' new fire " on the wo- 
man's return is common to the Iroquois and Sioux in North 
America,^ and the Basntos in South Africa. These latter have 
a well-marked rite of lustration by sprinkling, performed on 
girls at womanhood.^ The Hottentots considered mother and 

" Mimzinfier, M)8t-Afrika,' p. 387. 

» Ihivk, •Travclts'ch. vi. 

> J. L. IVilHon, ' WcsUrii Africa,* p. 399. Soc alrtu Uastian, ' MonRck,* vol. il 
p. 279 (WatjiO ; SVntliropolo^^cal Iteview/ Nov. 18G4, p. 243 <MpongiK-tf) ; Barker* 
Webb and Ikrthelot, vol. ii. p. 163 (Tcnorifo). 

* Schoolcraft, *Iiiflian TribcH,' part i. p. 261 ; part iii.p. 243, &r. Charlevoix, 
• NouveUe France,* vol. v. p. 425. Wilson In * Tr. Kth. Soo.' vol iv. p. 294. 

* Caaalis, ' Hanutoii,* p. 267. 
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child unclean till they had been washed and smeared after the 
uncleanly native Cashion.^ Lustrations with water were usual in 
West Africa.^ Tatar tribes in Mongolia used bathing, while in 
Siberia the custom of leaping over a fire answered the purpose 
of purification.' The Mantras of the Malay Peninsula have 
made the bathing of the mother after childbirth into a ceremo- 
nial ordinance.^ It is so among the indigenes of India> where 
both in northern and southern districts the naming of the child 
comes into connexion with the purification of the mother, both 
ceremonies being performed on the same day.^ Without ex- 
tending further this list of instances, it is sufficiently plain that 
we have before us the record of a practical custom becoming 
consecrated by traditional habit, and making its way into the 
range of religious ceremony. 

Much the same may be said of the purification of savage and 
barbaric races on occasion of contamination by bloodshed or 
funeral. In North America, the Dacotas use the vapour-bath 
not only as a remedy, but also for the removal of ceremonial 
unclean ncss, such as is caused by killing a person, or touching 
a dead body.^ So among the Navajos, the man who has been 
deputed to carry a dead body to burial, holds himself unclean 
until he has thoroughly washed himself in water prepared for 
the purpose by certain ceremonies.^ In Madagascar, no one 
who has attended a funeral may enter the palace courtyard till 
he has bathed, and in all cases there must be an ablution of the 
mourner's garments on returning firom the grave.* Among the 
Basutos of South Africa, warriors returning from battle must 
rid themselves of the blood they have shed, or the shades of 
their victims would pursue them and disturb their sleepi 
Therefore they go in procession in full armour to the nearest 
stream to wash, and their weapons are washed also. It is usual 

* Kolben, vol i. pp. 273. 288. ' 

« Bosman, in * Pinkerton/ voL xri. pp. 428, 627 ; Mwners, vol iL pp. 107, 4SS. 
« FklUs, «Mongoli8cheyolkenclimfteD,*ToL i. p. 106, etc. 

* Boarien in 'Tr. Eth. Soc.' voL iii. p. SI. 

* Dalton in *Tr. Eth. Soc* toL tl p. 22 ; Shortt, ibid. voL uL p. S7ff. 

* Sdioolcnift, 'Indian Tribea,' pvt L pu 265. 
r nrinton, 'Mythaof New Worid,' p. 127. 

* Ellia, 'Mad^ucar,' toL L p. 241 ; aea 407, 419. 
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in this oeremony for a sorcerer higher up the stream to put in 
some magical iDgredient, such as he also uses in the prepara- 
tion of the holy water which is sprinkled over the people with 
a beast's tail at the frequent public purifications. These Basutos, 
moreover, use fumigation with burning wood to purify growing 
com, and cattle taken from the enemy. Fire serves for purifi- 
cation in cases too trifling to require sacrifice ; thus when a 
mother sees her child walk over a grave, she hastens to call 
it, makes it stand before her, and lights a small fire at its feet.^ 
The Zulus, whose horror of a dead body will induce them to 
east out and leave in the woods their sick people, at least 
■tiangers, purify themselves by an ablution after a funeral. It 
is to be noticed that these ceremonial practices have come to 
mean something distinct from mere cleanliness. Kaflrs who 
will purify themselves from ceremonial uncleanness by washing, 
ace not in the habit of washing themselves or their vessels for 
ordinary purposes, and the dogs and the cockroaches divide 
between them the duty of cleaning out the milk-baskets.^ 
MediflBval Tatar tribes, some of whom had conscientious scruples 
against bathing, have found passing through fire or between 
two fires a sufficient purification, and the household stuff of the 
dead was lustrated in this latter way.'^ 

In the oi^nized nations of the semi-civilized and civi- 
lised world, where religion shapes itself into elaborate and 
systematic schemes, the practices of lustmtiun familiar to the 
lower culture now become part of stringent ceremonial systems. 
It seems to be at this .stage of their existence that they often 
take up in addition to their earlier ceremonial significance an 
ethical meaning, absent or all but absent from them at their 
first appearance above the religious horizon. This will be mado 
evident by glancing over the ordinances of lustration in the 
great national religions of history. It will Ixj w(41 to notice 
first the usages of two semi-civilized nations of America, which 

■ CasaliM, ' ISmuIuh,' p. 259. 

* Grout, * Zulu- land,' p. 147 ; lUckhoiuic, ' Mauri tiUH und iS. Afri<*a,* pp. 213, 
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though they have scarcely produced practical effect on civili- 
zation at large, give valuable illustration of a transition period 
in culture, leaving apart the obscure question of their special 
civilization having been influenced in early or late times from 
the Old World. 

In the religion of Peru, lustration is well-marked and cha- 
racteristic. On the day of birth, the water in which the child 
had been washed was poured into a hole in the ground, dianns 
being repeated by a wizard or priest ; an excellent instance of 
the ceremonial washing away of evil influences. The naming 
of the child i^-as also more or less generally accompanied with 
ceremonial washing, as in districts where at two years old it 
was weaned, baptized, had its hair ceremonially cut with a 
stone knife, and received its child-name; Pemvian Indians 
still cut off a lock of the child's hair at its baptism. MoreoTer, 
the significance of lustration as removing guilt is plainly ie» 
c«>rdeil in ancient Peru ; after confession of guilty an Jnca 
l>athed in a neighlx>uring river and repeated this fonnula, " O 
thou River, receive the sins I have this dav confessed unto the 
Sun. carrv them down to the soa« and let them never more 
appear.** ^ In old Mexict\ the first act of ceremonial lostiation 
took place at binh. The nurse washed the infant in the name 
of the wator-.cv>ddess, to remove the impurity of its birth, to 
oloanso its hean and give it a good and perfect life ; then hlow- 
iug on water in her right hand she washed it again, waming it 
of tor:hvvmir.c trials and miseries and labourss and pnjiiqf the 
iuvisille Deity to descend upon the water, to cleanse the child 
fiv^iii siu and fjulne^^ and to deliver it fh>m misfortune. Hie 
^vvndaot took p^ace »^>me four days later, imless the astrologen 
{.v^jv'ned ::. A: a te:nive gathering, amid fires kefii eUghl 
tivcu the r.rs; otrtniony. the nurse undness^ the child sent bj 
the 4^v:s iu:o this sad and doleful world, bade it leoeife the 
li:V>^v:r.c water, aad w;ftsbed it« driving out evil oom eedi iinib 
Ar..i ;5;r.r.5: t>> th^'^ vkities ap{vvlnted prayers for viitiie and 
Mx'^r.C It tnbs th<n :^ the tov insstumenu of war or cnft 
or hv<;;$^'>xv.: ';aS:s:r v^'^v p^ac^\i in the KVs or girf a hand (a 
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eustom sinf^larly corresponding with one usual in Cliina), and the 
other children, instructed by their parents, gave the new-comer 
its child-name, here again to be replaced by another at man- 
hood or womanhood. There is nothing unlikely in the state- 
ment that the child was also passed four times through the 
fire, but the authority this is given on is not sufficient. The reli- 
poas character of ablution is well shown in Mexico by its form- 
ing part of the daily sei-vice of the priests. Aztec life ended as 
it had begun, with ceremonial lustration ; it wtis one of the 
faneral ceremonies to sprinkle the head of the coi-psc with the 
Instral water of this life.^ 

Among the nations of East Asia, tind across the more civi- 
lised Turanian districts of Central Asia, ceremonial lustration 
comes frequently into notice ; but it would often bring in diffi- 
cult points of ethnography to attempt a general judgment how 
fiur these may be native locid rites, or ceremonies adopted from 
fereigQ religious systems. As examples may be mentioned in 
Japan the sprinkling and naming of the child at a month old, 
and other lustrations connected with worship ; ^ in China the 
religious ceremony at the first washing of the three days* 
old infant, the lifting of the bride over burning coals, the 
sprinkling of holy-water over sacrifices and rooms and on the 
mourners after a funeral ; ^ in Birma the purification of the 
mother by fire, and the annual sprinkling-festival.* Within the 
lange of Buddhism in its Laniaist form, we find such instances 
as the Tibetan and Mongol lustration of tlie cliiUl a few days 
after birth, the lama blessing the water and inmiersing the 
child thrice, and giving its name ; the Buraet consecration by 
threefold washing ; the Tibetan ceremony wliere the mourners 
Tetuming from the funeral stund before the firo, wash their 
hands with warm water over the hot coals, and fumigate them- 

* UiiignD, *Nueva Espoflii,' lib. vi. ; Ton|Uciiiadii, ' Moiiari|ui:i Indiana,* lib. 
siiL ; C'lavigero, vol. iL ]>i). 3U, 86, etc. ; Humboldt, * \wh tlea Curdill5nH,' 
Moidoca Cod. ; J. G. Mulli^r, p. 652. 

* Siebold, 'Nippon,' v. p. 22 ; Kcinpfur, * Japan,* ch. ziii. in Pinkerton, vol. 

s Doolittle, 'Oiincan,' vol. i. p. 120, vol ii. p. 373. Davis, vtd. i. p. 269. 

* Butiao, 'Ocatl. Aaicn,' vol. ii. p. 217 ; Meincn, vol. ii. ji. 106 ; SyuiP.s in 
Pinkerton, voL U. p. 435. 
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selves thrice with proper formulaa^ With this infant baptism 
ol* Tibetans and Mongols may be compared the rite of their 
ethnological kinsfolk in Europe. The Lapps in their semi- 
Christianized state had a private form of baptism, in which a 
new name was given with a threefold sprinkling and washing 
with warm water where mystic alder-twigs were put; this 
ceremony they called by the name of '^ laugo " or bathing, a 
word not of Lapp but Scandinavian origin ; it might be re- 
peatedly performed, and was considered a thoroughly native 
Lapp proceeding, utterly distinct from the Christian baptism to' 
which the Lapps also conformed.^ It is, however, the easiest 
ethnographic explanation of these two baptismal ceremonies in 
Central Asia and Northern Europe, to suppose imitation of 
Christianity either entirely bringing in a new rite, or adapting 
a previous native one. 

Other Asiatic districts show lustration in more compact and 
characteristic religious developments. The Brahman leads a 
life marked by recurring ceremonial purification, from the time 
when his first appearance in the world brings uncleanness on 
the household, requiring ablution and clean garments to remove 
it, and thenceforth through the years from youth to old age, 
where bathing is a main part of the long minute ceremonial of 
daily worship, and further washings and aspersions enter into 
more solemn religious acts, till at last the day comes when his 
kinsfolk, on their way home from his funeral, cleanse themselves 
by a final bath from their contamination by his remaina For 
the means of some of his multifarious lustrations the Hindu 
has recourse to the sacred cow, but his more frequent medium of 
i*emoving uncleanness of body and soul is water, the divine 
waters to which he prays, '' Take away, O Waters, whatsoever 
is wicked in me, what I have done by violence or curse, and 
untruth ! " ^ The Parsi religion prescribes a system of lustra- 
tions which well shows its common origin with that of Hinduism 

^ KUppcD, * Religion des Buddlia,' vol. iL p. 320 ; Bastian, ' F^jrdiokgM; 
pp. 151, 211, «ll6iiflcb,' vol. ii. p. 499. 

- LeemB, ' Lapland,* in Pinkerton, vol. L p. 4SS ; Klemm, ' Coltiu>Oeich/ 
vol . Hi. f • 77. 

* Ward, 'Hindoo*,* vol ii. pp. 96, S46, 887 ; Colobrooke, 'SMja,* vol iL 
Wuttke, ' Gesch. des HeidMithoma,* vol iL p. 878. * Big- Veda,' L 2S, S2. 
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by its similar use of cow's urine and of ^vatcr. Bathing or 
sprinkling with water, or applications of " nirang " washed off 
with water, form part of the daily religious rites, as well as of 
ndi spocial ceremonies as the naming of the new-born child, 
ihe putting on of the sacred cord, the purification of the mother 
after childbirth, the purification of him who hcos touched a 
cmpae, when the unclean demon, driven by sprinkling of the good 
water from the top of the head and from limb to limb, comes 
fiirth at the left toe and departs like a fly to the evil region of 
ihe north. It is, perhaps, the influence of this ancestral re- 
Ugum, even more than the actual laws of Islam, that makes 
the modem Persian so striking an example of the way in which 
eeiemony may override reality. It is rather in form than in 
fiict that his cleanliness is next to godliness. He cames the 
principle of removing legal uncleamiess by ablution so far, that 
a holy man will wash his eyes when they have been polluted by 
ihe flight of an infidel. He will carry about a water-pot with 
a long spout for his ablutions, yet he di?populates the land by 
his neglect of the simplest sanitary rules, and he may be seen 
by the side of the little tank where scores of people have been 
in before him, obliged to clear with his hand a space in the foul 
flcum on the water, before he plunges in to obtain ceremonial 
parity.^ 

Over against the Aryan rites of lustration in the rdigiuns of 
Asia, may be set the well-known types in the religions of classic 
Europe. At the Greek amphidromia, when the chiM was about 
a week old, the women who had assisted at the birth washed 
their hands, and afterwards the cliihl was carried round the fire 
by the nurse, and received its name ; the Roman child received 
its praenomen with a lustration at about the .same age, an<l the 
custom is recorded of the nurse touching its lips and furc>head 
with spittle. To wash before an Jict of worshij) was a ceremony 
handed down by Greek and Roman ritual through tlie classic 
ages ; KaOapals hi Ipoaois, a<f)vbpavatx€i'oi arcix^^c raovi — eo 
htvatum, ut sacrificem. The holy-water mingled with salt, the 

' AvcRta, Vcndidad, v.-xii. ; Lonl, in Pinkerton, vol. viii. ]». .^ro ; Xaoroji, 
* Pftraee Koligion ; * Folak, * ]*enieu,' vol. i. \\ 355, etc., vol. ii. ]•. 271. Mcinvi-s, 
vol. ii. p. 125. 
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bolj-water vessel at the temple entrance, the bnish to sprinkle 
the worshippers, all belong to classic antiquity. Romans, their 
flocks and herds and their fields, were purified from disease and 
other ill by lustrations which show perfectly the equivalent 
nature of water and fire as means of purification ; the passing 
of flocks and shepherds through fires, the sprinkling water with 
laurel branches, the fumigating with fragrant boughs and herbs 
and sulphur, formed part of the rustic rites of the Palili& 
Bloodshed demanded the lustral ceremony. Hektor fears to 
pour with unwashen hands the libation of dark wine, nor may 
he pray bespattered with gore to cloud-wrapped Zeus ; .£neas 
may not touch the household gods till cleansed from slaughter by 
the living stream. It was with far changed thought that Ovid 
wrote his famous reproof of his too easy countrymen, who 
fancied that water could indeed wash off the crime of blood : — 

'< Ah TiimiuTn fadles, qui tristia crimina csBdis 
Fluminea tolli jposae putetis aqua.*' 

Thus, too, the mourner must be cleansed by lustration from 
the contaminating jiresence of death. At the door of the 
Greek house of mourning was set the water-vessel, that thoM 
who had been within might sprinkle themselves and be clean ; 
while the mourners returning from a Roman funeral, aspersed 
with water and stepping over fire, were by this double process 
made pure.^ 

The ordinances of purification in the Levitical law relate 
especially to the removal of legal uncleanness connected with 
childbirth, death, and other pollutions. Washing was pre- 
scribed for such purposes, and also sprinkling with water of 
separation, water mingled with the ashes of the red heifer. 
Ablution formed part of the consecration of priests, and without 
it they might not serve at the altar nor enter the tabemade. 
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In the later ages of Jewish national history, perhaps through 
interamrae with nations whose lusti-ations entered more int4> 
the daily routine of life, ceremonial washings were niultiplieil. 
It aeems also that in this period must bo dated the ceremony 
which in after ages has held so gi*eat a place in the religion of 
the world, their rite of baptism of proselytes.^ The Moslem 
Itutrationfl are ablutions with water, or in default with dust or 
mid, performed partially before prayer, and totally on H[K'oial 
dqfs or to remove special unclcanness. They are strictly n^ligiouH 
ectfl^ belonging in principle to prevalent usage of Oriental ivligion; 
and their details, whether invented or adopted as they stand in 
Uam, are not carried down from Judaism or Christianity.^ The 
ntee of lustration which have held and hold their places within 
the pale of Christianity are in well-marked historical connexion 
with Jewish and Gentile ritual. Purification by fire has oidy 
a|ypeared as an actual ceremony among some little-knowu 
Christian sects, and in the European folk-lore custom of pjiHsing 
ddldren through or over fire, if indeed we can hv. sine that this 
rite IB lustral and not sacrificial.^ The usual medium of purifi- 
cation is water. Holy water is in full use through tho (iruok 
wd Roman churches. It blesses the worsliipper as ho enters 
the temple, it cures disease, it aveils Horeery from man and 
heast, it drives demons from the possessed, it stops the spirit- 
writer's pen, it drives the spirit-moved table it is sprinkled u[)on 
to dash itself frantically against the wall ; at least these are 
among the powers attributed to it, and some of the most striking 
of them have been lately vouched for by pa|>al s^mction. This 
Inatration with holy water .so exactly oontiTnies tluj ancient 
classic rite, that its apologists are apt to explain the correspon*!- 
ence by arguing that Satan stoU; it for his own wicked ends.^ 
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Catholic ritual follows ancient sacrificial usage in the priest's 
ceremonial washing of hands before mass. The priest's touching 
with his spittle the ears and nostrils of the infant or catechu* 
men, saying '' Ephphetha," is obviously connected with passages 
in the Gospels ; its adoption as a baptismal ceremony has been 
compared, perhaps justly, with the classical lustration by spittla^ 
Finally, it has but to be said that ceremonial purification as a 
Christian act centres in baptism by water, that symbol of initiar 
lion of the convert which history traces from the Jewish rite to 
that of John the Baptist, and thence to the Christian ordinance. 
Tlirough later ages adult baptism carries on the Jewish prece- 
dent of the admission of the prosel3rte, while infant baptism 
combines this with tho lustration of the new-born infieuit. 
Passing through a range of meaning such as separates the 
sacrament of the Roman centurion from the sacrament of the 
Roman caixiinal, becoming to some a solemn symbol ot 
new life and faith, to some an act in itself of supematunl 
efficacy, the rite of baptism has remained ahnost througli- 
out the Christian world the outward sign ol the Christian 
profession. 

In considering the pre$>ent group of religious ceremoniei^ 
their manifestations in the religions of the higher nations hMve 
lx>en but scantily outlined in comparison with their ludimeB* 
tary forms in the lower culture. Yet this reTeisal of the pro- 
portions due to practical importance in no way invalidaftes^ but 
rather aids, the ethnographic lessons to be drawn fay tracing 
their coun^e in hist 017. Through their varied phases (tf ranrival» 
modification, and succession, they have each in its own way 
Ivronght to view the threads of continuity whidi connect the 
faiths of tho lower with the faiths of the higher woild ; thej 
have shown how hardlv the civilized man can undentand the 
relipous riti*^ oven of his own land without knowla^o of the 
meaning, often the widely imlike meaning, which they bore to 
nun) of disiaiit a^os and countries, representatives of grades of 
cuhuiv far different from his. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CONCLUSION. 

Practical results of the study of Primitive Culture— Its bearing least upon Posi- 
tive Science, greatest upon Intellectual, Moral, Social, and Political Philo- 
sophy — Language— Mythology— Ethics and Law — Religion — Action of the 
Science of Culture, as a means of furthering progress and removing hindrance, 
affective in the course of Civilization. 

It now remains, in bringing to a close these investigations 
on the relation of primitive to modem civilization, to urge the 
practical import of the considerations raised in their course. 
Granted that archaeology, leading the student's mind back to 
I'emotest known conditions of human life, shows such life to 
have been of unequivocally savage type; granted that the 
rough-hewn flint hatchet, dug out from amidst the bones of 
mammoths in a drift gravel-bed to lie on an ethnologist's 
writing-table, is to him a very type of primitive culture, simple 
yet crafty, clumsy yet purposeful, low in artistic level yet fairly 
started on the ascent towai*d highest development — what then ? 
Of course the history and pre-history of man take their proper 
places in the general scheme of knowledge. Of coui-se the 
doctrine of the world-long evolution of civilization is one which 
philosophic minds will take up with eager interest, as a theme 
of abstract science. But beyond this, such research has its 
practical side, as a source of power destined to influence the 
course of modem ideas and actions. To establish a connexion 
between what uncultured ancient men thought and did, and 
what cultured modem men think and do, is not a matter of 
inapplicable theoretic knowledge, for it raises the issue, how 
far are modem opinion and conduct based on the strong ground 
of soundest modem knowledge, or how far only on such know- 
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ledge as was available in the earlier and ruder stages of culture 
where their types were shaped. It has to be maintained that 
the early history of man has its bearing, almost ignored as that 
bearing has been by those whom it ought most stringently to 
affect, on some of the deepest and most vital points of our in- 
tellectual, industrial, and social state. 

Even in advanced sciences, such as relate to measure and 
force and structure in the inorganic and organic world, it is at 
once a common and a serious error to adopt the principle of let- 
ting bygones be bygones. Were scientific systems the oracular 
revelations they sometimes all but pretend to be, it might be 
justifiable to take no note of the condition of mere opinion or 
fancy that preceded them. But the investigator who turns 
from his modern text-lx)oks to the antiquated dissertations of 
the great thinkere of the past, gains from the history of his own 
craft a truer view of the relation of theory to fact, learns from 
the course of growth in each current hypothesis to appreciate 
its raison d'etre and full significance, and even finds that a 
return to older starting-points may enable him to find new 
paths, where the modern track seems stopped by impassable 
barriers. It is true that iiidimentary conditions of arts and 
sciences are often rather curious than practically instructive, 
especially because the modem practitioner has kept up, as mei*c 
elementary processes, the results of the ancient or savage man s 
most strenuous efforts. Perhaps our toolmakers may not gain 
more than a few suggestive hints from a museum of savage im- 
plements, our physicians may only be interested in savage 
recipes so far as they involve the use of local drugs, our mathe- 
maticians may leave to the infant-school the highest flights of 
savage arithmetic, our astronomers may only find in the star- 
craft of the lower races an uninstnictive combination of myth 
and commonplace. But there are departments of knowledge, 
of not less consequence than mechanics and medicine, arith- 
metic and astronomy, in which the study of the lowest stages^ 
as influencing the practical acceptance of the higher, cannot be 
thus carelessly set aside. 

If we survey the state of educated opinion, not within, the 
limits of some special school, but in the civilized world at lazg^ 
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on such subjects especially as relate to Man, his intellectual 
a.nd moral nature, bis place and function among his fellow men 
and in the universe at large, we see existing side by side, as if 
of equal right, opinions most diverse in real authority. Some, 
vouched for by direct and positive evidence, hold their ground 
as solid tniths. Others, though founded on crudest theories of 
the lower culture, have been so modified under the influence of 
advancing knowledge, as to afiford a satisfactory framework for 
recognized facts ; and positive science, mindful of the origin of 
its own philosophic schemes, must admit the validity of such a 
title. Others, lastly, are opinions belonging properly to lower 
intellectual levels, which have held their place into the higher 
by mere force of ancestml tradition ; these are survivals. Now 
it is the practical office of ethnography to make known to all 
whom it may concern the tenure of opinions in the public mind, 
to show what is received on its own direct evidence, what is 
ruder ancient doctrine re-shaped to answer modem ends, and 
what is but time-honoured superstition in the garb of modern 
knowledge. 

Topic after topic shows at a glimpse the way in which ethno- 
graphy bears on modem intellectual conditions. Language, 
appearing as an art in full vigour among rude tribes, already 
displays the adaptation of childlike devices in self-expressive 
sound and pictorial metaphor, to utter thoughts as complex and 
abstruse as savage minds demand speech for. When we con- 
sider how far the development of knowledge depends on full and 
oxact means of expressing thought, is it not a pregnant conside- 
ration that the language of civilized men is but the language of 
savages, more or less improved in structure, a good deal extended 
in vocabulary, made more precise in the dictionary definition of 
words ? The development of language between its savage and 
cultured stages has been made in its details, scarcely in its prin- 
•ciple. It is not too much to say that half the vast defect of 
language as a method of utterance, and half the vast defect of 
thought as determined by the influence of language, are due to 
the fact that speech is a scheme worked out by the rough and 
ready application of material metaphor and imperfect analogy, in 
ways fitting rather the barbaric education of those who formed 
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it, than our own. Language is one of those intellectual depart- 
ments in which we have gone too little beyond the savage stage, 
but are still as it were hacking with stone celts and twirling 
laborious friction-fire. Metaphysical speculation, again, has been 
one of the potent influences on human conduct, and although 
its rise, and one may almost say also its decline and &11, belong 
to comparatively civilized ages, yet its connexion with lower 
stages of intellectual history may to some extent be disooned. 
For example, attention may be recalled to a special point brought 
forward in this work, that one of the greatest of metaphysical 
doctrines is a transfer to the field of |diilo60|diy from the field 
of religion, made when philosophers familiar with the conception 
of object-phantoQis used this to provide a doctrine of thoogfat, 
thus giving rise to the theory of ideas. Far more fuBtjr and 
distinctly, the study of the savage and barbaric intellect 
opens to us the stady of Mythology. The evidence here 
brought together as to the relation of the savage to the 
cultured mind in the matter of mvthoLxn*' has, I think, at anv 
rate demonstrated thisw With a consistency of action so general 
as to amount to mental law, it is proved that among the lower 
races all over the world the operation of outward events on the 
inward mind leads not only to statement of &ct, but to forma- 
tion of myth. It gives no unimportant clues to the student of 
mental history, to see by what regular processes mytlis are 
generated^ and how, growing by wear and increasing in raliie 
at S4LXx>ndhand, they pass into pseudo^historic legend. Poetry 
is fiiLl of myth, and he who will understand it analytically will 
do well to study it ethnographically. In so far as myth, seriously 
or sportively meant, is the subject of poetry, and in so fiur as it 
is couched in language whose characteristic is that wild and 
rambling metaphor which represents the habitual expreasi<»i q£ 
savage thought, the mental condition of the lower races is the 
key to poetry — nor is it a anall portion of the poedc realm 
which these definitions cover. Histoiy, again, is an agent 
powerful and becoming more powerful, in shaping men's minds, 
and through their minds their actions in the worid ; now one of 
the most pfominent taolts of kistoriaiis is that, through want of 
familiarity with the principles of mythHleTclo|iinail» thej cannot 
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apply systematically to ancient legend the appropriate tests for 
separating chronicle from myth, but with few exceptions are 
apt to treat the mingled mass of tradition pailly with undlscii- 
minating credulity and partly with undiscriminating scepticism. 
Even more injurious is the efifect of such want of testing on 
that part of traditional or documentary record which, among 
any section of mankind, stands as sacred history. It is not 
merely that in turning to the index of some book on savage 
tribes, one comes on such a suggestive heading as this, " Re- 
ligion — see Mythology." It is that within the upper half of the 
scale of civilization, among the great historic religions of the 
world, we all know that between religion and religion, and even 
to no small extent between sect and sect, the narratives which 
to one side are sacred history, may seem to the other mythic 
legend. Among the reasons which retard the progress of 
religious history in the modem world, one of the most conspi- 
cuous is this, that so many of its approved historians demand from 
the study of mythology always weapons to destroy their adver- 
saries' stmctures, but never tools to clear and trim their own. 
It is an indispensable qualification of the true historian that he 
shall be able to look dispassionately on myth as a natural and 
regular product of the human mind, acting on appropriate facts 
in a manner suited to the intellectual state of the people pro- 
ducing it, and that he shall treat it as an accretion to be 
deducted from professed history, whenever it is recognized by 
the tests of being decidedly against evidence as fact, and at the 
same time clearly explicable as myth. It is from the ethno- 
graphic study of savage and barbaric races that the knowledge 
of the general laws of myth -development, required for the carry- 
ing out of this critical process, may be best, or must necessarily 
be gained. 

The two vast united provinces of Morals and Law have been 
as yet too imperfectly treated on a general ethnographic 
scheme, to warrant distinct statement of results. Yet thus 
much may be confidently said, that where the ground has been 
even superficially explored, every glimpse reveals treasures of 
knowledge. It is already evident that enquirers who sys- 
tematically trace each department of moral and legal insti- 
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tutions from the savage through the barbaric and into the 
civilized condition of mankind, thereby introduce into the scien- 
tific investigations of these subjects an indispensable element 
which merely theoretical writers are apt unscrupulously to 
dispense with. The law or maxim which a people at some 
particular stage of its history might have made fresh, according 
to the information and circumstance of the period, is one thing. 
The law or maxim which did in fact become current among^ 
them by inheritance from an earlier stage, only more or less 
modified to make it compatible with the new conditions, is 
another and far diflferent thing. Ethnography is required to 
bridge over the gap between the two, a very chasm where the 
arguments of moralists and legists are continually falling in, to 
crawl out maimed and helpless. Within modem grades of civili- 
zation this historical method is now becoming more and more 
accepted. It will not be denied that English law has acquired, 
by modified inheritance from past ages, a theory of primogeni- 
ture and a theory of real estate which are so far from being pro- 
ducts of our own times that we must go back to the middle ages 
for anything like a satisfactory explanation of them ; and as for 
more absolute survival, did not Jewish disabilities stand practi- 
cally, and the wager of battle nominally, in our law of not many 
years back ? But the point to be pressed here is, that the deve- 
lopment and survival of law arc processes that did not first 
come into action within the range of written codes of compa- 
ratively cultured nations. Admitted that civilized law requires 
its key from barbaric law ; it must be borne in mind that the 
barbarian lawgiver too was guided in judgment not so much 
by first principles, as by a reverent and often stupidly reverent 
adherence to the tradition of earlier agea 

Nor can these principles be set aside in the scientific study of 
moral sentiment and usage. When the ethical systems of man- 
kind, from the lowest savagery upward, have been analyzed and 
arranged in their stages of evolution, then ethical science, no 
longer vitiated by too exclusive application to particular phases 
of morality taken unreasonably as representing morality in 
general, will put its methods to fair trial on the long and 
intricate world-history of right and wrong. 
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In concluding a work of which full half is occupied by 
evidence bearing on the philosophy of religion, it may well be 
asked, how does all this array of facts stand toward the 
theologian's special province ? That the world sorely needs 
new evidence and method in theology, the state of religion in 
our own land bears witness. Take English Protestantism as a 
central district of opinion, draw an ideal line through its centre^ 
and English thought is seen to be divided as by a polarizing 
force extending to the utmost limits of repulsion. On one side of 
the dividing line stand such as keep firm hold on the results 
of the 16th century reformation, or seek yet more original 
canons from the first Christian ages ; on the other side stand 
those who, refusing to be bound by the doctrinal judgments of 
past centuries, but introducing modem science and modem 
criticism as nev/ factors in theological opinion, are eagerly 
pressing toward a new reformation. Outside these narrower 
limits, extremer partisans occupy more distant ground on either 
side. On the one hand the Anglican blends gradually into the 
Roman scheme, a system so interesting to the ethnologist for its 
maintenance of rites more naturally belonging to barbaric 
culture ; a system so hateful to the man of science for its sup- 
pression of knowledge, and for that usurpation of intellectual 
authority by a sacerdotal caste which has at last reached its 
climax, now that an aged bishop can judge, by infallible in- 
spiration, the results of researches whose evidence and methods 
are alike beyond his knowledge and his mental grasp. On the 
other hand, intellect, here trampled under foot of dogma, takes 
full revenge elsewhere, even within the domain of religion, in 
those theological districts where reason takes more and more 
the command over hereditary belief, like a mayor of the palace 
superseding a nominal king. In yet farther ranges of opinion, 
religious authority is simply deposed and banished, and the 
throne of absolute reason is set up without a rival even in name ; 
in secularism the feeling and imagination which in the religious 
world are bound to theological belief, have to attach themselves 
to a positive natural philosophy, and to a positive morality 
which shall of its own force control the acts of men. Such, 
then, is the boundless divei'gence of opinion among educated 
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citizens of an enlightened country, in an age scarcely approached 
by any former age in the possession of actual knowledge and 
the strenuous pursuit of tnith as the guiding principle of life. 
Of the causes which have brought to pass so perplexed a con- 
dition of public thought, in so momentous a matter as theology, 
there is one, and that a weighty one, which demands mention 
here. It is the partial and one-sided application of the historical 
method of enquiiy into theological doctrines, and the utter 
neglect of the ethnographical method which carries back the 
historical into remoter and more primitive regions of thought. 
Looking at each doctrine by itself and for itself, as in the 
abstract true or untrue, theologians close their eyes to the 
instances which history is ever holding up before them, that 
one phase of a religious belief is the outcome of another, 
that in all times religion has included within its limits a 
system of philosophy, expressing its more or less transcen- 
dental conceptions in doctrines which form in any age their 
fittest representatives, but which doctrines are liable to modifi- 
cation in the general course of intellectual change, whether the 
ancient formulas still hold their authority with altered meaning, 
or are themselves reformed or replaced. Christendom furnishes 
evidence to establish this principle, if for example we will but 
candidly compare the educated opinion of Rome in the 5th with 
that of London in the 19th century, on such subjects as the 
nature and functions of soul, spirit, deity, and judge by the com- 
parison in what important respects the philosophy of religion has 
come to differ even among men who represent in different ages 
the same great principles of faith. The general study of the ethno- 
graphy of religion, through all its immensity of range, seems to 
countenance the theory of evolution in its highest and widest 
sense. In the treatment of some of its topics here, I have 
propounded special hypotheses as to the order in which various 
stages of doctrine and rite have succeeded one another in the 
liistory of religion. Yet how far these particular theories 
may hold good, seems even to myself a minor matter. The 
essential part of the ethnographic method in theology lies in 
admitting as relevant the compared evidence of religion in 
all stages of culture. The action of such evidence on theology 
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proper is in this wise, that a vast proportion of doctrines and 
rites known among mankind are not to be judged as direct pro- 
ducts of the particular religious systems which give them sanc- 
tion, for they are in fact more or less modified results adopted 
from previous systems. The theologian, as he comes to deal 
with each element of belief and worship, ought to ascertain its 
place in the general scheme of religion. Should the doctrine or 
rite in question appear to have been transmitted from an earlier 
to a later stage of religious thought, then it should be tested, 
like any other point of culture, as to its place in development 
The question has to be raised, to which of these three categories 
it belongs : — is it a product of the earlier theology, yet sound 
enough to maintain a rightful place in the later ; — ^is it derived 
from a cruder original, yet so modified as to become a proper 
representative of more advanced views ? — is it a survival from a 
lower stage of thought, imposing on the credit of the higher by 
virtue not of inherent truth but of ancestral belief? These are 
queries the very asking of which stalls trains of thought which 
candid minds should be encouraged to pursue, leading as they 
do toward the attainment of such measure of truth as the intel- 
lectual condition of our age fits us to assimilate. In tlie 
.scientific study of religion, which now shows signs of becoming 
for many a year an engrossing subject of the world's thought, 
the decision must not rest with a council in which the theo- 
logian, the metaphysician, the biologist, the physicist, exclu- 
sively take part. The historian and the ethnographer must be 
called upon to show the hereditary standing of each opinion 
and practice, and their ciuiuiry must go back as far as antiquity 
or savagery can show a vestige, for there seems no human thought 
so primitive as to have lost its l>earing on our own thought, nor 
so ancient as to have broken its connexion with our own life. 

It is our happiness to live in one of those eventful periods of 
intellectual and moral history, when the oft-closed gates of dis- 
covery and reform stand open at their widest. How long these 
good days may last, we cannot tell. It may be that the in- 
creasing power and range of the scientific method, with its 
stringency of argument and constant check of fact, may start 
the world on a more steady and continuous course of progress 
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than it has moved on heretofore. But if history is to repeat 
itself according to precedent, we must look forward to stiffer 
duller ages of traditionalists and commentators, when the great 
thinkers of our time will be appealed to as authorities by men 
who slavishly accept their tenets, yet cannot or dare not follow 
their methods through better evidence to higher ends. In 
cither case, it is for those among us whose minds are set on the 
advancement of civilization, to make the most of present 
opportunities, that even when in future years progress is arrested, 
it may be arrested at the higher level. To the promoters of 
what is sound and reformers of what is faulty in modem culture, 
ethnography has double help to give. To impress men's minds 
with a doctrine of development, will lead them in all honour 
to their ancestors to continue the progressive work of past 
ages, to continue it the more vigorously because light has 
increased in the world, and where barbaric hordes groped 
blindly, cultured men can often move onward with clear view. 
It is a harsher, and at times even painful, oflSce of ethnography 
to expose the remains of crude old culture which have passed 
into haimful superstition, and to mark these out for destruction. 
Yet this work, if less genial, is not less urgently needful for the 
good of mankind. Thus, active at once in aiding progress and 
in removing hindrance, the science of culture is essentially a 
reformer's science. 
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i. 333, 352. 

Angang, omen from meeting animal, 
i. 108. 

Angel, see Spirit ; of death, i. 267, ii. 
179, 301. 

An^elo, St , legend of, i. 268. 

Anima, animus, i. 391, 425. 

Animals : — omens from, i. 108 ; calls 
to and cries of, 161 ; imitative names 
from cries, etc., 186 ; treated a.s 
human, i. 422, ii. 209 ; souls of, 
i. 422 ; future life and funeral sacri- 
fice of, i. 423, ii. 69, etc. ; entry and 
transmigration of souls into and ])0S- 
sessiou by spirits, ii. 6, 139, 148, 
160, 210, 219, 343, etc. ; diseases 
transferred to, ii. 135 ; see spirits 
invisible to men, ii. 179. 

Animals, sacred, incarnations or rej»re- 
sentatives of deities, ii. 210 ; receive 
and consume sacrifices, 343. 

Animal-worship, i. 422, ii. 208, 343. 

Animism : — defined, i. 3S3 ; is the phi- 
losophy of religion, i. 385, ii. 322 ; 
is a primitive scientific system of 
man and nature Kised on the concep- 
tion uf the human soul, i. 387, 451, 
ii. 99, 168, 322 ; its stages of de- 
velopment, survival, and decline, i. 
451, ii. 105, 322. See Soul, Spirit, 
etc., etc. 

Anm-Mainyu, ii. 208. 

An tar, tuniulus of, ii. 26. 

Anthropomoridiic conceptions of .««pirit 
and deity, li. 101, 168, 224, 304. 

Antipodes, i. 354. 

Ape-men, i. 342 ; apes degenerate men, 
339 ; can but will not talk, 340. 

Apollo, ii. 267. 

A])o)ihis-scri>ent, ii. 219. 

Apoth»*osis, ii. IOC. 

Api>aritional soul, i. 387 ; its IikeneK.> 
to body, 406. 

ApiMiritions. i. 129, 897, 402, 431, ii. 
21, 171, 371, etc. 

Archetypal deities and ideas, ii. 220. 
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Arcs, ii. 2S0. 

Argos Panoptes, i. 289. 

Argyll, Duke of, on primaeval man, L 

54. 
Arithmetic, see Counting. 
Arriero, 1. 173. 
Arrows, magic, i. 312. 
Artemidorus, on dream-omens, L 111. 
Artemis, ii. 274. 
Aryan race : — no savage tribe among, 

i. 44 ; antiouity of culture, i. 49. 
Ascendant in norosco|»e, i. 117. 
Ashera, worship of, iL 152. 
Ashes strewn for spirit-footprints, i 

410, iL 179. 
Asmodeus, ii. 230. 
Association of ideas, foundation of 

magic, L 104. 
Astrology, i. 116, 264. 
Atahentsic. il 273, 280, 293. 
Atahocan, il 294, 807. 
Atavism, explained by transmigration, 

ii. 3. 
Atheist, use of word, i. 379. 
Augur)*, etc., i. 108. See ii. 164, 210. 
Augustine, St., i. ISO, 399, ii. 49, 387 ; 

on dreums, i. 398 ; on incubi, ii 1 73. 
Augustus, genius of, iL 184. 
Avatars, iL 217. 
Avenius, Lake, ii. 41. 
Ayenbite of Inwyt, L 411. 

Baal-Shemesh, iL 268. 

l^con. Lord, on allegory, L 250. 

Hietyls, animated stones, ii. 152. 

llakvL, burning wells of, iL 255. 

BiUdr, L 419. 

IJale, Bishop, i. 347 ; on witchcraft, i. 

12$. 
lUuids, clerical, L 16. 
Ikptism, ii. 399 ; orientation in, 887. 
Ikring-Gould, Rev. S., on werewolves, 

L 284. 
Bastian, ri\>f. Adoll, Mensch in der 

Geschichto, L vL ; iL 191, 202, 220, 

254- 
Baudet, etvmology of, i. 373. 
Beal, ii. 228, 870. 
IWar. Gre*t, i. 324. 
»W«>:-fabl*s L 344, 370. 
B«e*, telling, L 260. 
IWI ii. 266, 345. 84L>. 
IWrkeley, Bi<iho|\ on ideas^ L 451 ; oc 

forv-e and matter. iL l4f>. 
IWwitching bj obj<vt»* L 105. 
Bible and k<ry, oi\i<«l bv, L lid. 
BiUtcatioii, L 404. 
Bml i>f tbttnd«r, i. 827 ; btnl ranwrs 

»l^rit, il. 14§, 160. 



Blood :— related to soul, L 899 ; re- 
vives ghosts, iL 44 ; offered to 
deities, 346 ; substitute for life, 864. 

Blood-red stain, myths to account for, 
L 367. 

Bloodsuckers, iL 175. 

Blow-tube, L 60. 

Bo tree, ii. 198. 

Boards head, iL 870. 

Boats without iron, myth on, i. 888. 

Bochica, L 318. iL 268. 

Boehme, Jacob, on man's primitive 
knowledge, ii. 169. 

Bolotu, ii. 19, 67, 281. 

Boni Homines, L 69. 

Book of Dead, Egyptian, iL 11, 87. 

Boomerang, L 60. 

Boreas, L 826, iL 248. 

Bo^esman, etymology of word, L 844. 

Bow and arrow, i. 7, 14, 58, 65. 

Brahma, iL 820, 884. 

Brahmanism : — funeral rites^ L 420, 
etc. ; transmigration, ii. 8, 17, 88 ; 
manes-worship, 109 ; stooe-wonhipi, 
150 ; idolatry, 163 ; animal-wonhipi, 
216 ; snn-wonhip, 265 ; orientatioii, 
384 ; lustration, 896. 

Breath, its relation to will, L S89. 

Bride-lifting, game of^ L 65. 

Bridge, first croasing, i 96 ; of dead, i. 
447, iL 45, 84, 91, etc 

Brinton, Dr. D. O. , L 47, 826, iL 82, 
810 ; on dnalistic mytltt, iL 291. 

Britain, eponymic kings oi, L 362; 
voyage of souls to, iL 58. 

Brosses, C. de, on degencntioii and de- 
velopment, L 82 ; origin of langiiage, 
146 ; fetishism, iL 131 ; s|iecic»- 
deities, 223. 

Browne, Sir Thoa., on 
tain, L 888. 

Bmtns, evil genius ol^ iL 185. 

Brynhild, L 419. 

Bock, bock, game oC L 67. 

Buddha, transmigratioitt o( L S74v iL 
10. 

Buddhism :— cultnre-traditioiiy L 96 ; 
saints rise in air. L 135 ; tnaau* 
gntion, iL 10, 17, 89 ; nirvaBft, iL 
72 ; tree-worship, L 429, iL 196 ; 
serpent- worship, 218; 
mulas, 837. 

Buildings, victim immiired ia 
tion, L 94, etc. ; Bajthie 
of, L 856. 

Bull, Bishop, en g iitfaa iigah^ iL 
185. 

Bura Pennn, iL 297, 317, 334, 366. 

Burial, AoU wmmka tiB. iL fA; 
coffpoe laid CHt mad 
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Burning oats from straw, L 39. 

Barton, Cant. R. F., coutinuance- 
theory of future life, ii. 69 ; disease- 
spirits, 137. 

Barton, Anatomy of Melancholy, in- 
cubi, etc., ii. 174. 

Buschmann, Prof., on nature-sound, L 
202. 

Bntler, Bishop, on natural religion, ii. 
322. 

Cacodemon, ii. 126. 

Caesar, on Cferman deities, ii. 267. 

Cagots, L 104, 346. 

Calls to animals, i. 161. 

Calmet on spirits, ii 171, etc. 

Calumet, L 190. 

Candles against demons, ii. 177. 

Cant, myth on woni, i. 359. 

Cardinal numbers, i. 233. 

Cards, Playing, i 74, 114. 

Cassava, i. 57. 

Castr^n, ii 73, 142, 162, 222, 318. 

Caye-men, condition of, i. 53. 

Ceremonies, religious, ii. 328, etc. 

Ceres, ii. 278. 

Chances, ^mes of, their relation to 

arts of divination, i. 70. 
Chanticleer, i. 373. 
Charivari at eclipse, i. 296. 
Charms : -objects, i. 106, ii. 136 ; 

formulas, their relation to prayers, 

ii. 338. 
Charon, i. 443, ii. 87. 
Chesterfield, Lord, on customs, i 86 ; 

on omens, i. 107. 
Chic, myth on word, i. 358. 
Childbirth-goddess, ii. 276. 
Children, numerical series of names 

for, i. 231 ; receive ancestors* souls 

and names, ii. 4 ; socriiicc of, ii. 361, 

805. 
Children's language, i. 202. 
China, religion of: — funeral rites, i. 

419, 445 ; manes- worsliip, it 108 ; 

cultus of heaven and earth, 233, 

247, 319 ; divine hierarchy, 319 ; 

prayer, 385 ; sacrifices, 349, 367. 
Chinese culture-tradition, i. 35 ; re- 
mains in Borneo, i. 51. 
Chiromancy or palmistry, i. 113. 
Chirp or twitter of ghosts, etc., L 408. 
Christmas, origin of, ii. 270. 
Chronology, limits of ancient, i. 40. 
Cicero, on dreams, i 401 ; sun-gods, 

ii. 267. 
Civilization, see Culture. 
Civilized men adopt savage life, L 41. 
Civilization-myths, i. 35, 818. 
Clairvoyance, by objects, i. 105. 



Clashing rocks, mvth of, i. 314. 

Clicks, i 155, 174. 

Cocoa-nut, divination by, i. 73. 

Coin placed with dead, i. 443, 446. 

Columba, St, legend of, i. 94. 

Columbus, his quest of Eartlily Para- 
dise, ii. 56. 

Comparative theology, ii- 228. 

Comte, Auguste, i. 18 ; fetishism, i. 
431, ii. 132, 321 ; species-deities, 220. 

Confucius, i. 142 ; funeral sacrifice, i. 
418, ii. 38 ; spirits, 188 ; name of 
supreme deity, 319. 

Consonants i. 153. 

Constellations, myths of^ i. 263, 322. 

Continuance-theory of future life, ii. 69. 

Convulsions : — by demoniacal posses- 
sion, iL 119 ; artificially pro<luceil, 
377. 

Convulsionnaires, ii. 381. 

Copal incense, it 348. 

Cord, magical connexion by, i. 105. 

Corpse taken out by special opening in 
house, ii. 23 ; soul remains near, ii. 
26, 137. 

Cortes, i. 288. 

Costume, L 16. 

Counting, art of, i. 20, 218, etc. ; ou 
fingers and toes, 221 ; by letters of 
alphabet, etc. 234 ; derivation of 
numeral words, 224 ; evidence of in- 
dependent developmr*nt of low tribes, 
245. 

Counting-games, i. 67, 78. 

Couvade, in South India, i. 76. 

Cow, name of, i. 188 ; purification by 
nirang, etc. ii. 396. 

Creator, doctrine of, ii. 226, 2S3, 301, 
etc 

Credibility of tradition, i. 249, 334. 

Crete, earth of, fatal to wriH'nts, i. 336. 

Cromlechs and menhirs objects of wor- 
ship, ii. 150. 

Culture : — definition of, i. 1 ; sralc of, 
L 23 ; primitive, represented by 
modern savages, i. 19, 62, ii. 401, 
etc. ; development of, i. 19, etc., 56, 
etc., 215, 245, 377, etc., ii. 322, 403; 
evidence of inde|)endent progress from 
low stages, i. 51, etc. ; survival in 
culture, 63, etc. ; evidence of early 
culture from language, 214 ; art of 
counting, 245 ; mytli, 257 ; religion, 
i. 451, ii. 93, 168, 322, eto. ; prac- 
tical import of study of culture, 401. 

Curupa, cohoba, narcotic used in W. 
Ina. and S. Amer., ii. 377. 

Customs, permanence of, L 63, 142 ; 
rational origin of, 85. 

Cnatoms of Dahome, L 417. 
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Cycle of Necessity, ii. 11. 
Cyclops, i. 363. 
Cynis, i. 254, 259. 



DaDcin^ for religious excitement, ii. 
121, 380. 

Daiise Macabre, myth on name, 1. 359. 

Dante, Divina Conimedia, ii. 50, 200. 

Daphne, ii. 200. 

Dark, evil spirits in, ii. 177. 

Darwin, Mr., il 139, 203. 

Dasent, Dr., i. 18. 

Davenport Brothers, i. 138. 

Dawn, i. 805, 311, etc. 

Day, sun as eye of, i. 316. 

Day and Night, myths of, i. 290, 804, 
etc., ii. 44, 292. 

Dead, use objects sacrificed for them, 
i. 438 ; feasts of, ii. 26 : region of 
future life of, ii. 54 ; god and judge 
of, ii 69, etc. 280. 

Deaf and Dumb, counting, i. 221, 238; 
mythic ideas, i. 270, 374. 

Death : — ascribed to sorcery, i. 125 ; 
omens of, i. 132, 405 ; angel of, i. 
267, iu 179, 301 ; )>er8onification and 
myths of, i. 267, 315, 320, ii. 42, etc. 
280 ; death and sunset, myths of, i. 
802, ii. 44 ; exit of soul at death, i. 
404, ii. 1, etc. ; death of soul, ii. 19. 

Death-watch, i. 132. 

Decimal notation, i. 237. 

Degeneration in cnlture, i. 81, etc. ; is 
a secondary action, i. 34, 62 ; ex- 
amples of, in Africa, North America, 
etc. i. 42. 

Delphi, oracle of, i. 85, ii. 126. 

Demcter, i. 296, ii. 247, 278. 

Dcmocritus, theory of ideas, i. 449. 

Demons :— souls i>ecome. ii. 24, 101, 
etc. ; iron, charm against, i. 127 ; 
pervade world, ii. 101, 125, 169, etc. ; 
disease-demons, 115, etc., 162, 175, 
196 ; water-demons, i. 98, ii. 191 ; 
tree and forest demons, ii. 193, 203 ; 
possession and obsession by demons, 
i. 88, 138, ii. 101, 113, etc., 164, 
366 ; expulsion ot, i. 93, ii. 114, 
397 ; answer in own name through 
patient or medium, ii. 114, etc., 167, 

Dendid, creation-poem of, ii. 18. 
Deodand, origin of, i. 259. 
Destniction of objects sacrificed to 

dead, i. 436 ; to deities, ii. 341, etc. 
Development of culture, sec Culture. 
Development, myths, men from tpes, 

etc. 1. 839. 
Devil :— as satyr, i. 278 ; devila' tree, 



ii. 185 ; devil-dancers, ii. 121'; devil- 
worshippers, iL 299. 

Dice, for divination and gambling, i 74. 

Dies Natalia, ii. 184, 270. 

Differential words, phonetic ezpreflrion 
of distance and sex, i. 199. 

Dirge, Lyke-wake, i 447 ; of Hob, iL 
29. 

Disease : — personification and myths 
of, i. 267 ; by exit of soul, L 893 ; 
by demoniacal possession, etc. L 114, 
ii. 104, 113, 366 ; disease-spirits, iL 
115, etc. 162, 196; embodied in 
objects or animals, 133, 162, etc ; 
see Demons, Vampires. 

Distance expressed by phonetic modifi- 
cation, L 199. 

Divination : lots, L 70 ; symbolic pro- 
cesses, 73, 106 ; augury, etc. 108 ; 
dreams, 109; hnruspicttion, 111; 
swinging ring, etc. 114; astrolo^, 
116 ; possessed objects, L 113, iL 
142. 

Divining rod and pendulum, L 114. 

Doctrines borrowed b^ low from hi^ 
races :— on future life, ii. 85 ; dual- 
ism, 287 : supremacy, 802. 

Dodona, oak of, ii. 199. 

Doc-headed men, i. 352. 

Dolmens, etc., myths suggested by, i. 
850. 

Domina Abundia, iL 852. 

Dook, ghost, i. 391. 

D'Orbigny, on religion of low tribes, i. 
379; on sun-worship, iL 260. 

Dravidian languages, high and low 
gender, i. 274. 

Dreams :— omens by, L 109; by con- 
traries, 110 ; caused b^ exit of snnl, 
i. 397 ; by spiritual visit to soul, L 
399, 431 ; evidence of future life, iL 
21, 44, 69; fasting for, 372; nar- 
cotizing fur, 377. 

Drift, stone implements from, i. 6S. 

Drivers' and drovers* words, L 163. 

Drowning, superstition against rssening 
from, L 97 ; caused by spirits^ 98. 

Drugs used to produce morbid ezcits- 
ment, dreams, visions, etc iL 877. 

Dual and plural numbers in primitiTs 
culture, 1. 240. 

Dualism:— good and evil sfArits, iL 
170; goo4l and evil geniaSi 185; 
good and e\i.l deity, 287. 

Dusii, iL 174. 

Dwarfs, mjrths o( L 848L 

Dyu, iL 234. 

Earth, myths of; L 890, etc 828, iL 

244, 291. 
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Earth-bearer, L 828. 

Eartli-goddess and earth-worship, i. 

290, etc., iL 244, 277, 342. 
Earth-mother, i. 294, etc. 329. 
Earthquake, myths of, i. 328. 
Earthly Paradise, iL 52, etc. 
Earthly resurrection, ii. 5. 
East and West, burial of dead, turning 

to in worship, ac^usting temples 

toward, ii. 347, 382. 
Easter fires and festivals, ii. 269. 
EcU^, myths of, i 261. 297, 321 ; 

dnving off eclipse-monster, i. 296. 
Ecstasy, swoon, etc. : — by exit of soul, 

L 896 ; by demoniacal possession, ii. 

119 ; induced by fasting, drugs, 

excitement, ii. 371, etc 
Edda, L 76, iL 71, etc. 
Egypt, antiquity of culture, i. 49 ; 

religion o^ transmigration, ii. 11 ; 

future life, 87 ; animal- worship, 216; 

sun worship, 267, 282 ; dualism, 

297 ; polytheism and supremacy, 

322. 
£1, u. 822. 
Elagabal, Elagabalus, Heliogabalus, ii. 

268, 361. 
Elements, worship of the four, ii. 275. 
Elf-furrows, myth of, i. 354. 
El\jah as thunder-god, ii. 239. 
Elysium, ii. 88. 
Embodiment of souls and spirits, ii. 3, 

112, etc. 
Emotional tone, L 150, etc. 
Emphasis, i. 157. 
Enclor, witch of, i. 403. 
Energumens or demoniacs, ii. 127. 
Englishman, Peruvian myth uf, L 320. 
Eiiigmas, Greek, L 84. 
Enoch, Book of, L 369. 
Enthusiasm, changed signification of, 

iL 167. 
Epicurean theory of development of 

culture, L 33, 55 ; of soul, 411 ; of 

ideas, 449. 
Epileptic fits by demoniacal possession, 

iL 119, 126; inducetl, ;J7y. 
Eponymic ancestors, etc., myths of, 

L 350, 360, ii. 213. 
Erl-kOnig. Irle-Chan, ii. 282. 
Essence of food consumed by souls, iL 

85 ; by deities, 346. 
Ethereal substance of soul, i. 410 ; of 

spirit, IL 181. 
Ethnological evidence from myths of 

monstrous tribes, i. 342, etc. ; from 

eponymic race-gencalc^iea, 368. 
Etiquette, significance of i. 86. 
Etymologiciu myths :— names of places^ 

{. 857 ; of personfy 858 ; nationa, 



cities, etc. traced to eponymic ances- 

tors or founden, 860. 
Euhemerism, L 252. 
Evans, Mr., on stone implements, i. 59. 
Evil deity, iL 2S7, etc. ; worshipped 

only, 290. 
Excitement of convulsions, etc., for 

religious purposes, ii. 121, 379. 
Exeter, myth on name of, i. 358. 
Exorcism and expulsion of souls and 

spirits, L 93, 410, iL 23, 35, 114, 

etc., 134, 164, 181, 397. 
Expression of feature causes correspond- 
ing tone, i. 149, 166. 
Expressive sound modifies words, i. 195. 
Ex-voto offerings, ii. 368, 370. 
Eye of day, of Odin, of Graifc, i. 316. 

Fables of animals, L 344, 370. 
Familiar spirits, iL 182. 
Fancy, in mythology, i. 284, 866. 
Farrar, Rev. F. W., L 146, ii. 76. 
Fasting for dreams and visions, L 277, 

402, iL 371. 
Fauns and satyrs, ii. 207. 
Feasts, of the dead, ii. 26 ; sacrificial 

banquets, 358. 
Feralia, ii. 37. 
Fergusson, Mr., on tree- worship, iL 

198; serpen t-worahip, 218. 
Fetch or wraith, L 404, 408. 
Fetish, etymology of, iL 131. 
Fetishism :^lefined, ii. 181 ; doctrine 

of, L 431, ii. 144, etc., 160, 187, 

197, 245, etc. ; sur>'ival of^ ii. 146 ; 

its relation to philosophical theory of 

force, 14'i ; to nature-worehip, 187; 

to animal- worship, 210 ; transition 

to polytheism, 220 ; to supremacy, 

304 ; to pantheism, 321. 
F^i and S. Africa, moon- myth common 

to, L 321. 
Finger-joints cut off as sacrifice, iL 868. 
Fingers and toes, counting on, L 220. 
Finns, as sorcerers, L 76, 103. 
Fire, passing through or over, i. 76, iL 

255, 389, etc. ; lighted on grave, L 

437 ; drives off spirits i^- 177 ; new 

fire, ii. 252, 263, 269, 391 ; perpetual 

fire, 252; sacrifice by fire, 847, 

etc. 
Fire-drill, L 14, 45; antiquity o( iL 

254 ; ceremonial and 8j>ortiTe sur- 

vival of, i. 68. 
Fire-god and fire-worship, ii. 251, 841, 

etc, 866. 
Firmament, belief in existence ot, i. 

270. iL 64. 
First Cause, doctrine of, iL 804. 
Food offered to dead, L 488, ii. 26 ; to 
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deities, ii. 860 ; how consumed, ii. 
8^ 841. 

Footprints of souls and spirits, ii 179. 

Forest- spirits, ii. 196, etc. 

Formalism, ii. 329, 836. 

Formulas :— prayers, iL 336 ; charms, 
888. 

Fortunate Isles, ii. 57. 

Frances, St., her guardian angels, ii. 
185. 

French numeral series in English, i. 
S48. 

Fumigation, see Lustration. 

Funeral procession : — horse led in, 1. 
418, 428 ; kill persons meeting, 419. 

Funeral sacrifice : — attendants and 
wiv«s killed for service of dead, i. 
413; animals, 426 ; objects deposited 
or destn^yed, 484 ; motives of, 418, 
426, 436 ; sunrivalof, 418, 428, 445; 
•ee Feasts of Dead. 

Future Uf<s i. 379, 424, 483, iL 1, etc. 
91 ; timnsmigration of soul, ii. 2 ; re- 
maining on earth or departure to < 
spirit-world, 19 ; whether races with- 
out belief in, 17 : connexion with j 
evidence of senses in dreams and 
visions^ 21, 44 ; Kvality of region of 
departed souls^ 67 ; visionair visits ' 
t(\ 42 ; connexion of solar ideas • 
wilK, 41^ 67, 282, 8$2 ; character of 
ftiture !if\ 6$ ; continnance-theoTT, . 
A : retribntioii-theoiT, 76 ; intixy- 
<l«ctkii of m^yrsl el^DMiit 8^ 76; 
«feag«a of «ioctnne of fiatnre lii«« $1 ; 
it» practical tf[tct on mankiiid, ^ ; 
^ of tlie dead, 2$^ 

Oa«)blt^«uii>e7aK i. 24S, 

Oaine« >-<>hi)<irMi*« poix^ rrlatfd to 
wrkvs oonDpfttioitj< i. f5 ; owcutiuj*- 
^iv»e4v. 67 : ^in«» <i chaiioe related 
to arS¥ d{ divinatkm. 7Cl 

Oataker, <m )oijSi. i 71. 

t;aK« f4 Haa«4i. Ni|::hi. IVath. i Sl». 

Oavatri. ^ai}y nm-prav(7 d I^nahman^ 

ii. «ai. 

Oe«Nk'rs dnsriTifraishnd af male sa»d 
fmia)«« aiiirnvte ani inaiiimitrii. (Or^, 

i. firs. 

Oe'DfrhtjF-Khiii'n, wops^trfpod. ii. If*, 
Oeinitrfk imrrdr. nr iwtal* ii 1S2, ^K ; 
|!<o^d vtiii t viV IS:. ; chan|!^ s^pafi- 
«atN« of wo7d. 1(^ ' 

<Wmsea anc ^FVwiidiaiaTim «(rdMik|3' ' 
aT>4 TiOipoT. -— fomval ssoifim, v > 
41k 44f ; Valhalk. ii. 71, « ; BtO. ' 
i. Sl^ ii. « ; <>di^ ITudeu, 1 KIT, 
S&7.&d«4;liflla,l74,tt»;TWt, < 



Thunder, ii. 241 ; Sun and Moon, i. 
262, ii. 267. 
Gesture- language, and gesture accom- 
panying language, i 148 ; effect of 
gesture on vocal tone, 150 ; gesture- 
counting original method, L 224. 
Ghebers or Gours, fire-worshippers, ii. 

256. 
Gheel, treatment of lunatics at, iL 130. 
Ghost :— ghost-soul, L 129, 887, 391, 
402, 440 ; seen in dreams and visions, 
397, etc ; voice of, 408 ; substance 
and weight of, 409 ; of men, animals, 
and objects, 887, 428, 482 ; popular 
theory inconsistent and broken-down 
from primitive, 432 ; ghosts as harm- 
ful and vengeful demons, iL 24 
ghosts of unburied wander, ii. 24 
ghosts remain near corpse or dwell 
ing, ii. 26, etc ; laying ghosts, iL 
140, 177. 

Giants, myths o(, L 848. 

Gibbon, on derdopment of culture, L 
29. 

Glanvil, Sadncismns ltinmphatas» iL 
128. 

Gla»-mountain, Anafielas, L 444. 

Godless month, iL 318. 

Gods : — seen in TisioB, L 277 ; of 
waten, iL 191 ; of trees, groves, and 
forests, 196 ; enbodied in or repre- 
9e»t<ti by anffaH, 210; gods of 
speciets 220 ; h^^ier gods of poiv- 
tbeiitt, 224, etc ; of Milim, 2ts7 : 
l^ridfi of diffraneat rdigioBS oaamred, 
22S ; rJi^JKid ty caaawattpWiefc. 
280, 

G<^ a]>d 1[^!««. L MA, 8S0L 

GrciKl. CA d tyta a t ki s 
totux, i. 22. 

GokL warahi|i{ieia, xL 141. 

Good and eni, mdiBientsrT fititxndMoi 
^•1 XL SI, 2:^^ ; jfond an^ nH iqnai 
and dnalisric daxbea. i^7. 

Gondmas^i- rrdfu xL t7(L 

Onaav. iTt ol i. S1&. 

Git«l-fia7pd tribes. 1 ^TL 

CBTw^iTTXhckkif^aiidTBhciiiai r — ■■iliiii 
n.yUt^ i. 28K 2i«&. SIB; fnacial 
Tiiftj^ 41k, 44£: fnXQTe life. iL 4fi, 
i*T, (%'.. ; natiue flj|iuj 
liipamK 15^ flU. : Zn^, 284, 
S^t: : iVoDrtia, £47, £7* ; 
T'nwucirai. aSIl : BmifaaiAna, Bastia, 
2r>f ; Ajtidkk 2S7 ; Sekaxa, ikTtaBu^ 
274 : Aone^iNiivhqi, Ifl : aaeri&ea, 
^K ti>t: nriwnai i B ^ »96; liisi]»- 
ti(ii4. ^T. 

mw, Sir aeaiyia, L SML 

Oft s^rtiMl^cr, L S50, ISL 
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Grove-spirits ii. 196. 
Ouarani, name of, i. 868. 
Guardian spirits and angels, ii. 182. 
Gulf of dead, ii. 56. 
Gunthram, dream of, i. 398. 
Gypsies, i. 44, 104. 

Hades, under-world of departed souls, 
i 808, 307, ii. 60. etc., 74, 88, 280 ; 
descent into. i. 307, 811, ii. 41, 49, 
76 ; personification of, L 807, ii 50, 
282. 

Haetsh, Kamchadal, ii. 42, 284. 

Hagiology, ii. 110, 287 ; rising in air, 
i. 187 ; miracles, i. 142, 384 ; second- 
sight, i. 405 ; hao^olatr^, ii. 110. 

Hair, lock of, as offering, li. 864. 

Half-blood, succession of forbidden, i. 
18. 

Half-men, tribes of, i. 353. 

Haliburton, Mr., on sneezing-rite, i. 
98. 

Hamadryad, ii. 196. 

Hand-numerals, from counting on fin- 
gers, etc., i. 224. 

Hanuman, monkey-god, i. 841. 

Hara kari, i. 418. 

Harmodius and Aristogiton, iL 58. 

Harpies, ii. 244. 

Uarpocrntes, ii. 268. 

Haruspication, i. 110, ii. 164. 

Harvest-deity, ii. 277, 330, 334. 

HashUh, ii. 379 

Head-hunting, Dayak, i. 414. 

Headless tribes, myths of, i. 853. 

Healths, drinking, i. 87. 

Heart, related to soul, i. 889. 

Heaven, region of departed souls, ii. 64. 

Heaven and earth, universal father and 
mother, i. 290, ii. 247, 313. 

Heaven-god and heaven-worship, i. 
277, 290, ii. 231, etc, 306, etc., 333, 
358. 

Hobrides, low culture in, i. 40. 

Hekate, i. 186, ii. 274, 379. 

Hel, death-goddess, L 272, 313, il 81, 
282. 

Hell, ii. 51, 62, 88 ; rekted to Hades, 
iL 68, etc. ; as place of torment, not 
conception of savage religion, 94. 

Hellenic race-genealogy, L 364. 

Hellshoon, i 444. 

Hephaistos, ii. 194, 254. 

Hera. u. 277. 

Herakles, ii. 267 ; and Hesione, i 806. 

Hermes Trismegistus, ii. 168. 

Hermotimus, L 896, ii. 13. 

Hero-children suckled by baasta, i. 254. 

Hesiod, Isles of Blest, ii. 57. 

Hestia, ii. 258. 

VOL. II. 



Hiawatha, poem of, i. 312, 326. 

Hide-boiling, i. 40. 

Hierarchy, polytheistic, iL 225, 806, 

816, etc 
Hissing, for silence, contempt, respect, 

L 178. 
History, relation of myth to, i. 252, 

876. ii. 405 ; criticism of; i. 258 ; 

similarity of nature-myth to, 288. 
Hole to let out soul, L 409. 
Holocaust, ii. 349, 359. 
Holyoake, Holywood, etc., ii. 208. 
Holy Sepulchre, Easter fire at, iL 270. 
Holy water, iL 172, 897. 
Holy wells, iL 195. 
Home Tooke on interjections, L 159. 
Horse, sacrificed or led at funeral, L 

418, 427. 
Horseshoes, against witchesand demons, 

i. 127. 
House abandoned to ghost, ii. 22. 
Hucklebones, L 74. 
Huitzilopochtli, ii. 230, 279. 
Human sacrifice :-^funerals, i. 413 ; to 

deities, ii. 246, 35S, 361, 365. 
Humboldt, W. v., on continuity, L 17 ; 

on language, 214 ; on numerals, 230. 
Huns, as giants, i. 349. 
Hunting-calls. L 164. 
Hurricane, i. 828. 
Hyades, i. 828. 
Hysteria, etc., by possession, ii. 119 

etc. ; induced, 879. 

lamblichus, i. 186, ii. 171. 

Ideas : — Epicurean related to object- 
souls, i. 449 ; Platonic related to 
Ri)ecies-deities, iL 222. 

Idol, see Image. 

Idolatry as related to fetishism, iL 158. 

Images :— fallen from heaven, i. 142 ; 
as substitutes in sacrifice, L 418, iL 
867 ; fed and treated as alive, ii. 155 ; 
moving, weeping, sweating, etc, 156; 
animated by spirits or deities, 159. 

Imagination, based on experience, L 
247, 270, 276. 

Imitative words, i. 181 ; verbs, etc., of 
blowing, swelling, mumbling, spit- 
ting, sneezing, eating, etc., 184, etc ; 
names of animals, 186 ; names of 
musical instruments, 188 ; verbt, 
etc.. of striking, cracking, clappings 
falling, etc., 191 ; prevalence ot imi- 
tative words in savage language, 192; 
imitative adaptation of words, 194. 

Immateriality of soul, not conc«ptioii 
of lower culture, i. 412. 

Immortality of soul, not oonception oC 
lower culture, iL 19. 
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iMflemcBtSk inmitioiis o^ L 58, etc 
Inns, myth of ancestij and dTOiza- 

tkn, L S«l, S1S» u. S63, 27S. 
Incense, iL M7. 
Incnbi and soccnbi, iL 17S. 
Lkligencs of low caltQie, L 45, etc. ; j 

CDoaidered as 9orcereis« 102 ; myths , 

€^ as DKmtera, 839, etc. 
lado-ChinMe langnagM^ musical pitch 

of Towels, L 123l 
iMiiaL, L 2S9, iL S40. 
In^t, histzmtion U, iL S89, etc 
Infcnina, iL 74. I 

Innocent Til L, boll against witdKiaft, ■ 

L 1S«, iL 174. 
Inf^ned idiot, iL 117. 
Intamctioiial woids: — verbs, elCL, of 

vauins; laog^hin^ insoltin^ com- 

|t^**'*'"y fearing dnrii^ etc., L 

i70; KnshiniL hiasiQ^ loathing 

kad^i^ etc, 179. 
IniHJcctioiuk L 159 ; nmn awJs nsed 

as» IM ; diiectlj expreasiTe soinhli, 

Intoxieatii^ Uqnor. ahaence oC L 57. 
IntftTicaiion as a rite. xL 37$. 
InTentaoaa^ derekfoicAt oC L IS, 56 ; 

B¥^soC35. 355c 
loacQ^ loiikeha and Tawiscaza, mrth 

< L dSl. 314. iL 293. 
Inkfti. kiw eshsre in. L 39. 



., L 1J7. 
Ulud% aaxtli oC fatal to 
: of B^eic n. 57. 



L 

L 



Mrs., «K fwrsHwa. L 375. 
Sl. K.x>i <C L 143. 
JwwiiaMw nrsibx:. i. 3Ili. 
Sit.,'iL3SJL 
s kiifv iweia sccatdei witl^ L 



SBfiiral «^ s:. 



J. 



De., L <, a. il. 
L»Nl 



a.34& 
tf» i^cix-wvrii, 
L 434. iL 4A. «^. 
of^iftlz. ««.£$5. 
Cnar. LS$& 
L 3:«, iL 331 «tc 



r^poi «f 






Kali, iL 385. 

Kami-ieligioo of Japan, iL 107, !7 

317. 

Kang-hi on magnetic needle, L 339. 
Kathenotheism. iL 321. 
Keltic coantinf by scores con tin ugd in 

French and Kngliiih, L 23S. 
Kepler on world-soul, n. 321. 
Kimmerian darkness, iL 44. 
Kissing; L 57. 
Kitchi Manitn and Matchi ICanita, 

Great and ErU Spirit. iL 2»5. 
Klemm, Dr., on derefayet of impfe- 

ments, L 58. 
Kobcng or totem, iL 2131 
Koran, L 358, iL 71, 2*3. 
Kottabos. frame oC L 74. 
KrooQS 5w«Ilowinar childrcii, L 99i8L 
Kynokephali, L 352. 

Lake-dwrilcn, L 55. 

Langnage: L Id. 214, n. 4<38 :— ^ 
lecth- cxpcessiTe eleacKt inu L 145 : 
correspoMieBce of this in £direai 

langsagcsw 147 : iiiriiJ<r>Mrf ' 

159: isitatiTv fecma. 19; 
rental €i?rm&. 199 : c&SJnm's 
gofti^e. d>2 : origin aad 

cvf U^jHUge. 2»>< ; rdi 

gwage to myihoi-Tgr. 271 : | 
273; kngsage attnbotoi «» 
eecL, 1^ 42S: p^M «f * 
drreiof ^KZt of cshsie, i 

iMMfxdx^ e«c, L 17iL 

Last leeash. ^^ahni; L 391. 

Layisg fHfwgi, n. 22. !#ft. 

Lei;pF, I>r.. <s C<mfmeia^ tL 

Lttlnnz. L 2. 

Ltfwvs. Mr. G. H.. L 4«#. 

USt assed Tj kou L 

Ltcks ash! 





:\«» 



ie-"bcni c<f *:«lI, iL 3. 
Lc&hs» P&iraE. iL 74L 
UssM £«d Ej^iag^Mia. L 3IC. 
LriL i 75, 3S>. 

Lcca. dTraataoB a&i usm^fiagVs^i. TIL 
LziiiKK^ Sr J. — rriacBW ef* 

liiig;* asi pcCKx agauuB 

tico^-ilrtccT. L 51 : oa yum 

acihec ai wtiiifint niicMVi ite^ i. 

3*1 ; at 

t.-CHiKwa'si.a*. S4. 
LnoiA. L 135. s. 12. -tS* C^ 
a. 274. 277. 
L»LiiL 

113. 
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etc. ; of new-born children, 889 ; of 

women, 391 ; of thoeo poUated by 

blood or corpse, 892 ; general, 898, 

etc. 
Luther, on witches, L 124 ; on guardian 

angels, ii. 185. 
Lyell, Sir C, on degeneration-theory, 

i. 52. 
Lying in state, of King of France, ii. 

31. 
Lyke-wake dirge, i. 447. 

McLennan, Mr., theory of totemism, 
il 213. 

Macrocosm, i 816, it 821. 

Madness and idiocy by possession, iL 
117, etc., Itf4. 

Magic :^rigin and development, i. 
101, 120 ; belongs to low level of 
cultnre, 101 ; attributed to low 
tribes, 102 ; based on association of 
ideas, 104 ; processes of divination, 
70, 106 ; relation to Stone Age, 127 ; 
see Fetishism. 

Magnetic Mountain, philosophical 
myth of, i. 337. 

Maine, Mr. H. S., i. 18. 

Maistre, Count de, on degeneration in 
culture, i. 31 ; astrology, 116 ; ani- 
mation of stars, 264. 

Makrokenhali, i 854. 

Malleus Malcficarum, ii. 128, 174. 

Man, primitive condition of, i. 19, ii. 
401 ; see Savage. 

Man of the woo<ls, bushman, orang- 
utan, L 344. 

Man swallowed by monster, nature- 
myth o^ i. 302, etc. 

Manco Ccapac, i. 319. 

Manes ana manes- worship, L 88, 130, 
892, il 7, 102, etc., 118, 148, 279, 
330 ; theory of, iL 103, etc. ; divine 
ancestor or first man as great deity, 
282, 314. 

Manichffiism, ii. 12, 300. 

Manitu, iL 226, 295, 3(i9. 

Manoa, golden city of, iL 226. 

Manu, hiws of :— ordeal by water, L 
128 ; pitris, iL 109. 

Marcus Cnrtius, leap of, iL 343. 

Margaret, St., L 307. 

Marriages in May, L 63. 

Mars, iL 280. 

Martius, Dr., on dual ism, ii. 295. 

Mamts, Yedic, L 826, iL 243. 

Mass, ii. 871. 

Master of life or breath, iL 54, 807, 
etc, 331. 

Materiality of soul, i. 409 ; of spirit, 
iL 1»1. 



Maui, L 802, 809, 825, iL 229, 242, 

253. 
Maundevile, Sir John, iL 41. 
Medicine, of N. A. Indians, ii. 141, 

183, 211, 372, etc. 
Meinors, History of Beligions, iL 24, 

etc. 
Melissa, i. 443. 
Men descended from apes, myths of, 

i. 839 ; men with tails, 846. 
Menander, guardian genius, iL 184. 
Merit and demerit, Buddhist, iL 11, 89L 
Messalians, L 93. 
Metaphor, L 218, 269 ; myths from, 

866. 
Metaphysics, relation of animism to, 

i. 449, ii. 222, 282. 
Metempsychosis, L 842, 870, 428, 480, 

ii. 2 ; origin of, ii. 14. 
Micare digitis, i. 68. 
Middleton, Dr., L 142, iL 111. 
Midgard-snako, ii. 219. 
Midsummer festival, iL 271. 
Milk and blood, sacrifices of^ iL 44 ; se0 

Blood. 
Milky Way, myths of, i. 824, ii. 66. ^ 
Mill, Mr. J. S., on ideas of number, L 

218. 
Milton, on eponymic kings of Britain, 

L 362. 
Minne, drinking, i. 87. 
Minucius Felix, on spirits, etc., iL 164. 
Miracles, L 249. 334, ii. 110. 
Mithra, L 316, iL 266, 270. 
Moa, legend of, il. 46. 
Mohammed, legend o(, i. 368. 
Moloch, ii. 256, 366. 
Money borrowed to be repaid in next 

life, L 443. 
Monkeys, preserved as dwarfs, L 850 ; 

see A|»es. 
Monotheism, iL 301. 
Monster, driven off at eclipse, L 296 ; 

hero or maiden devoured by, 802. 
Monstrous mythic human tribes, ape- 
like, tailed, gigantic and dwarfish, 

noseless, great-eared, dog-headed, 

etc., L 839, etc. ; their etmiological 

significance, 342, etc 
Month's mind, L 75. 
Moon :—omsii0 and influence by 

changes, L 117 ; myths of, 260, 818; 

inconstant, 320 ; chan^ typical 

of death and new life, L 820, iL 

272 ; moon-mjTths common to 8. 

Africa and Fni, L 820, and to Bengal 

and MaUy reninsnla, 821 ; moon 

abode of departed souls, iL 64. 
Moon-god and moon-worship, L 861, iL 

271, etc, 298. 
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Moral and social condition of low 
tribes, i. 26, etc. 

Moral element in culture, i. 25 ; ab- 
sent or scanty in lower reli^ons, L 
886, ii. 827; divides lower from 
higher religions, ii 327 ; introduced 
in funeral sacrifice, i. 447 ; in trans- 
migration, ii. 10 ; in future life, 78, 
etc. ; in dualism, 287, etc ; in prayer, 
888 ; in sacrifice, 350, etc. ; in lus- 
tration, 888. 

Morals and Law, ii. 405. 

Morbid imagination related to myth, 
i. 277. 

Morbid excitement for religious pur- 
poses, ii. 377, etc. 

Morning and evening stars, myths of, 
I 310, 316. 

Morra, game of, in Europe and China, 
L 67. 

Morzinei demoniacal possessions at, i. 
188, ii. 129. 

Mound-builders, L 50. 

Mountain, abode of departed souls on, 
ii. 55 ; ascending for rain, 236. 

Mouth of Night and Death, myths of, 
1. 818. 

Miiller, Prof. J. G., on future life, ii. 
82, etc. 

Miiller, Prof. Max : — on language and 
myth, i. 271 ; funeral rites of Brah- 
mans, 420 ; heaven-god, ii. 234, 
820 ; sun-myth of Yama, 285 ; Chi 
nese religion, 319 ; kathenotheism, 
821. 

Mummies, ii. 16, 80, 138. 

Musical instruments named from sound, 
i. 188. 

Musical tone used in language, i. 153, 
158. 

Mutilation of soul with body, i. 406. 

Mythology : — i. 20, 247, etc. ; forma- 
tion and laws of, 247, etc. ;: alle- 
gorical interpretation, 250 ; mixture 
with history, 252 ; rationalization, 
euhemerism, etc., 252 ; classifica- 
tion and interpretation, 255, 286, 
etc. ; nature-myths, 257, 285, etc. ; 
personification and animation of na- 
ture, 259 ; grammatical geuder as 
related to, 273 ; personal names of 
obiects as related to, 275 ; morbid 
delusion, 277 ; similarity of nature- 
myths to real history, 288 ; his- 
torical import of mythology, i. 376, 
ii. 404 ; its place in culture, ii. 404 ; 
philosophical myths, i. 880 ; expU- 
natory legends, 864; etymological 
mytha, 857 ; eponymic myths, 861 ; 
legends from fancy and metaphor, 



866 ; realized or pragmatic legends^ 
868 ; allegory and parables, 369. 
Myths : — myth-riddles, i. 84 ; origin of 
sneezing-rite, 92 ; foundation-sacri- 
fice, 94 ; heroes suckled by beasts, 
254 ; sun, moon, and stars, 260, 
etc. ; eclipse, 261 ; water-spout, 264 ; 
sand-pillar, 265 ; rainbow, 265, 269 ; 
waterfalls, rocks, etc., 267 ; dis- 
ease, death, pestilence, 267 ; phe> 
nomena of nature, 269, 289 ; heaven 
and earth, i. 290, ii. 813; sunrise 
and sunset, day and night, death and 
life, i. 302, ii. 44, 56, etc., 292; 
moon, inconstant, typical of death, 
i. 318 ; civilization-legends, 85, 318 ; 
winds, i. 326, ii. 241 ; thunder, i. 
327, ii. 240 ; men and apes, develop- 
ment and degeneration, L 841 ; ape- 
men, 342 ; men with tails, 845 ; 
giants and dwarfs, 348 ; monstrous 
men, 351 ; personal names intro- 
duced, 356 ; race-genealogies of na- 
tions, 364 ; beast-fobles, 370 ; visits 
to spirit-world, ii. 42, etc ; giant 
with soul in egg, 140; transforma- 
tion into trees, 200 ; dualistic myth 
of two brothers, 291. 

Nagas, serpent-worshippers, IL 199, 
218. 

Names : — of children in numerical 
series, i. 230 ; of objects as related 
to myth, 275 ; of personal heroes in- 
troduced into myths, 856 ; of places, 
tribes, countries, etc. , myths formed 
from, 358 ; ancestral names given to 
children, ii. 5 ; name-giving cere- 
monials, ii. 389. 

Natural religion, i. 886, ii. 94, 822. 

Nature, conceived of as personal and 
animated, i. 258, 431, ii. 168. 

Nature-deities, ])olytheistic, ii. 281, 
341. 

Nature-myths, i. 257, 285, etc., 294. 

Nature-spirits, elves, nymphs, etc., \L 
168, 186, etc 

Negative and afiirmative particles, L 
174. 

Negroes re-bom as whites, it 5. 

Neo or Hawaneu, ii. 303. 

Neptune, ii. 251. 

Nereus, iL 249. 

Neuri, i. 283. 

New birth of soul, ii. 8. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, on sensible species, 
i. 450. 

Nicene Council, spirit-writing at, L 
134. 

Nicodemns, Gospel of, iL 49. 
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Kiebuhr, on origin of cnlture, i. 
37. 

Kight, myths of, i. 302, ii. 44, 56. 

Nightmare-demon,- ii. 172, 176. 

Nilsson, Prof. , on development of cul- 
ture, i. 56, 58. 

Nirvana, ii. 10, 72. 

Nix, water-demon, i. 99, ii. 194. 

Noms or Fates, i. 817. 

Noseless tribes, i. 851. 

Notation, arithmetical, quinary, deci- 
mal, vigesimal, i. 236. 

Numerals :— low tribes only to 3 or 5, 
i. 220 ; derivation of numerals from 
counting fingers and toes, 224 ; from 
other significant objects, 228 ; series 
of names of children, 231 ; new for- 
mation of numerals, 231 ; etymology 
of, 235, 245 ; numerals liorrowed 
from foreign lauguages, 241 ; initial.s 
of numerals, UMd as figures, 244 ; 
see Notation. 

Nympholepsy, ii. 126. 

Nymphs : — water - nymphs, iL 193 ; 
tree-nymphs, 199, 207. 

Objectivity of dreams and visions, l 
399, 432 ; abandoned, 452. 

Objects treated as ]tersonaI, i. 259, 431, 
ii. 187 ; souls or phantoms of ob- 
jects, i. 431, 449, li. 8 ; dispatchnl 
to dead by funeral sacrifice, i. 484. 

Occult sciences, see Magic. 

Odin, or Woden, as heaven-god, L 317, 
327, iL 244 ; one-eyed, i. 317. 

Odysseus, unbinding of, i. 189 ; descent 
to Hades, i. 313, li. 44, 59. 

Ohio, Ontario, i. 173. 

Ojibwa, myth of, i. 312, ii. 42. 

Oki, demon, ii. 189, 231, 310. 

Old man of sea, il 251. 

Omens, L SS, 106, etc., 131, 405. 

Omophore, Manichasan, i. 829. 

One-eyed tribes, i. 853. 

Oneiromancy, i. 109. 

Opening to let out soul, i. 409. 

Ophiolatry, see Serpent-won>hip. 

Ophites, li. 220. 

Oracles, i. 85, ii. 872 ; by inspiration 
or possession, IL 113, etc, 164. 

Orang-utan, i. 844. 

Orcus, iL 61, 74. 

Onleal by fire, L 76 ; by sieve and 
shears, 116 ; by water, 127 ; by 
bear's head, ii. 210. 

Ordinal numbers, i. 233. 

Oregon, Orejones, L 351. 

Origin of language, L 209 ; numerals, 
224. 

Orion, L 823, iL 74. 



Orientation, solar rite or symbolism, IL 

882. 
Ormuzd, iL 257, 298. 
Orpheus and Eurydike, L 313, iL 44. 
Osiris, ii. 62, 267 ; and Isis, L 261. 
Otiose supreme deity, ii. 290, 304, etc. 
Outcasts, distinct from savages, i. 38, 

44. 
Owain, Sir, visit to Purgator}', ii. 50. 

Pachacamac, li. 307, 3.^2. 

Pandora, myth of, L 369. 

Panotii, L 351. 

Pantheism, ii. 801, 308, 321. 

Papa, mamma, etc. , i. 202. 

Paper figufes substitutes in sacrifice, L 

419, 445, ii 367. 
Parables, L 372. 

Pars pro toto in sacrifice, ii. 862. 
Parthenogenesis, ii. 173, 279. 
Particles, affirmative and negative, L 

174 ; of distance, 199. 
Passage de I'Enfer, ii. 59. 
Patrick, St., i. 335 ; his Purgatory, ii. 

41, 50. 
Patroklos, i. 400, 419. 
Patron saints, iL 110 ; patron spirits, 

182. 
Pattern and matter, ii. 223. 
Pennycomequick, i. 858. 
Periander, L 443. 
Perkuu, Perun, ii. 241. 
Persian race -gen ealog}', i. 364. 
Persephone, myth of, L 289. 
Perseus and Andromeda, L 306. 
Personal names, in mythology, i. 27.'», 

356, 858. 
Personification : — natural phenomena, 

i. 258, etc., 289, 431, iL 187, 231 ; 

disease, death, etc., i. 267 ; ideas, 

272 ; tribes, cities, countries, etc., 

306 ; Hades, L 306, ii. 50. 
Pestilence, personification and mjrths 

of, L 267. 
Peter and Paul, Acts of, L 336. 
Petit bonhomme, game of, i. 69. 
Petroniua Arbiter, i. 67, ii. 237. 
Pliilology, Generative, L 180, 209. 
Philosophical myths, L 332. 
Plirasc-nu'lody, i. 158. 
Pillara of Hercules, i. 357. 
Pipe, L 188. 
Pithecusce, i. 341. 

Places, myths from names of, i. 357. 
Planchette, i. 134. 
Plants, souls of, i. 428. 
Plath, Dr., on Chinese religion, ii. 819, 

<-tc. 
Plato, on transmigration, ii, 11 ; Pla- 
tonic ideas, 222. 
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Pleiades, L 268, 828. 

Pliny on magic, i 120 ; on eclipses, 
302. 

Plurality of souls, i. 391. 

Plutarch, visits to spirit-world, ii. 48. 

Pneuma, psyche, i. 391, 395. 

Pointer-facts, i. 56. 

Polytheism, ii. 224, etc. ; based on 
analogy of human society, ii. 225, 
806, 316, 319 ; classification of deities 
by attributes, 231 ; heaven-god, 231, 
804, etc. ; rain-eod, 235 ; thunder- 
god, 237 ; wind-god, 241 ; earth- 
god, 244 ; water-god, 248 ; sea-god, 
249 ; fire-god, 251 ; sun-god, 259, 
804, etc. ; moon-god, 271 ; gods of 
childbirth, agriculture, war, etc., 
276 ; god and judge of dead, 280 ; 
first man, divine ancestor, 282 ; evil 
deity, 287 ; supreme deity, 302 ; 
relation of polytheism to monothe- 
ism, 302. 

Popular rhymes, etc., i. 78 ; sayings, i. 
18, 75, 110, 283, u. 243. 320. 

Poseidon, i. 330, ii. 251, 343. 

Possession and obsession, see Demons, 
Embodiment. 

Pott, Prof., on reduplication, i. 198; 
on numerals, 237. 

Pottery, evidence from remains, i. 51 ; 
absence of potter's wheel, 40, 57. 

Pozzuoli, myth of subsidence of, i. 
836. 

Pragmatic or realized myths, i. 368. 

Prayer : — doctrine of, ii. 329, etc. ; re- 
lation to nationality, 336 ; introduc- 
tion of moral element, 838 ; prayers, 
i. 88, ii. 125, 189, 237, 254, 265, 
299, 329, etc., 394 ; rosary, ii. 337 ; 
prayer-mill and prayer- wheel, 837. 

Prehistoric archaiology, i. 50, etc. ; ii. 
401. 

Priests consume sacrifices, ii. 844. 

Prithivi, i. 296, ii. '234, 247. 

Procopius, voyage of souls to Britain, 
ii. 58. 

Progression in culture, i. 13, 29 ; in- 
ventions, 56, etc. ; language, 214 ; 
arithmetic, 245 ; philosophy of re- 
ligion, see ^Vnimism. 

Prometheus, i. 330, ii. 862. 

Proverbs, i. 76, etc. ; see Popular Say- 
ings. 

Psychology, i. 387- 

i*iipil of eye, related to soul, 1. 389. 

Purgatory, ii. 62, 86; St. I'itrick's, 
60. 

Purification, see Lustration. 

Puss, i. 162. 

Pygmies, myths o( L 848 ; connected 



with dolmens, 850; monkeys as, 
850. 
Pythagoras, 11 12, 125, 171. 

Quaternary period, 1. 63. 
Quetelet, M., on social laws, i. 10. 
Quinary numeration and notation, L 
237 ; in Roman numeral letters, 238. 

Races : — distribution of cnltore among, 
L 44 ; culture of mixed races, Oaa- 
chos, etc., 41, 47 ; ethnology in 
eponymic genealogies, 863 ; moral 
condition of low races, 23 ; con- 
sidered as magicians, 102; as mon- 
sters, 342. 

Rahu and Eetn, eclipse-monsters, L 
299 

Rain-god, iL 230, 285. 

Rainbow, myths of, L 266, IL 239. 

Ralston, Mr., i. 308. 

Rangi and Papa, I 290, it 818. 

Rapping, omens and communications 
by, i. 131, ii. 201. 

Rationalization of myths, i. 253. 

Red Swan, myth of, i 812. 

Reduplication, i. 198. 

Reid, Dr., on ideas, i. 460. 

Relics, it 138. 

Religion, i. 20, ii. 824, 407 ; whether 
any tribes without, i. 377 ; accounts 
misleading amonc low tribes, 879 ; 
rudimentary definition of, 383 ; 
adoption from foreign religions, fu- 
ture life, ii. 85 ; ideas and names of 
deities, 230, 281, 801, 812]; dualism, 
287, 292 ; supreme deity, 802 ; na* 
tural religion, i. 386, iL 94, 822. 

Resurrection, ii. 5, 16. 

Retribution-theory of future lifJs, ii 
76 ; not conception of lower coltare, 
76. 

Return and restoration of soni, L 894. 

Rt^vival, in culture. L 128, 128. 

Revivals, morbid symptoms in religions, 
ii. 381. 

Reynard the Fox, L 878. 

Riddles, i. 81. 

Ring, divination by swinging, i. 114. 

Rising in air, supernatural, L 186, iL 
376. 

Rites, religious, ii. 828, etc. 

River of death, i. 427, 483, iL 20, 26, 
46, 84. 

River-gods and rirer- worship, iL 191. 

River-spirits, i. 99, iL 190. 

iiock, spirit of, ii. 189. 

Roman mytholo^ and religion : — 
funeral rites, ii. S7 ; fature life^ 
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41, 61, 74 ; nature-spirits, 200, 207 ; 

polytheism, 228 ; Jupiter, 284, 241 ; 

Xleptune, 251 ; Vesta, 258 ; Lucina, 

274, 277, etc. 
Roman numeral letters, 1. 238. 
Bomulus, patron deity of children, IL 

110 ; and Remus, L 254. 
Rosary, iL 837. 



Sabffiism, ii. 268. 

Sacred springs, streams, etc., it 191 ; 

trees and groves^ 203 ; animals, 213, 

343. 
Sacrifice :— origin and theory of, ii 

840, etc., 114, 189, 244 ; manner of 
consumption or reception by deity, 

841, etc. ; motive of sacrificer, 356, 
etc ; substitution, 362 ; survival, L 
68, iL 368. 

Raint-Foiz, L 428, ii 31. 

Saints, worship of, ii. 110. 

Samson's riddle, L 84. 

Sanchoniathon, ii. 202. 

Sand-pillar, myths of, i. 265. 

Sanskrit roots, i. 179, 203. 

Savage, man of woods, L 345. 

Savage culture as representative of 
pnmitive culture : — i. 19, ii. 401 ; 
magic, witchcraft, and spiritualism, 
L 101, etc. ; language, i. 214, iL 
403 ; numerals, L 2i0 ; myth, 257, 
293 ; doctrine of souls, 451 ; future 
life, iL 93 ; animistic theory of 
nature, 165, 822 ; polytheism, 225 ; 
dualism, 288 ; supremacy, 303 ; 
rites and ceremonies, 329, 340, 372, 
882, 888. 

Savitar, iL 265. 

Scalp, L 416. 

Scores, counting by, i. 239. 

Sea, mvths of; l 260, ii. 249. 

Sea-goa and sea-worship, IL 249, 842. 

Second-death, ii. 21. 

Second-sight, L 130, 403. 

Semitic race, no savage tribe among, 
L 44 ; antiquity of culture, 49 ; 
race-genealogy, 365. 

Sennaar, L 358. 

Serpent emblem of immortality and 
eternity, iL 219. 

Serpent-worship, ii. 7, 217, 281, 814. 

Sex distinguished by phonetic modifi- 
cation, L 201. 

Shadow related to soul, i. 388, 393 ; 
shadowless men, 77, 388. 

Shell-mounds, L 55. 

Sheol, iL 62, 74 ; ^tes of; L 818. 

Shinsles, disease, i. 278. 

Shomder-hlide, divination by, L 112. 



Sieve and shears, oncle by, L 116. 

Silver at new moon, iL 275. 

Sing-bonga, ii. 264, 317. 

Skylla and Chaiybdis, iL 190. 

Slaves sacrificed to serve dead, i. 413. 

Sling, i. 65. 

Sneezing, salutation on, L 88 ; con- 
nected with spiritual influence, 88. 

Social rank retained in future life, iL 
19, 77. 

Sokrates, iL 126, 267 ; demon of, 184 ; 
prayer of, 338. 

Soma, Haoma, ii. 379. 

Soul, doctrine of, definition and general 
course in history, L 387, 451 ; cause 
of life, 387 ; qualities as conceived 
by lower races, 887 ; conception of, 
related to dreams and visions, L 887, 
iL 21, 371 ; related to shadow, heart, 
blood, pupil of eye, breath, L 388 ; 
plurality or division of; 891 ; exit of, 
1. 395, 404, iL 46; restoration of, 
i. 394, 429; trance, ecta^, 396; 
dreams, 397 ; visions, 402 ; soul not 
visible to all, 402 ; likeness to body, 
L 406 ; mutilated with body, 406 ; 
voice, a whisper, chirp, etc., 408 ; 
material substance of soul, L 409, ii. 
181 ; ethereality not immateriality 
of, in lower culture, i. 412 ; human 
souls transmitted by funeral sacrifice 
to future life, L 413, iL 28 ; souls of 
animals, L 422, ii. 87 ; their future 
life and transmission by funeral sacri- 
fice, L 424; souls of plants, trees, 
eta, L 428, iL 8 ; souls of objects, L 
430, iL 8. 69, 140, etc ; transmission 
by funeral sacrifice, L 435 ; conveyed 
or consumed in sacrifice to deities, iL 
353 ; object-souls related to ideas, i. 
449 ; existence of soul after death of 
body, L 387, etc, iL 1, etc. ; trans- 
migration or metempsychosis, ii. 2 ; 
new birth in human body, 3; in 
animal body, plant, inert object, 8, 
etc ; souls remain on earth among 
survivors, near dwelling, corpse, or 
tomb, L 134, 404, ii. 22, etc., 137 ; 
food set out for, iL 26 ; region of de- 
Tiarted souls, ii. 54, etc, 67 ; fhture 
life of, L 413, etc., iL 68, etc ; rela- 
tion of soul to spirit in general, iL 
100 ; souls pass into demons, patron- 
spirits, deities, 101, 113, 175, 182, 
330, 840 ; manes- worship, 102, etc ; 
souls embodied in men, animals, 
plants, objects, 135, 140, 175, 210 ; 
mystic meaning of word soul, 825. 

Soul of worid, iL 804, etc, 821, 882. 

Sool-maM cake, iL 88. 
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Sonnd-wordji, i. 200. 

ApAftking machine, L 154. 

ftpwir-thrower, i. 60. 

ftp«»dft» d<nti<»s, it 220. 

Rp*!nci»r, Mr. Herbert, iL 211 

Mphinx, i. 81. 

Hpirit : — ftonrsft of meaning of word, i. 
391, ii. 166, 188, 3*25; animism, 
doctrine of npintii, L 383, iL 99, 
S22 ; doctrine of spirit founded on 
that of noul, ii. 100; spirits con- 
nected and confounded with sonls, 
ii. 100, 329; spirits seen in dreams 
and visions, i. 277, 397, ii. 141, 
172, 177, 372; action of spirits, L 
113, ii. 101, etc. ; {embodiment of 
spirits, ii. 112 ; disease by attack of, 
llTi; oracular inspiration by, 119; 
whistling, etc., roire of, i. 409, ii. 
123 ; act through fetishes, iL 131, 
etc. ; through idols, 153 ; spirits 
causits of nature, 169, 186, etc., 227 ; 
gTMHl and (!vil spirits, 170, 289; 
spirits swnrm in dark, fire drives off, 
177; ttPOM by animals, 179; foot- 
prints of, i. 410, ii. 179; ethereal- 
inaU'rial substance of, ii. 181 ; ex- 
clusion, expulHion, exorcism of, 114, 
181 ; ]>atron, guaniian, and familiar 
npirits, 182 ; nature-spirits of vol- 
canos, wiiirl|MH)ls, rocks, etc., 189; 
wutrr>spirit8 and deities, 191 ; tree* 
npirits and doitios, 196 ; spirits sub- 
imlinatt^ to great polytheistic deities, 
S25, etc. ; spirits receive prayer, 329 ; 
MUTifioo, 340 : see Animism, etc. 

Bpirit. (ireat, ii. 232, 295, 804, etc, 
820, 3S1. 358. 

Bpirit •f(H>t prints, L 410, ii. 179. 

Hpi ritualism, modern :— its origin in 
mvMgt« ruUuns i. 128, 141, 385, ii. 
2'J ; spirit rapping, L 131, ii. 176, 
!iOl : spirit-writing, L 133; rising in 
air. l>'<5 : !tu|H'niatural unbinding, 
139 : moving objects, etc., L 396, 
ii. Ui, 2S9. 399: oracular poases- 
siou. i. 134. ii. 124, 129. 

Spirit w\»rU. jvuiruey or visit to, by 
mmU i. 3i»6, 4.^4. i'i. 40, 876, etc. 

8p)tttng. i. V*'^ ; lustmtioa with spittle, 
w »9r. 4iHV 

8tandiug«s(onos. obj^vts of worship, iL 

SlanU'v. IV'An. ii 3*^1. 

8t*r«. iii\th« of. I. :^^0. 321 ; sools of, 

StauutvM). WiUum. his viait to Purgii* 

lory. «. ^3. 
S^t^s'K^kUxl At>>ii^w^^n!u|\ iL I4tf» ^tc^ 



j Stone, myths of men turned to, L 318 ; 
I stone-wonhip, iL 144, etc, 2S1, S5i. 
Scone Age, L 51, etc. ; magic as be- 
longing to, 127; myths of i^iaati 
and dwvfii as belonging to, 348. 
- Storm, myths of, L 291 ; storm-god^ 
L 291, iL 241. 
Strut, L 5d 
, Substitutes in sacrifice, L 96^ 418, ii. 
I 362, etc. 
Succubi, see IncubL 
Sucking*cure, iL 134. 
! Suicide, body of^ staked down, iL 28, 

176. 
• Sun, myths of, i. 260, 288, 802, etc., iL 
44, 60, 293 ; sunset, myths of^ oon- 
necte<l with death and fatore Ufe, L 
30*2, 312, iL 44, etc., 282 ; snnmbode 
of departed souls, ii. 68. 
Sun-goa and sun-worship, L 90, 281, 
318, iL 238, 259, 293, 806, etc, 841, 
etc., 370, 382, etc. ; son and moon m 
good and evil deity, iL 294, etc 
i Superlative, triple, L 240. 
Superstition, case of sonriTal, i 15, 84, 

etc. 
Supreme deity, iL 801, 888; hearen* 
god, etc., as, 231, 806, etc ; sonfEod 
as, 263, 306, etc. ; conceptictt <^, in 
manes-worship, 802 ; as chief of di- 
vine hierarchy, 804, etc ; fint canae» 
304. 
Survival in culture, L 15, etc, fi^ etc, 
ii. 403 ; children's games, L 85 ; games 
of chance, etc., 70 ; prorerfaa, 81 ; 
riddles, 83 ; sneezing-salatation, 88 ; 
foundation-sacrifice, 94; not save 
drowning, 97; magic, witchcnifl, 
etc., 101 ; spiritualism, 128; mune- 
ration, 238, 246 ; deodand, 289 ; 
werewolves, 282 ; edipae-mooster, 
298 ; animism, L 452, iL 828 ; fdne- 
ral sacrifice, L 418, 428, 445 ; feasts 
of dead, iL 31, 37 ; poaseudon, 128 ; 
fetishism, 146 ; stone-wonhip^ 153 ; 
water-worship, 195 ; fire-worahipi, 
259 ; son-worship, 269 ; moan-wor-> 
ship, 275 : heaven-worahipi, 320; 
sacrifice, 369, etc. 
Susurrus necromanticns, L 409, iL 128L 
Suttee, L 420. 
Swedenborg, spiritoaliam d, L 130, 
i ^ 4W, iL 15. 136. 
Symbolic connexion in magic, etc., L 
105, etc., iL 132 : symboliamin reli- 
gions ceremony. iL 328, efic. 
SympIe^^adeSk L 314. 

Tibor. L 189. 

Tacicna^ L 801, iL 297, 247. 
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Tailed men, i. 846. 

Tangaroa, Taaroa, ii. 812. 

Tan Pennu, iL 245, 817, 334, 366. 

Taronhiawagon, ii. 232, 280. 

Tarots, i. 74. 

Tartarus, ii 88. 

Tatar race, culture ofi i 46 ; raco- 
genealogy of, 365. 

Tattooine, mythic origin of, i. 355. 

Taylor, Jeremy, on lota, i. 72. 

Teeth-defacing, mythic origin of, i. 355. 

Temple, Jewish, ii. 385. 

Tcrtullian, I 411, ii. 171, 387. 

Tezcatlipoca, il 180, 312, 355. 

Theodorus, St, church of, ii 111. 

Theophrastua, ii. 151. 

Tlieresa, St, her visions, ii. 376. 

Thor, ii 241. 

Thought, conveyance of, by vocal tone, 
i 151 ; Epicurean theory, 449 ; 
savage conception of, ii. 282. 

Tliousand and One Nights : — water- 
spout and sand-pillar, i. 264 ; Mag- 
netic Mountain, 337 ; Abdullah of 
Sea and Abdallah of Land, ii. 96. 

Tlmnder-bird, myths of, i. 327, ii. 237 ; 
thunderbolt ii. 238. 

Tliunder-god, ii, 237, 277, 283, 306, etc. 

Tien and Tu, u. 233, 247, 319. 

Tlaloc, Tlalocan, ii. 55, 249, 281. 

Ti>bacco smoked as sacntice or inccnso, 
ii. 260, 311, 347 ; to cause morbid 
vision, etc., 378. 

Tomgarsuk, ii. 808. 

Tortoise, world-, i. 329. 

Totem-ancestors, i. 363, ii. 213 ; totem- 
worship, ii 213. 

Tnulitions, credibility of, i. 249, 254, 
334 ; of early culture, i 35, 47. 

Transformation-myths, i 279, 340, ii. 
2, 9, 200. 

Trinsmigration of souls, i. 342, 370, 
423, 430, ii. 2, etc. ; tlicory of, ii, 14. 

Tnipezus, i. 358. 

Trees, objects suspended to, ii. 137, 
203. 

Tiee-souls, i. 428, ii. 8, 196; trcc- 
MiiritH, i 429, ii. 136, 196. 

Tnbe-nanies, mythic ancestors, i 360 ; 
tribe-<leities, li. 213. 

Tril»os without n>ligion, i. 377. 

Tuekett, Mr., i 336. 

Tumuli, remains of funeral sacrifice in, 
i. 439. 

Tupan, ii 238, 277, 302. 

Turks, race-genealogy of, i. 865. 

Turnskins, i 77, 279, etc. 

Twin brethren, N. A. dnalistic myth, 
ii. 291, etc. 

Two paths, allegorj' of, i. 370. 

VOL. n. 



Ukko, u. 233, 236, 240. 
Ulster, mythic etymology of, ii. 60. 
Unbinding, supematunu, i 139. 
Under-world, sun and souls of dead 

descend to, ii. 60 ; see Hades. 
Unkulunkulu, ii 106, 284, 315. 

Vampires, ii. 175. 

Vapour-bath, narcotic, of Scyths and 
N. A. Indians, ii 378. 

Vasilissa the Beautiful, i 808. 

Vatnsdffila Saga, i. 396. 

Veda, i 49, 316, 326, 420, ii. 66, 88, 
240, 255, 321, 336, 350. 

Vegetal, sensitive, and rational souls, 
i. 393. 

Ventriloquism, ii 121, 166. 

Vergil, Polydore, ii. 370. 

Versipelles, i 77, 279, etc. 

Vesta, ii. 258. 

Vigesimal notation, i. 237 ; survival in 
French and English, 238. 

Visions :— mythic fancy in, i 277 ; are 
apparitions of spirits, i. 129, 402, 
431, ii. 177, 371 ; as evidence of 
future life, ii 21, 44 ; fasting for, ii. 
371 ; use of drugs to cause, 377. 

Visits to spirit-world, i 394, 434, ii. 
42, etc. 

Vitruvius, on orientation, ii. 386. 

Vocal tone, i. 151, etc. 

Voice of ghosts and other spirits, whis- 
per, twitter, murmur, i. 408, ii. 123. 

Volcano, mouth of underworld, ii. 63, 
i 311, 328; caused by spirits, ii. 
189. 

Vowels, i. 152. 

Vulcan, ii 255, 258. 

Wainamoinen, ii. 42, 86. 

Waitz, Prof., Anthronologie der Natur- 

vOlkcr, i vi ; fetisnism, ii 144, 161. 
Walhalla, i. 444, ii 71, 81. 
War-go«I, ii. 278. 
Warriors, fate of souls, ii 79. 
AVasHail, i. 88, 92. 
Water, spirits not cross, i. 399. 
Waterfalls and waterspouts, myths of, 

i. 264, 267. 
Water-gods and water-worship, ii. 191, 

248, 341. 
Water-spirits and water-monsters, i 

99, ii. 190, etc. 
AVatling Street, Milky Way, i 325. 
Weapons, i 58, etc. ; personal names 

given to, 276. 
Wedgwood, Mr. Hensleigh, on imita- 
tive language, i. 1 46. 
Weight of soul, i. 410 ; of spirit, ii. 

181. 
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AVell-worship, ii. 191, etc 

Werewolves, etc., doctrine of, i. 77, 
102, 279, etc., 892, u. 176. 

West, mythic conceptions of, as region 
of night and death, i. 304, 810, ii. 
44, 55, 60, 282, etc., 882, etc. ; see 
East and West. 

Whately, Archbishop, on origin of 
culture, i. 34, 87. 

Wheatstone, Sir C, i. 154. 

Wheel-lock, i. 13. 

Whirlpool, spirit of, ii. 189. 

Widow-sacrifice, i. 413. 

Wild Hunt, i. 3>7, ii. 244. 

Wilson, Dr. D. , on dual and plural, i. 
240. 

Wind-gods, ii. 241 . 

Winds, myths of, i. 325. 

Witchcraft, i 105, etc. ; origin in 
savMje culture, 125 ; medifeval re- 
vival, 125 ; iron charm against, 127 ; 
ordeal by water, 127 ; rising in air, 
138 ; doctrine of werewolves, 282 ; 
incubi and succubi, ii. 174 ; witch- 
ointment, 379. 



Woden, see Odin. 

Wolf of Night, i. 308. 

Wong, ii. 161, 187, 315. 

World pervaded by spirits, ii. 125, 

165, 169, 187, 227. 
Worship as related to belief, i. 386, ii. 

328 
Wraith or fetch, i. 404, 408. 
Wright, Mr. T., ii. 50, 69. 
Wuttke, Prof., i. 412, etc. 

Xerxes, i. 259, ii. 343. 



Yama, u. 49, 285. 
Yawning, possession, i. 93. 
Yezidism, ii. 299. 



Zend-Avesta, i. 105, 317, ii. 89, 266, 

298 897. 
Zeus,*i. 296, 816, ii. 234, etc., 820. 
Zingani, myth of name, i. 362. 
Zoroastrism, ii. 17, 89, 256, 290, 298, 

321, 339, 363, 396. 



THE END. 
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MESSIAH (THE): A NarraUre of the Life, Travelfl, Death, 
Revumctloii, and AsMiuioo of our Blessed Lord. Bj A LftjiDAii. 
Map. 8to. 18«. . 

IIICHIE'S (Albxakder) Siberian Overiand Roate from Peking 

to Petersburg. Mapsand Iliustrstion:!. 8to. 18*. 

MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Founded on Prindplea of 

Eoonomjand Practical Knowledge. iV«ioJEifilioii. Woodcuts. Feap.dvo. b*. 
MONOREDIEN'S (Augustus) Trees and Shrubs for English 
Plantation. A Selection and Description of the mont Ornamental 
which will flourish in the open air in our climate. With Classified 
Lists. With 30 lllustrationA. 8vo. 16$. 

MOORE'S (Thomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Cabinet 
EdUUm. With Platen. 6 Vols. Feap. Sro. 18«. ; or Poptdar SdUiof, 
with Portraits. Royal 8vo. 9«. 

MOTLEY'S (J. L.) History of the United Netheriands : from the 

Death of William the Bilent to the Twelve Years' Truce, 18^9. lAbrarp 
Editkm. Portraits. 4 Vols. 8vo. 60i. Or OabmH EditioHf 4 Vols. Post 
8to. St. each. 

MOUHOTS (Hsmu) Siam, Cambojia, and Lao ; a Karratiye of 

Travels and Discoveries. Illastrationo. 2 vols. 8vo. 
MOZLEY'S (Ri?. J. B.) Treatise on Predestination. 8vo. U$, 

Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 8vo. 79,6<L 

MUNDY'S (GsHiRAL) Pen and Pencil Sketches in India. 

Third Bdititm. Plates. Poet 8vo. 7$. 6d, 

MITNRO'S (Gesi&al Sir Thomas) Life and Letters. By the Bit. 

G. R. Qluo. Post 8vo. S$. ed. 

If URCHISON'S (Sir Rodkrick) RussU in Europe and the Ural 
If onntains. With Coloumd Map% Ae. S VoU. 4to. 6^. 6s. 

Silaria ; or, a History of the Oldest Rocks con- 
taining Organic Remains. Foyrth EditUrn, Map and Plates. 8vo. 80t. 

MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING. Containing:— 

WsujavTos. By LoBB Ellbshbbb. M. . R at law's Litbbabt Rssats. St. 

NlMBOBOBTBB CbASB. 1«. MaBOB'S JoAB OF ABC. U. 

RiiAV* rsoH **Tbb TiMBS.'* SToIa. He Hbad's Emibbabt. i*.6d, 
Muaic ABB Daait. 1«. Nihbub ob tbbBoab. U. 

L*VAB»*S ACCOVBTOfNiBBTBB. fct. > CbOBBB OB TBB GUILLOTIBB. U. 

MiLHax'S FaLLOF JBBOIAtBH. U. ■ IloU.WAV*l NOBWAT. >•. 

MABuB*a**FoBTT*FiTB.'* If. | Maobbl's Wbllibbtob. U.6d. 

LiFB or TvBOBOBB Hoos. It. j CftarBBU.*! LiFB ow Bacob. Si.6A 
l>BBBa OF Natal Dabibo, it.id. Tbb Flowbb Oabbbb. 1«. 

Tbb UoBBT Bbb. 1«. LocBBABT't SrAMtaa Ballabb. Sa.S^ 

JaHBa* Aaor'a Fablbb. 9t,td. Tbilob*! Notb* fbom Lifb. Sa. 

NiHBOB OB *BB TVBF. l».td. '■ RbJBCTBB ABBBBcaRa. la. 

Abv OF DiBIBO. l».td. ' FBBB'a UlBTB OB AbblIBO. IB. 

MUSIC AND DRESS. By a Lai>t. Reprinted from the "Qoar- 

f-rly Review." Fcap. 8vo. la. 

NAPIER'S (Sir Cbas.) Life, Jonmalft, and Letters. By Sir W. 

Naptks. Seeomd Sdlium, Portraits. 4 Vols. Post 8vn. 4jte. 

(Sir Wm.) Life and Letters. Edited by H. A. Bruoi, 

If .P. Portraits. S Vols. Crown 8vo. 88*. 

'— - - — English Battles and Sieges of the PeninBolar 

War. FvurtkEdUkm. Portrait. Post8>'o. 9*. 

NAPOLEON AT FONTAINBLEAU AND ELBA. A Jonmal 

of OccnrrBnees and Notes of Conversations. B7 Sia NriL CAMrBKLL, 
C.B, British Commissioner. With a Memoir of that Officer. By 
Krv. a. N. C. Maclacrlax. M.A. Portrait. 8vo. 16*. 

KAUTICAL (The) ALMANAa Royal 8to. 2s. 6d. (By 

Authority.) 

K AY Y LIST. Monthly and Quarterly. Post Sro. {By Auiharity.) 
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With Enuyi on ih« Climate, Bcmnrj, and Andrat Inhabiteote. 
Second Edition, VlMim, 8to. I5i. 



NEW TESTAMENT (Illustratid). With EzpUmatory Com- 
mentary. Edited by AacHOBAOOsr CHnaToy, M.A., and Abcudbaooit 
Basu. Joysa, M^. With 110 authentic Vie wi, fte. 2 Vols. Crown 
8vo. tU. bound. 

NICHOLLS' (S» Gxorob) HUtoiy of the English, Irish and 
Scoteh Poor Lawa. 4 Tola. 8to. 

(Kby. H. Q.) Historical Account of the Forest of 

Dean. Woodcnta, Ae. PostSvo. 10». <M. 

NIOOLAS' (SiE HiRais) Historic Peerage of England. Exhi- 
biting the Origin, Deeoent, and Present Stete of every Title of Peer, 
age which has eztated in thia Coantry since the Conqueau Bj 

WlLUAM COUSTHOPB. SVO. 80«. 

NIMBOD, On the Chace— Tarf— and Road. A New Edition, 
illnatrated with Portrait nf the Author by 3IaellfM.anH Platea by Aiken. 
Crown 8vo. b9. Or with Coloured Plates, 1§. 6J. Or Cheap Ediiiifn, 
Feap. 8yo. 8«. 9d, 

OLD LONDON ; Papers read at the Archaeological Institute. 
Byyarlous Authors. 8vo. 12«. 

OWEN'S (LiEUT.-CoL.) Principles and Practice of Modern Artillery, 
including Artillery Material, (tannery, and Organisation and Use of 
Artillery in Warfare. With numerous Illustrationa. Bwo. 15s. 

OXENUAM'S (Bit. W.) English Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; designed 
for early ProAdenta in the Art of Latin Veraifleation, with Pre&tery 
Rules of Composition In Elegiac Metre. Fomik SdUion, ISmo. Ss. 9d, 

PALLISER'S (Mrs.) Brittany and iU Bjewajs, its InhabitanU, 

and Antlqiiitien. With Illustnttlons. Poet 8to. 12t. 

PARIS' (Db.) Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest; 
or, the First Prindplea of Natural Philosophy Inailcated by aid of the 
Toys and Sporta of Youth. Km A JSdiHon. Woodcute. Post 8vo. 7*.6d. 

PAREMAN'S (FaiHCio) Discovery of the Great West; or, the 
Valleys of the Mississippi and the Lakes of North America. An 
Historical Narrative. Map. 8vo. 10*. Sd. 

PABKYNS' (Mahspikld) Three Years' Residence in Abyssinia: 
with Travels in that Country. Seeoiui Edition, with Illustrations. Poet 
8to. 7s, ed. 

PEEL'S (Sin BoBiaT) Memoirs. Edited by Eael Siavhopb 
andMr. Cabowbll. S Tola. PoatSvo. 7s. &i. each. 

PERN'S (KioHAaD) Maxims and Hints for an Angler and Chess- 
player. Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. 1«. 

PERCY'S (Jobs, M.D.) Metallorgy. Vol. I. Fuel, Coal, Fire- 
Clays, Copper, Zinc, Brass, &c Jf€w and Rtvised Edition. With 
Illustratlona. Sro. {In prtpamHon^ 

Vol II. Iron and StecL New and Revisfd Edition, 

With Illustrations. 8vo. {In preparation.) 

Yol. III. Lead, inclading Desilyerizatiou and Cnpel- 

latlon. With Illustrations. 8vo. .Wf. 

Vol. IV. Gold, Silver and Mercury. With Illustrations. 

Svo. (/« tke Press.) 

• Vol. V, Platinum, Tin, Nickel. Cobalt, Antimony, 

Bismuth, Arsenic, and otber Metals. With Illustration«. 8ro. 

(//I lYtparation,) 

PHILLIPP (C. 8. M.) On Jurisprudence. 8to. 12«. j 

PHILLIPS' (JoHH) Memoirs of William Smith. 8ro. 7s.0d. j 

Geology of Yorkshire, The Coasts and Limestone j 

District. Plates. 4to. Part I.,90«.— PartlUaOe. | 

Rirers, Moantains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire. 
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PHILPOTTS' (Bishop) Letters to the late Cbarlei Boiler, on his 

** Book of the Roman Cathollo Chnreh.** New Editum, Pott 8to. Sc 

PICK'S (Dr.) Popular Etymological DicUonary of the French 
Lftnguage. 8to. 7«. fid. 

POPE'S (Alexaitdbb) Life and Works. A New Editum, Collected 
in part by the la»« Right Hon. J. W. Cbokbb, with lotrodactlons and 
NoteM, by Rkt. Wbitwbll Elwih. With Portraits. Vol. 1. toIlL 8to. 
in«. td. each. 

PORTER'S (Rky. J. L.) Damascim, Palmyra aod Lebanon. With 
Trayela among the Giant Cities of Basban and the llauran. Sew Sditiom. 
Map and Woodent*. Poet Svo. 7/. M. 

PRATKR-BOOK (Illustsatsd), with bcrders. Initials^ Yig- 
nettes, Ac. Edited, with Notea, by Riy. Tbos. Jamss. Modiom 
8to. 18«. cloth ; 81«. €d. calf; 86«. morocco. 

PRINCIPLES AT STAKE. Essays on Church Questions of the 

Day. By the foliowing writers. Second KditUm. Swo. l%t. 



Cakoh BsaiiAao. 
ARTUua MiU3. 
Kkt. Dr. Salvok. 
Rkv. W. Q. lluMPHaT. 
Dbav Howsoir. 



Bexjauiw Shaw. 
LoHo AbTurR Hbrvet. 
Vbofrsror Patwb Smith. 
Rbv. Alexavubr K. Gbaitt. 

RBT. G. 11. SUMKEB. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 lUuitrations. Bj Ono Spzcktu. 

16mo. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW (Ths). 8to. ts. 
RAMBLES in the Syrian Deserts. Post 8ro. lOf. 6(L 
RANKE'S (Leopold) History of the Popes of Rome daring the 

16th and 17th Centuries. Translated frum the Gorman by Saeab 
AuBTijr. 8 Vols. Sto. 80s. 

RASSAM*S (Horxvzd) Narratiye of the British Mission to Abys- 
sinia. With Notices of the Conotries Trarersed from Maaaowab to 
Magdala. Illuatrations. 2 Voln. 8vo. 28s. 

RAWLINSON'S (Riv. Gtobob) Herodotus. A New English 
Venion. Edited with Notes and Essays. Seend EiUSam, Maps and 
Woodcut. 4 Vols. 8vo. 48s. 

Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Worid, 

ChaidKA, Assy ila, Media, Babyionia, and Persia. Second BdUiom, With 
Maps and lllnstrations. 8 Volt. 8vn. 43«. 

REED*S (E. J.) Shipbuilding in Iron and Steel; a Practical 

Tivatiae, giving fsill details of Constniction, l*roces«e4 of Manufacture, 
and Itullding Arrangements. With 6 Plana and 250 Woodcuts. 8vo. 80«. 

•^—^ Our Iron-Clad Ships; their Qualities, Performaucesy and 
Tost. With Chaptera on Turret Ships, Iron-Clad Rams, Ac. With 
lllnstrations. 8vo. 12«. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES (Thb). By Jamvs ahd HoiAon Smith. 

i JVViP EiUtion. Woodcuts. Post 8«'0. St. M. ; or Chettp Bdititm, Feap. 

I 8vo. l». 

; RENNIE'S (D. F.) British Arms in Peking, 1860. Post 8to. 12t. 

Narratire of the British Embassy in China. Illus- 
trations. 9 Vols. Poet ftvo. S4«. 
— Story of fihotan and the Dooar War. Map and 

Woodcut, Potit firn. 12*. 

RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA ; or. Notes on the Resources and 

Adniiniiitration of Turlcey, die. By 8. G. B. St.Claib and Chablbj» A. 
Bri>phy. 6ro. \U. 

REYNOLDS* (Sia Joshua) Ufe and Times. By C. R. Lbsub, 

R.A. and Tox Tat lor. Portraits. 2 Vols. 8to. 
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REYNOLDS (Sib Joshua) Deaeriptiye Catalogiie of his Works. 
With Not^ of their preaent owoen nd loealltiaa. With Illnitntiona. 
Feap. 4to. (/« (JU Fmm.) 

EIGAEDO'S (Dayid) PoUUeil Works. With a Notiee of hli 
Lite and Writingi. Bj J. R. M'Culloch. IfmEdMom, Bro. U§. 

BIPA'S (Fathsb) Thirteen Yeere' Reddenoe at ibt Court of PeUng. 
Pott8vo. it. 

ROBERTSON'S (Cahos) History of the Chriitian Church, from 
th« Apoctolle Ag« to the end of the Fifth Council of the Leteran, 1517. 
4Yolii. 8to. 

The Work may be had ttpaitiieljf. 

Vol. l,-^Fourth JCdition, a.d. 64-590. 8yo. 18«. 
Vol. 2.— rAirrfifJtWon,A.D. 6901122. 8vo. 20«. 
Vol. 3.— A.D. 1122-1303. 8vo. 18*. 
VoL 4.— A.D. 1803-1517. 8vo, (/« Ou Pn$$.) 

How shall we Conform to the Liturgy of the 

Church of England ? Third Eiitum. Foet8n». 9*, 

ROBINSON'S (Bit. Db.) Biblical Reaearches in Palestine and the 

Adjacent Regfonn ; a Journal of Travels in 1888 and 18&S. Thitd EH- 
turn. If ape. 8 Vols. 8to. 42b, 

Physical Geography of the Holy Land. Poet 8to. 

(Wm.) Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of Paris; 

Deaerlbed and eonaldemd in Relation to the Wants of onr own Cltlae. 
With 400 IlluMtraUone. 8to. 18«. 

Alpine Flowers for Eoglish Gardens. An explana- 



tion of the Prindple* on which they nay be grown to pevfeetlon in ell 
parte of the BriUnh lalanda With 70 llluetratlona. Croirn 8to. lU. 

Wild Garden: or, oor GroTes and Shrubberies 



made beautifiil by the Naturalisation of Hardy Exotic Plantu With a 
Chapter on the Garden of BritUh Wild Fluwere. With Frontispltree. 
BmallSvo. 6f. 

ROME. See Liddxll and Smith. 

ROWLAND'S (Dayid) Manual of the English ConsUtution ; 
Its Riee, Growth, and Preaent SUte. Poet 8vo. 10«. 64. 

Laws of Nature the Foundation of Morals. Post 

RUNDELL'S (Mas.) Domestic Cookery, adapted for PriraU 
Familiee. IfntSHticn, Woodcnta. Fcap.dro. 6e. 

RUSSELL'S (RuTHinruaD) HUtory of the Heroes of Medieine. 

portraits. 8yo. lis, 
RUXTON'S (GaoBon F.) Travels in Mexico ; with Adrentares 

among the Wild Tribes and Animals of the Prairies ani Roekj Moaa- 

tains. Post8yo. St.Srf. 

SALE'S (Sib Robirt) Brigade in Affghanistan. With an Account of 

the Defence of Jellalabad. By Rbt. G. R. Glbio. Poet 8n>. U, 
SALLESBURY'S (Edwabd) "ChUdren of the Lake." A Poem. 
Fcap.8T0. 4s. 9d, 

SANDWITH'S (Hum PBBT) Siege of Kara. Poet 8to. 8ir. M. 
SCOTT'S (G. Gilbxbt) Secular and Domestic Architecture, IV^ 

sent and Future. 8vo. 9«. 
_ (Dean of Rochester) UniTersity Sermons. Post8vo. 8«.8dL 

SCROPE*S (G. P.) Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Centiml 
France. lUnstrations. Medium 8to. SOe. 
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and lUnstntioiifl. Medium 8ro. SU. Or Ftrpmlmr BUtiom, with Wood- 
eata. Pott Sro. fit. 

— Lires of Bonlton and Watt With PortniU and niaa- 
trmtiooi. 31 edioin Sro. Sit. 

— Lires of Brmdiej and the Earlj Engineers. With Portrait 

aad 60 WoodcQts. PcMtSro. «<. 

Life of Tdford. With a HiBtoiy of Boada and TraTelling 



In England. Woodeatt. PdstSro. 6», 

— Self-Help. With Illnstrations of Character and Candnet. 
Post 8vo. €». Or In Freneh. b$, 

— Industrial Biography: Iron-Worken and Tool Jlakera. 

A Mqoel to ** Self-Help.** Post 8to. U. 

Hognenots in England and Ireland : their Settlements, 



CbnrebeA and Industries. Third Sdiiian. PostSro. €t. 

SHIRLEY (Etsltv P.) on Deer and Deer Pkrka, or iome Account 
of English Parks, vith Notes oa the If SMcemeat oT Deer. lUns- 
trmtioas. 4lo. tU. 

SIRRRA LEONE ; Described in Letters to Friends at Home. Bj 

A Ladt. Poet 9to. S*. 9d. 

SIMMONS (Car. T. F.) on the Con»Utotion and Practice of 

Covts-Martlal: vith a SoBnarr of the Lav oT ETidcM^. 9irtk mtd 
Mewit^MAtitm. »r<k. [im At Fnm.) 

STANLEY'S (Dxav) Sinai and Palestine. Map. Sto. lU, 
Bible in the H0I7 Land: being Extiacu from the 

ahoT« WMk. Wecdcats, Fcap. Sroi. Ss- Sd. 

St. Paal*t Epiitles to the Corinthians. With Disior- 



tatkns and Notts. 8tow ISs. 

HiitofT of the £as;em Chnreh. Plans. Sto. 12s. 
HUtoTT of the Jewish Chorch. Third EditioM. 2 Yola. 

- Hi»tOTieal Memorials of Csnterbw;. Fcmiik EdiHatL 

'WoodcBts. POiK *TO. r«. 6idL 

Memorials of Wettminslcr Abbej. ThkHL 

IU,at.%. WidiIl:a*tr«:i.^wL S<vl S1«. 

Emsts on Church and State, 1S5C»— 70. Sto. 16c 
— Sermons in the Eas^ dnring a Tour vith H. E. H. th« 

IViM» of WslML £^A. «>. 

- on Srangclkal and Aportolical Teaching. 

- A»i«aBKai ax» Csamob of Bbbop Sxasut. Wish 



SIULWS (T. B.) Manual of English Literatnre. Edited, with 
Notes and Illnscradoos, by Da. Wm. Smith. Post 8vo. 7s. 9d. 

Specimens of English Literature. Selected from the 

Chief Writers. Edited hj Wm. SMrra, LL.D. Post 8vo. 7s. 9d, 

(Robibt) Visit to High Tsrtary, Yarkand, and Eashgar 

(formeriy Chinese Tsrtary). and Retnm Joamej orer the Karakormn 
Pass. With Map and iUiutrauuns. 8vo. {Semrlf Readf.) 

SMILES' (Saihtil) LItos of Britiah Engineers; from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Tln»e, vith an sceoant of their Principal Works: 
ineloding a HlHtory of the Inrention and Introdnctioo of the Steam 
Engine. With 9 Portraits and 400 lUustraUons. 4 Vols. 8to. X1«. eeeh. 

LiTos of George and Robert Stephenson. With Portraits ! 
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SMITH'S (Dm. Wm.) DicUonary of the Bible; ito AnUiiiiiUe^ 
BlognpbT/ Geognpbj, and Natanl Hiitory. IllattnUooi. 8 Volt. 
8to. 106«. 

■ Gondae Bible DictionAiy, for Famillet and Stadenta. 

With Maps and 300 lUostratioiia. M«dlain 8to. S1«. 

Smaller Bible Dictionary, for Schoola and Yonng PerMna. 



with Maps and Illaatratioiu. Pott Sro.* 7«. 6-1. 
— Greek and Roman Antiqnitiea. Woodcnta. 8ro. 2U. 
Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. Wood* 



cat*. 8 Volt. 8to. 68t. 

Greek and Roman Geography. Woodoats. 2 Yola. 



8to. A'U 

— ClaHsical Dictionary of Mythology, Biography, and 

Geofrmphf. With 7&0 Woodeatt. 8vo. 18«. 

— Smaller Claiwieal Dictionary of Mythology, Biography, 
and Geograpbj. With tOO Woodents. Crown 8to. 7«.8d. 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqnitiea. 



with too Woodcutt. Crown 8to. 7«. 6d, 

Complete Latin English Dictionary. With l^bles of 



tbo Komiin Calendar, Meatunta, Weiichtt, and Monej. Sro. tl«. 

— Smaller Latin-Engliah Dictionary. 12 mo. 7«. dd. 

— Copious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. 8ro. 21«. 

— Smaller English- Latin Dictionary. 12mo. 7«. ikL 
IMncipia Latins — Part I. A Grammar, Delectus, and 



ExnrelNO Book, with Vocabalarlot. KUtftntk Kditiom. With an Appondlz, 
roiitaliilPf tho Ai'-cidrmcb arrangod for the **Pablie School Latin 
Primer." ]2ino. 3«.6d. 



PartlL A Reading^book of Mytho- 

l<>fnr. GAngraphy, Kmnau Antlqnitiet, and Ulttory. With Notts and 
LHctiunary. Ftftk KdUum, ISmo. 8f . ^d. 

Part HI. A Latin Poetry Book. 



I llexain«>tt«ra and Pootajnetera; Kdug. Orldiaoa; Latin Protodj. 

I Ac. Fourth Kditum, 12mo. 8«. e^ 

! — Part IV. lAtin Prote Composition. 

Kulet of Hyntaz, with Examplet, Explanatlont **( Hynuujmt, and 
I ExerelMt on the tfjntax. K^k BdUUm. Umn. 9t. &/. 

! — -- PartV. Short Tslet and Anecdotes 

I for TranHUtion into Latin. Steotui EJitum. l2mo. A$. 

' • Latin- Knu:li«h Vocabulary; for PhsBdrus, Cornelius 

I N«ipo«, and Caiiar. I'iuio. 3«. 6iL 

I > • Studeut's I^tin Grammar. Post 8fo. 0«. 

■ Smaller Latin Grammar. 12 mo. Zs. d</. 

Initia Orasci, Part I. An Introduction to Greek ; 



mmprphoiidln^CirRruniHr. IMiftim, and Kxerr|iM>-biiok. FvurthJSMtwm. 
With Vi»e«biiUiie<<. Thuni Jiiition. ISuio. 3s. 64. 



^— — Initia Gncca, Part IL A Reading Book. Containing 

Short Tairt, An«cdotM, Fable«, Ujth'Ai^y, and GnwUn HUtory. 
I Arranged tn a iiytteiiiatlc Prof r«Mion, with a Lexicon. Jslecjnd HiUiim, 

< l<rao. St. Sti. 

■ Initia Graca, Part III. Greek Prose Composition. Con- 
taining tilt Kiilet of SjiitaXf with eoplout Example* and Extreittt. 
12uio. 8«. Od, 



SMITH'S (Db. Wm.) Student's Greek Gimmiii«r. By Professor 

CusTiOB. Post 8to. 6c. 

Smaller Greek Grammar. 12mo. 2s, 6dL 

Hitttory of England. lUostrationg. 16mo. 8«. 6d, 

. History of Greece. Illostrations. 16mo. 8*. 6d, 

. History of Rome. lUostratioDs. 16mo. 8«.6cf. 

Classical Mythology. With Translations from 

the Poets. Illnstrationa. ISmo. St. 6^. - 

— History of English Literature, with Specimens 



of the Chief Writitra. S Vols. 16mo. 8«. 9d. each. 

Scripture History, illlustrations. 16mo. 8«. 6d. 

Ancient History, ninstrations. 16mo. 

INearlf ready. 

(Bit. a. G.) Attractions of the Nile and its Binks. A 



JoanuaorTntTeltinEgTptandNnbla. Woodoata. SYobi. PoRtSvo. 18*. 

STtTDENrS HUME. A History of England from the Invasion 
of Joliaa CtBULT. Uj Datid Uumb. ConUnaed to 1868. Woodonte. 
PoetSro. 7«. 6d. 
*«* Qaentlont on the nbore Woik, 12mo. St. 

. HISTORY OF FRANCE ; from the Earliest Times 

to the EsUblitthment of the Second Empire, 1862. Woodcuts. Poet 
8to. 7«. 6d. 

HISTORY OF ROME ; from the EarUest Times 



to the Eetablishment of the Empire. By Deav Liodblu Woodeote. 
Crown bvo. 7«. 6d. 

GIBBON ; an Epitome of the Decline and Fall of the 



Roman Empire. Wooden te. Poet 8to. 7«. 9d. 

HISTORY OF GREECE; fh>m the Earliest 



Times to the Roman Conquest. B7 Wm. Smitd, LL.D. Woodcuts. 
Crown 8to. 7». 6d, 
%• QuestlnnH on th« abnTe Work, 12mo. 2#. 

ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST; Egypt, 

Aenyrie, Babylonia, Media, Persia. Asia Minor, and PlioaQleia. Wood- 
ai's. Post 8to. 7». M, 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY ; from the Creation 

to the Return of the Jews from Csptlrity. Maps and Woodcuts. Pofct , 

8vo. 7«. 6'/. I 

^EW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an Intro- * 

ductlon eonnectinK the Illiitory of the Old and New Testameuts. Maps 
and WoodcurH. Pout 8to. 7$. M. 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Bitah, i 



M.A. WoodcuU PostSvo. 7«. 6d. 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY; Mathematical, Physi- 
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